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February,  1913 
An  Echo  of  War  Times 


Lettees  of  Gen'l.  George  E.  Pickett  Written  Fifty  Years 
Ago  From  the  Great  Battlefields  of  the  Confederacy 

UNDER  the  secret  preserving  title  of  "The  Love  Let- 
ters of  a  Confederate  General,"  a  remarkable  series 
of  letters  written  from  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil 
War  have  appeared  recently  in  a  prominent  maga- 
zine. Their  serial  publication  stirred  up  a  controversy  in  re- 
gard to  the  identity  of  the  author,  which  has  run  with  zest 
throughout  the  country.  The  letters  were  apparently  the  pro- 
duct of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  and  their  author- 
ship has  been  attributed  to  various  well-known  officers;  but  it 
is  now  revealed  for  the  first  time,  through  their  publication  in 
book  form,*  that  they  were  actually  wi'itten  by  Gen'l.  George  Ed- 
ward Pickett— he  who  led  his  division  of  Virginians  in  the 
famous  charge  at  Gettysburg. 

In  these  letters,  which  were  written  to  the  young  girl  who  later 
became  his  wife,  General  Pickett  tells  the  story  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  states,  from  Secession  to  Appomattox.  Penned  or 
pencilled  on  stray  scraps  of  paper,  on  the  inarch  or  in  the  silence 
of  the  bivouac,  each  page  of  the  letters  throbs  with  the  reality  of 
the  terrific  conflict  of  forces  from  wliicli  they  issued.  They 
contain  many  intimate  glimpses  of  national  lieroes— Grant,  Lee, 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  Mcf!lellan,  Longstreet,  Burnside  and 
Kearny— and  are  filled  with  incidents  of  war  times  and  narra- 
tives of  personal  experience  of  the  utmost  historic  interest. 

♦The  Heart  of  a  Soldier,  ptiblislud  l)y  Sctli  Moylc  (Inc.),  New  York,  $1.50  net 
(107) 
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Ajnong  the  letters  in  this  volume  are  many  which  throw  a  new 
light  on  the  events  of  the  war.  In  the  opening  one  the  General 
tells  why  he  gave  his  allegiance  to  the  South.     He  writes: 

I  had  no  conception  of  the  intensity  of  feeling,  the  bitterness 
and  hatred  toward  those  who  were  so  lately  our  friends,  now  our 
enemies.  I,  of  course,  have  always  strenuously  opposed  dis- 
union, not  as  doubting  the  right  of  secession,  which  was  taught 
in  our  text-books  at  West  Point,  but  as  gravely  questioning  its 
expediency.  I  believed  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  in- 
fected both  North  and  South  was  but  a  passing  i^hase  of  fanatic- 
ism which  would  i)erish  under  the  rebuke  of  all  good  citizens, 
who  would  surely  unite  in  upholding  the  Constitution ;  but  when 
that  great  assembly,  composed  of  ministers,  lawyers.  Judges, 
Chancellors,  statesmen,  mostly  whitehaired  men  of  thought,  met 
in  South  Carolina,  and  when  their  districts  were  called,  crept 
noiselessly  to  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and  affixed  their 
signatures  to  the  parchment  on  which  the  ordiance  of  secession 
was  inscribed,  and  when  in  deathly  silence,  in  spite  of  the 
gathered  nmltitude,  Gen.  Jamison  arose  and  without  preamble 
read:  "The  Ordinance  of  Secession  has  been  signed  and  rati- 
fied. I  proclaim  the  State  of  South  Carolina  an  independent 
sovereignty,"  and,  lastly,  when  my  old  boyhood  friend  called 
for  an  invasion,  it  was  evident  that  both  the  advocates  and  op- 
ponets  of  Secession  had  read  the  portents  aright. 

You  know,  my  little  lady,  some  of  those  cross-stitched  mot- 
toes on  the  cardljoard  samplers  which  used  to  hang  on  my  nurs- 
ery wall,  such  as  "He  who  provides  not  for  his  own  household 
is  worse  than  an  infidel,"  "Charity  begins  at  home,"  &c.,  made 
lasting  impression  upon  me ;  and  while  I  love  my  neighbor,  i.  e., 
my  country,  I  love  my  household,  i.  e.,  my  State,  more,  and  I 
could  not  be  an  infidel  and  lift  my  sword  against  my  own  kith 
and  kin,  even  though  I  do  believe,  my  most  wise  little  counselor 
and  confidante,  that  the  measure  of  American  greatness  can  be 
achived  only  under  one  flag,  and  I  fear,  alas,  there  can  never 
again  reign  for  either  of  us  the  true  spirit  of  national  unity, 
whether  divided  under  two  flags  or  united  under  one. 

The  subject  is  pursued  in  a  later  letter,  which  runs : 
Wliy,  my  darling,  all  that  we  ask  is  a  separation  from  people 
of  contending  interests,  who  love  us  as  a  nation  as  little  as  we 
love  them,  the  dissolution  of  a  union  that  has  lost  its  holiness, 
to  be  let  alone,  and  permitted  to  sit  under  our  own  vine  and  fig 
^ree  and  eat  our  figs  peeled  or  dried  or  fresh  or  pickled,  just  as 
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we  choose.  The  enemy  is  our  enemy  because  he  neither  knows 
nor  understands  us,  and  yet  will  not  let  us  part  in  peace  and  be 
neighbors,  but  insists  on  fighting  us  to  make  us  one  with  him, 
forgetting  that  both  slavery  and  secession  were  his  own  institu- 
tions. 

The  Battle  of  Seven  Pines 
There  follows  a  vivid  and  stirring  description  of  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines : 

A  violent  storm  was  raging,  flooding  the  level  ground,  as  I 
wrote  you  last,  followed  the  next  day  by  one  of  fire  and  blood— 
the  Battle  of  Seven  Pinee. 

Under  orders  from  Old  Peter  (Gen.  Longstreet)  we  marched 
at  daylight  and  reported  to  D.  B.  Hill,  near  Seven  Pines.  Hill 
directed  me  to  ride  over  and  communicate  with  Hood.  I  started 
at  once  with  Charlie  and  Archer  of  my  staff  to  obey  this  order, 
but  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  when  we  met  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  Zouaves  in  panic.  I  managed  to  seize  and  detain  one 
fellow,  mounted  on  a  mule  that  seemed  to  have  imbibed  his  rid- 
er's fear  and  haste.  The  man  dropped  his  plunder,  and  seizing 
his  carbine,  threatened  to  kill  me  unless  I  released  him  at  once, 
saying  that  the  Yankees  were  upon  his  heels. 

We  galloped  back  to  Hill's  headquarters,  Archer  bringing  up 
the  rear  with  the  Zouave,  who  explained  that  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing in  force  and  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  us. 
Hill  ordered  me  to  attack  at  once,  which  I  did,  driving  them 
through  an  abatis  over  a  crossroad  leading  to  the  railroad.  As 
we  were  nearing  the  second  abatis,  I,  on  foot  at  the  time,  noticed 
that  Armistead's  brigade  had  broken,  and  sent  a  courier  back 
posthaste  to  Hill  for  troops.  A  second  and  third  message  were 
sent,  and  then  a  fourth,  telling  him  that  if  he  would  send  me 
more  troops  and  ammunition  we  could  drive  the  enemy  across 
the  Chickahominy.  Alas!  alas;  my  darling,  Hill,  as  bravo,  as 
great,  as  heroic  a  soldier  as  he  is,  has,  since  the  fall  of  .Tohiiston, 
been  so  bothered  and  annoyed  with  countei-manding  orders  that 
he  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  addled,  confused.  After  this  delay,  noth- 
ing was  left  for  us  but  to  withdraw.  Hill  sent  two  i-egiments  of 
Colston's  brigade  and  ordered  Mahone's  brigade,  on  my  right, 
and  at  1  o'clock  at  night,  under  his  orders,  we  withdrew  in  i>er- 
fect  order,  and  th(!  enemy  retreated  to  their  bosky  dell.  Thus 
my  darling,  was  ende<l  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.  No  shot  was 
fired  afterward. 

Oh,  how  T  wisli  I  could  say  it  ended  all  battles,  and  that  the 
last  shot  that  will  ever  be  heard  was  fired  on  June  1,  1862,  at  the 
battle  of  Seven  Pines. 
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On  the  night  before  Gen.  Pickett  was  wounded  at  Gaines's 
Mill,  he  wrote  prophetically : 

All  last  night,  my  Sally,  the  spirit  of  my  dear  mother  seemed 
to  hover  over  me.  When  she  was  living  and  I  used  to  feel  in  that 
way,  I  always,  as  sure  as  fate,  received  from  her  a  letter  written 
at  the  very  time  that  I  had  the  sensation  of  her  presence.  I 
wonder,  if  up  there  she  is  watching  over  me,  trying  to  send  me 
some  message— some  warning.    I  wish  I  knew. 

Begged  for  Immediate  Marriage 
In  April,  1863,  Gen.  Pickett,  so  distraught  with  the  fear  that 
death  in  battle  would  overtake  him  before  he  could  make  ' '  Little 
Miss  Sallie ' '  his  wife,  wrote  her  to  come  to  him  at  once.    In  this 
letter  he  says : 

This  morning  I  awakened  from  a  beautiful  dream,  and  while 
its  glory  still  overshadows  the  waking  and  fills  my  soul  with 
radiance  I  write  to  make  an  earnest  request,  entreating,  praying 
that  you  will  grant  it.  You  know,  my  darling,  we  have  no  pro- 
phets in  these  days  to  tell  us  how  near  or  how  far  is  the  end  of 
this  awful  struggle.  If  the  "battle  is  not  to  the  strong" 
then  we  may  win;  but  when  all  our  ports  are  closed  and  the 
world  is  against  us,  when  for  us  a  man  killed  is  a  man  lost, 
while  Grant  may  have  twenty-five  of  every  nation  to  replace  one 
of  his,  it  seems  that  the  battle  is  to  the  strong.  So  often  already 
has  hope  been  dashed  to  the  winds.     .     .     . 

As  you  know,  it  is  imperative  that  I  remain  at  my  post,  and 
absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  come  to  you.  So  you  will  have  to 
come  to  me.  Will  you,  dear"?  Will  you  come?  Can't  your  beau- 
tiful eyes  see  beyond  the  mist  of  my  eagerness  and  anxiety  that 
in  the  bewilderment  of  my  worship— worshipping,  as  I  do,  one  so 
divinely  right  and  feeling  that  my  love  is  returned— how  hard  it 
is  for  me  to  ask  you  to  overlook  old-time  customs,  remembering 
only  that  you  are  to  be  a  soldier's  wife?  A  week,  a  day,  an  hour, 
as  your  husband  would  engulf  in  its  great  joy  all  my  past  woes 
and  ameliorate  all  future  fears. 

Mrs.  Pickett  adds  here  an  explanatory  note  stating  that  she 
was  forced  to  refuse  his  request  on  account  of  the  rigid  system 
of  social  training  in  which  a  girl  of  that  period  was  reared.  The 
General  admitted  that  she  was  right  and  they  were  not  married 
until  some  six  montlis  later,  after  Gettysburg. 

In  a  later  letter,  written  the  night  before  the  charge  of  Gettys- 
burg, Gen.  Pickett  writes : 
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Just  as  we  three  separated  to  go  our  different  ways  after  si- 
lently clasping  hands,  a  summons  came  from  Old  Peter,  and  I 
immediately  I'ode  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  where  he  and  Marse 
Robert  were  making  a  reeonnoissance  of  Meade's  position. 
"Great  God!"  said  Old  Peter,  as  I  came  up,  "look  at  tlie  insur- 
mountable difficulties  between  our  line  and  that  of  the  Yankees — 
the  steep  hills,  the  tiers  of  artillery,  the  fences,  the  heavy  skirm- 
ish line— and  then  we'll  have  to  fight  our  infantry  against  their 
batteries.  Look  at  the  ground  we'll  have  to  charge  over,  nearly 
a  mile  of  that  open  ground  there  under  the  rain  of  their  canister 
and  shrapnel." 

"The  enemy  is  there.  Gen.  Longstreet,  and  I  am  going  to 
strike  him,"  said  Marse  Robert  in  his  firm,  quiet,  determined 
voice. 

About  eight  o'clock  I  rode  with  them  along  our  line  of  pros- 
trate infantn^  They  had  been  told  to  lie  down  to  prevent  attract- 
ing attention,  and  though  they  had  been  forbidden  to  cheer  they 
voluntarily  rose  and  lifted  in  reverential  adoration  their  caps  to 
our  beloved  commander  as  we  rode  slowly  along.  Oh,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  lives  of  such  men  as  these ! 

Well,  my  sweetheart,  at  1  o'clock  the  awful  silence  was  broken 
by  a  cannon  shot  and  then  anotlier,  and  then  more  than  100  guns 
shook  the  hills  from  crest  to  base,  answered  by  more  than  an- 
other 100— the  whole  world  a  blazing  volcano,  the  whole  of 
heaven  a  thunderbolt—,  then  darkness  and  absolute  silence — 
then  the  grim  and  gruesome,  low-spoken  commands— then  the 
forming  of  the  attacking  columns,  the  hurrying  of  the  men  to 
the  positions  assigned  to  them.  My  brave  Virginians  are  to  at- 
tack in  front.  On,  may  God  in  mercy  help  me  as  He  never 
helped  me  before. 

I  have  ridden  up  to  report  to  Old  Peter.  I  shall  give  him  this 
letter  to  mail  to  you,  and  a  package  to  give  you  if —Oh  my  darl- 
ing, do  you  feel  the  love  of  my  heart,  the  prayer,  as  I  write  that 
fatal  word-" if?" 

After  the  desolating  battle,  he  wrote: 

On  the  Fourth  I  wrote  you  just  a  line  of  heart-break.  The  sac- 
rifice of  life  on  that  blood-soaked  field  on  the  fatal  third  was  too 
awful  for  the  heralding  of  victory,  even  for  our  victorious  foe, 
who,  I  think,  believe  as  we  do,  that  it  decided  the  fate  of  our 
cause.  No  words  can  picture  the  anguish  of  that  roll-call  — the 
brethless  waits  between  responses.  The  "here"  of  those  who, 
by  God's  mercy,  had  miraculously  escaped  the  awful  rain  of 
shot  and  shell  was  a  sob— a  gasp— a  knell— for  the  unanswered 
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name  of  his  comrade  called  just  before.  There  was  no  tone  of 
thankfulness  for  having  been  spared  to  answer  to  their  names, 
but  rather  a  roll,  and  an  unvoiced  wish  that  they,  too,  had  been 
among  the  missing.  But  for  the  blight  to  your  young  life,  but 
for  you,  only  you,  my  darling,  your  Soldier  would  rather  by  far 
be  out  there,  too,  with  his  brave  Virginians— dead. 

Even  now  I  can  hear  them  cheering  as  I  gave  the  order,  ' '  For- 
ward!" I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  their  joyous  voices  as  they  called 
out  all  along  the  line,  "We'll  follow  you,  Marse  George.  We'll 
follow  you— we'll  follow  you."  Oh,  how  faithfully  they  kept 
their  word— following  me  on— on— on— to  their  death,  and  I,  be- 
lieving in  the  promised  support,  led  them  on— on— on— Oh,  God! 

I  can't  write  you  a  love  letter  to-day,  my  darling,  for  with  my 
great  love  for  you  and  my  gratitude  to  God  for  sparing  my  life 
to  devote  to  you,  comes  the  overpowering  thought  of  those  whose 
lives  were  sacrificed— of  the  broken-hearted  widows  and  mothers 
and  orphans. 

The  End  of  the  War  in  Sight 

The  final  letter  of  the  series  was  written  a  few  hours  before 
the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee  at  Appomattox.    It  follows: 

To-morrow,  my  darling,  may  see  our  flag  furled  forever. 
Jackerie,  our  faithful  old  mail  carrier,  sobs  behind  me  as  I 
write.  He  bears  tonight  this— his  last— message  from  me  as 
"Our  Cupid."  First  he  is  commissioned  with  three  orders, 
which  I  know  you  will  obey  as  fearlessly  as  the  bravest  of  your 
brother  soldiers.  Keep  up  a  stout  heart.  I  shall  come  back  to 
you  and  know  that  God  reigns.  After  tonight,  you  will  be  my 
whole  command— staff,  field  officers,  men— all.  The  second  com- 
mission is  only  given  as  a  precaution— least  I  should  not  return, 
or  lest  for  some  time  I  should  not  be  with  you.  Lee's  surrender 
is  imminent.    It  is  finished. 

Ah,  my  beloved  division!  Thousands  of  men  have  gone  to 
their  eternal  home,  having  given  up  their  lives  for  the  cause 
which  they  knew  to  be  just.  The  others,  alas !  heart-broken, 
crushed  in  spirit,  are  left  to  mourn  its  loss.  Well,  it  is  prac- 
tically all  over  now.  We  have  poured  out  our  blood  and  suffered 
untold  hardships  and  privations,  all  in  vain.  And  now,  well,  I 
must  not  forget,  either,  that  God  reigns.  Life  is  given  us  for 
the  p^erformance  of  duty,  and  duty  performed  is  happiness. 

It  is  finished— the  suffering,  the  horrors,  the  angiiish  of  these 
last  hours  of  struggle.  The  glorious  gift  of  your  love  will  help 
me  to  bear  the  memory  of  them.  In  this  midnight  hour  I  feel  the 
caressing  blessing  of  your  pure  spirit  as  it  mingles  with  mine. 
Peace  is  bom. 


Flint  Castle 


Flint  Village 


Traditions  of  the  Earliest  Visits  of  Foreigners 
to  North  America 

By  Col.  Reuben  Thomas  Durrett,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
the  Filson  Club 

VII.    THE  MADOC  TRADITION  IN  EUROPE 

THE  first  account  of  the  migration  of  Prince  Madoc  to 
unknown  lands  was  printed  in  the  voyages  of  Hakluit, 
first  published  in  London  in  1582.  Hakluit  took  it  from 
the  writings  of  Gutton  Owen,  a  Welsh  bard  who  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  part  of  the  Fourteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
Fifteenth  century,  and  who  in  turn  had  copied  it  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  abbeys  of  Conway  in  North  Wales  and  Strata  Flori- 
da in  South  Wales.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Welsh  at  that  time 
to  record  important  events  in  their  abbeys,  as  the  Egyptians  did 
in  their  temples.  The  bards,  who  were  the  historians  of  the 
times,  had  free  access  to  these  abbeys  and  copied  the  records 
and  repeated  or  sang  them  on  public  occasions.  Gutton  Owen 
was  a  well-known  bard,  and  of  sufficient  standing  for  King 
Henry  VII  to  appoint  him  one  of  a  commission  to  search  the 
records  of  Wales  for  the  genealogy  of  Owen  Tudor,  his  grand- 
father. Hence  Hakluit  gives  him  as  authority  for  the  Madoc 
tradition.  This  tradition  appears  in  Hakluit 's  "Divers  Voyages 
Touching  the  Discovery  of  America,  etc.,"  first  published  in 
l582,  as  follows : 

The  Madoc  Traditions  From  Hakluit's  Voyages— Volume  3, 

Page  1 

"After  the  death  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  his  sounes  fell  at  debate 
who  should  inherit  after  him,  for  the  eldest  sonne  born  in  Matri- 
mony Edward  or  Jorwerth  Drwidion  (Drwyndwn)  was  counted 
unmeet  to  govern  because  of  tlie  maime  upon  his  face,   and 

(113) 
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Howel  that  took  upon  him  the  rule,  was  a  base  sonne,  begotten 
upon  an  Irish  woman.  Therefore,  David,  another  Sonne,  gath- 
ered all  the  power  he  could  and  came  against  Howel,  and  fight- 
ing with  him,  slew  him  and  afterwards  enjoyed  quietly  the  whole 
land  of  North  Wales  until  his  brother  Jorwerth's  Sonne  came  to 
age. 

"Madoc,  another  of  Owen  Gwyneth's  Sonnes,  left  the  land  in 
contentions  betwixt  his  brethren  and  prepared  certain  ships  with 
men  and  munition  and  sought  adventures  by  seas,  sailing  west 
and  leaving  the  coast  of  Ireland  so  farre  north,  that  he  came  to  a 
land  unknown,  where  he  saw  many  strange  things. 

"This  land  must  needs  be  some  parts  of  the  Country,  of  which 
the  Spanyards  affirm  themselves  to  be  the  first  Finders  since 
Hanno's  Time;  whereupon  it  is  manifest  that  that  country  was 
by  Britons  discovered  long  before  Columbus  led  any  Spanyards 
thither. 

"Of  the  voyage  and  return  of  this  Madoc,  there  be  many  fables 
framed,  as  the  common  people  do  use  in  distance  of  place  and 
length  of  time,  rather  to  augment  than  to  diminsh,  but  sure  it  is, 
there  he  was.  And  after  he  had  returned  home,  and  declared 
the  pleasant  and  fruitful  countries,  that  he  had  seen  without  in- 
habitants, and  upon  the  contrary,  for  what  barren  and  wild 
ground  his  brothers  and  nephews  did  murther  one  another,  he 
prepared  a  number  of  ships  and  got  with  him  such  Men  and 
Women  as  were  desirous  to  live  in  quietness,  and  taking  leave 
of  his  friends,  took  his  journey  thithei'wards  again. 

"Therefore,  it  is  supposed  that  he  and  his  people  inhabited 
part  of  those  countries,  for  it  appeareth  by  Francis  Lopez  de 
Comara  that  in  Acuzamil,  and  other  places,  the  people  honoured 
the  Cross.  Wliereby  it  may  be  gathered  that  Christians  had  been 
there  before  the  coming  of  the  Spanyards  but  because  this  peo- 
ple were  not  many,  they  followed  the  manner  of  the  land  which 
they  came  to,  and  the  language  they  found  there. 

"This  Madoc  arriving  in  that  western  country,  unto  the  which 
he  came  in  the  year  1170,  left  most  of  his  people  there,  and  re- 
turning back  for  more  of  his  own  nation,  acquaintance  and 
friends  to  inhabit  that  fair  land  and  large  country,  went  thither 
again  with  Ten  Sallies,  as  I  find  noted  by  Gutton  Owen.    I  am 
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of  the  opinion  that  the  land  whereunto  he  came  was  some  part 
of  the  West  Indies." 

This  Madoc  tradition  next  appears  in  the  history  of  Wales 
by  Caradoc,  translated  into  English  by  Llwyd  and  published  by 
Powell  in  1584.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  in  the  original 
work  of  Caradoc,  whose  history  only  comes  down  to  the  year 
1157.  Llwyd,  the  translator,  added  to  the  original  text  of  Cara- 
doc the  Madoc  tradition,  which  he  got  from  the  abbeys  of  Con- 
way and  Strata  Florida,  as  Owen  had  gotten  what  was  pub- 
lished by  Hakluit.  The  source  of  the  tradition  is  therefore  the 
same  in  both  Hakluit  and  Powell  and  the  facts  substantially  the 
same.  The  following  is  the  Welsh  tradition  as  given  in  the 
new  edition  (London,  1812)  of  Powell's  Caradoc,  pages  194-196: 

The  Madoc  Tradition  in  Welsh  History 

' '  Prince  Owen  GrwjTiedd  being  dead  the  succession  was  of  right 
to  descend  to  his  eldest  legitimate  son,  lorwerth  Drwydwn,  other- 
wise called  Edward  with  the  Broken  Nose;  but  by  reason  of  that 
blemish  upon  his  face,  he  was  laid  aside  as  unfit  to  take  upon 
him  the  government  of  North  Wales.  Therefore  his  younger 
brothers  began  every  one  to  aspire,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  their 
father ;  but  Howel,  who  was  of  all  the  eldest,  but  base  born  be- 
gotten of  an  Irish  woman,  finding  they  could  not  agree,  stept  in 
himself  and  took  upon  him  the  government.  But  David,  who 
was  legitimately  born  could  not  brook  that  a  bastard  should 
ascend  his  father's  throne,  and  therefore  he  made  all  the  prepar- 
ation possible  to  pull  him  down.  Howel,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
as  resolute  to  maintain  his  ground,  and  was  not  willing  so 
quickly  to  deliver  up,  what  he  had  not  very  long  got  posession 
of;  and  so  both  brothers  meeting  together  in  the  field,  were  re-- 
solved  to  try  their  title  by  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  battle 
had  not  lasted  long,  but  Howel  was  slain;  and  then  David  was 
unanimously  proclaimed  and  saluted  Prince  of  North  Wales, 
which  principality  ho  enjoyed  without  any  molestation,  till 
Llewlyn,  lorwerth  Drwynden's  son  came  of  age,  as  will  here- 
after appear.  But  Madoc,  another  of  Owen  Gwynedd's  sons, 
finding  how  his  brothers  contended  for  the  principality,  and  that 
his  native  country  was  like  to  be  turmoiled  in  a  civil  war,  did 
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think  it  his  better  prudence  to  try  his  fortune  abroad ;  and  there- 
fore leaving  North  Wales  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  sailed 
with  a  small  fleet  of  ships  which  he  had  rigged  and  manned  for 
that  purpose,  to  the  westward ;  and  leaving  Ireland  on  the  north, 
he  came  at  length  to  an  unknown  country,  where  most  things 
appeared  to  him  new  and  uncustomary,  and  the  manner  of  the 
natives  far  different  from  what  he  had  seen  in  Europe.  This 
country,  says  the  learned  H.  Llyod,  must  of  necessity  be  some 
part  of  that  vast  tract  of  ground,  of  which  the  Spaniards,  since 
Hanno's  time,  boast  themselves  to  be  the  first  discoverers,  and 
which  by  order  of  Cosmography,  seems  to  be  some  part  of  Nova 
Hispania,  or  Florida;  whereby  it  is  manifested,  that  this  coun- 
try was  discovered  by  the  Britains,  long  before  either  Columbus 
or  Americus  Vesputius  sailed  thither.  But  concerning  Madoc's 
voyage  to  this  country,  and  afterwards  his  return  from  thence, 
there  are  many  fabulous  stories  and  idle  tales  invented  by  the 
vulgar,  who  are  sure  never  to  diminish  from  what  they  hear, 
but  will  add  to  and  increase  any  fable  as  far  as  their  invention 
will  prompt  them.  However,  says  the  same  author,  it  is  certain 
that  Madoc  arrived  in  this  country,  and  after  he  had  viewed  the 
fertility  and  pleasantness  of  it,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  in- 
vite more  of  his  countrymen  out  of  Britain;  and  there- 
fore leaving  most  of  those  he  had  brought  with  him  al- 
ready behind,  he  returned  for  Wales.  Being  arrived  there, 
he  began  to  acquaint  his  friends  with  what  a  fair  and  ex- 
tensive land  he  had  met  with,  void  of  any  inhabitants,  whilst 
they  employed  all  their  skill  to  supplant  one  another,  only  for  a 
ragged  portion  of  rocks  and  mountains ;  and  therefore  he  would 
persuade  them  to  change  their  present  state  of  danger  and  con- 
tinual clashings  for  a  more  quiet  being  of  ease  and  enjoyment. 
And  so  having  got  a  considerable  number  of  Welsh  together,  he 
bid  adieu  to  his  native  country,  and  sailed  with  ten  ships  back  to 
them  he  had  left  behind.  It  is  therefore  to  be  supposed,  says 
our  author,  that  Madoc  and  his  people  inhabited  part  of  that 
country,  since  called  Florida  by  reason  that  it  appears  from 
Francis  Loves,  an  author  of  no  small  reputation,  that  in  Acu- 
sanus  and  other  places,  the  people  honoured  and  worshipped  the 
cross ;  whence  it  may  be  naturally  concluded  that  christians  had 
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been  there  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards;  and  who  these 
christians  might  be,  imless  it  were  this  colony  of  Madoc's,  it  can- 
not be  easily  imagined.  But  by  reason  that  the  Welsh  who  came 
over,  were  not  many,  they  intermixed  in  a  few  years  with  the 
natives  of  the  country  and  so  following  their  manners  and  using 
their  language,  they  became  at  length  undistinguishable  from 
the  barbarians.  But  the  country  which  Madoc  landed  in,  is  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Powell  supposed  to  be  part  of  Mexico  for  which 
conjecture  he  lays  down  these  following  reasons: — first  as  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Spanish  chronicles  of  the  conquest  of  the  West 
Indies  the  inhabitants  and  natives  of  that  country  affirm  by  tra- 
dition, that  their  rulers  descended  from  a  strange  nation,  which 
came  thither  from  a  strange  country;  as  it  was  confessed  by 
King  Montezimia,  in  a  speech  at  his  submission  to  the  King  of 
Castile,  before  Hernando  Cortez,  the  Spanish  general.  And 
then  the  British  words  and  names  of  places  used  in  that  country, 
even  at  this  day  do  undoubtedly  argue  the  same;  as  when  they 
speak  and  confabulate  together,  they  use  this  British  word, 
Gwarando,  which  signifies  to  hearken,  or  listen,  and  a  certain 
bird  with  a  white  head,  they  call  Pengwyn,  which  signifies  the 
same  in  Welsh.  But  for  a  more  complete  confirmation  of  this, 
the  island  of  Corroeso,  the  cape  of  Bryton,  the  river  of  Gwyn- 
dor,  and  the  white  rock  of  Pengwyn,  which  are  all  British  words, 
do  manifestly  shew,  that  it  was  that  country  which  Madoc  and 
his  people  inhabited." 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  preface  to  Doctor  Powell 's  Car- 
adoc  (new  edition,  London,  1812)  explains  how  the  Madoc  tradi- 
tion got  into  the  work  of  Caradoc  after  his  death.  Caradoc's 
history  ends  with  the  year  1157,  and  Llyod  undertook  to  make 
such  additions  as  would  bring  it  down  to  1270  and  then  publish 
the  whole  in  an  English  translation.  Among  the  additions  was 
the  Madoc  tradition  obtained  from  the  Welsh  abbeys  through 
Gutton  Owen.  Death,  however,  overtook  Llyod  before  he  could 
publish  his  work,  and  Doctor  Powell  becoming  possessed  of  his 
manuscript  published  it  with  his  own  edition  in  1584. 

In  the  foregoing  extracts  from  Hakluit  and  Powell,  which 
contain  the  earliest  information  outside  of  the  Welsh  abbeys  on 
the  subject,  nothing  appears  to  determine  the  country  to  which 
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Madoc  went.  He  is  simply  represented  as  leaving  Ireland  to 
the  north  and  sailing  west  until  he  reached  a  satisfactory  coun- 
try; then  returning  to  Wales  for  recruits  and  sailing  back  to 
where  he  had  landed  on  the  first  voyage.  What  is  said  by  Hak- 
luit  about  the  West  Indies  being  the  Madoc  land  and  by  Powell 
about  Florida  and  Mexico  being  the  place,  was  simply  their 
opinion  after  the  discovery  of  Columbus.  We  now  know  that  if 
Madoc  had  continued  to  sail  westward  and  did  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  an  interventing  island  he  would  have  been  bound  to 
reach  some  part  of  America,  but  neither  Madoc  nor  his  contem- 
poraries knew  this,  from  the  fact  that  America  was  then  un- 
known. These  two  extracts,  short  and  wanting  in  detail  as  they 
are,  form  the  historic  basis  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
tale  of  the  Welsh  discovery  in  the  Twelfth  century  rests.  Cor- 
roborative evidence  had  to  come  from  America.  But  for  this 
American  evidence  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Madoc  tradi- 
tion would  ever  have  gotten  beyond  a  limited  circle  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales.  Giraldus,  a  Welsh  author  who  wrote  at  the 
time  of  the  Madoc  expedition,  does  not  mention  it,  and  but  for 
the  rolls  of  the  Welsh  abbeys  it  is  possible  that  the  record  of 
the  event  would  have  perished  at  that  time.  The  American  au- 
thorities have  given  it  color  and  shape  and  strength,  and  I  now 
propose  to  present  such  of  them  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect.  As 
far  as  possible  they  will  be  given  in  their  order  of  time,  and  ex- 
tracts made  from  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have 
access  to  the  originals. 

VIII.    THE  MADOC  TRADITION  IN  AMERICA 

Captain  John  Smith,  the  first  historian  of  Virginia,  is  entitled 
to  whatever  honor  may  belong  to  the  first  record  of  the  Madoc 
tradition  in  America.  At  the  beginning  of  an  enumeration  of 
the  discoveries  of  America  in  his  history,  after  simply  naming 
the  stories  of  Arthur,  ]\Ialgo,  Brandon,  etc.,  as  something  he 
knew  nothing  about  and  doubtless  cared  less,  he  gives  the  Ma- 
doc tradition  from  the  Welsh  Chronicles  as  the  only  discovery 
before  that  of  Columbus.  It  will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of 
his  enumeration,  in  his  "Generall  Historic  of  Virginia,  New 
England,  and  the  Suramer  Isles,"  published  at  London  in  1624, 
page  1.    It  is  as  follows : 
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' '  The  Chronicles  of  Wales  report,  that  Madock,  f onne  to  Owen 
Quineth,  Prince  of  Wales,  feeing  his  two  brethren  at  debate  who 
fhould  inherit,  prepared  certaine  Ships  with  men  and  munition ; 
and  left  his  Country  to  feeke  adventures  by  Sea;  leaving  Ire- 
land north  he  fayled  weft  till  he  came  to  a  land  unknowne.  Re- 
turning home  and  relating  what  pleafant  and  fruitful  countries  he 
had  feen  without  inhabitants  and  for  what  barren  ground  his 
brethren  and  kindred  did  murther  one  another,  he  provided  a 
number  of  Shijis,  and  got  with  him  fuch  men  and  women  as  were 
defirous  to  live  in  quietneffe  that  arrived  with  him  in  this  new 
land  in  the  yeare  1170;  Left  many  of  his  people  there  and  re- 
turned for  more.  But  where  this  place  was  no  Hiftory  can 
fhow. ' ' 

The  best  American  evidence  corroborative  of  this  tradition, 
however,  begins  with  a  statement  made  by  the  Reverend  Morgan 
Jones  in  1685.  Parson  Jones  was  a  resident  of  Virginia  in  1660, 
and  was  sent  by  Governor  Berkeley  as  chaplain  of  an  expedition 
to  South  Carolina.  Afterward,  while  residing  in  New  York,  he 
made  the  following  written  statement  and  delivered  it  to  Doctor 
Thomas  Llwyd  of  Pennsylvania,  from  whom,  after  passing 
through  the  hands  of  several  other  respectable  persons,  it 
reached  the  Reverend  Theophilus  Evans,  who  had  it  published 
in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  London,  in  1740,  page  103. 
Parson  Jones'  statement  is  as  follows: 

"These  presents  may  certify  all  persons  whatever,  that  in 
the  year  1660  being  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia,  and  Chaplain  to 
Major  General  Bennet  of  Mansoman  county,  tlie  said  Major 
Bennett  and  Sir  William  Berkley  sent  two  ships  to  Port  Royal, 
now  called  South  Carolina,  which  is  sixty  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward of  Cape  Fair,  and  1  was  sent  tlierewith  to  be  their  minister.. 
Upon  the  8th  of  April  we  set  out  fi'om  "Virginia,  and  arrived 
at  the  Harbour's  Mouth  of  Port  Royal  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  where  we  waited  for  the  rest  of  the  Fleet  that  was  to 
sail  from  Barbardoes  and  Bermuda  with  one  Mr.  West,  who 
was  to  be  r)o])uty  Governor  of  the  said  Place.  As  soon  as  the 
Fleet  came  in,  the  smallest  vessels  that  were  with  us  sailed  up  the 
river  to  a  place  calle<l  the  Oyster  Point.  There  T  continued 
about  8  months,  all  which  time  being  most  starved  for  want  of 
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provisions,  I  and  five  more  travelled  through  the  Wilderness, 
till  we  came  to  the  Tuscorara  Comitry.  There  the  Tuscorara 
Indians  took  us  prisoners,  because  we  told  them  we  were  bound 
for  Roanoke.  That  night  they  carried  us  to  their  town,  and  shut 
us  up  close  to  our  no  small  dread.  The  next  day  they  entered 
into  a  consultation  about  us,  which  after  it  was  over  their  in- 
terperter  told  us  that  we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  die  next 
morning.  Thereupon  being  very  much  dejected  and  speaking 
to  this  effect  in  the  British  tongue  'Have  I  escaped  so  many 
dangers  and  must  I  now  be  knocked  on  the  head  like  a  Dog, '  then 
presently  an  Indian  came  to  me,  which  afterwards  appeared  to 
be  a  War  Captain  belonging  to  the  Sachem  of  the  Doegs  (whose 
original  I  find  needs  be  from  the  Old  Britons)  and  took  me  up 
by  the  middle,  and  told  me  in  the  British  tongue  I  should  not 
die,  and  thereupon  went  to  the  Emperor  of  Tuscorara  and  agreed 
for  my  ransom,  and  the  men  that  were  with  me.  They  then  wel- 
comed us  to  their  town,  and  entertained  us  \erj  civilly  and 
cordially  four  months,  during  which  time  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  them  familiarly  in  the  British  language,  and 
did  preach  to  them  three  times  a  week  in  the  same  language, 
and  they  would  confer  with  me  about  anything  that  was  difficult 
therein ;  and  at  our  dejjarture  they  abundantly  supplied  us  with 
whatever  was  necessarj^  to  our  support  and  well-doing.  They 
are  settled  upon  Pontiago  River,  not  far  from  Cape  Atros.  This 
is  a  brief  recital  of  my  travels,  among  the  Doeg  Indians,  Mor- 
gan Jones,  the  son  of  John  Jones,  of  Basaleg,  near  Newport,  in 
the  county  of  Monmouth,  I  am  ready  to  conduct  any  Welshman, 
or  others  to  the  country.        New  York,  March  10th,  1865-6." 

Geography  was  not  as  well  understood  at  the  date  of  this 
statement  by  Parson  Jones  as  it  is  at  the  present,  and  as  it  was 
published  fifty-five  years  after  it  was  written,  and  probably 
without  proof-sheets  being  seen  by  the  author,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  would  contain  errors,  especially  in  the  names  of 
persons  and  ]3laces.  He  doubtless  meant  for  Mansoman  the 
county  of  Nansemond,  in  southeast  Virginia ;  for  Cape  Fair, 
Cape  Fear;  for  Pontiago  River,  Pamlico  River;  and  for  Cape 
Atros,  Cape  Hatteras.  The  important  word,  however,  in  the 
statement  is  Doeg,  the  name  by  which  he  designates  the  tribe 
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of  Indians  who  spoke  Welsh.  1  know  of  but  one  tribe  of  Indian? 
that  bore  the  name  of  Doeg.  They  were  located  in  Maryland, 
in  what  is  now  Prince  George  County,  and  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Lord  Baltimore  in  1666.  They  might  easily  enough,  with 
the  proclivity  of  their  race,  have  wandered  from  Maryland 
through  Virginia  to  North  Carolina  or  vica  versa.  If  they  were 
originally  called  Madocs,  after  the  Welsh  prince,  the  lengtli 
of  time  between  the  coming  of  the  Welsh  to  America  and  the  date 
of  the  Baltimore  treaty,  or  the  Jones  narrative,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  change  in  name. 

But  if  this  statement  of  Parson  Jones  be  ti'ue,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  this  tribe  of  Indians  in  North  Carolina 
in  1660,  speaking  the  Welsh  language,  upon  any  hypothesis  more 
reasonable  than  that  of  their  being  descendants  of  the  Madoc  col- 
ony. Parson  Jones  did  not  seem  to  know  anji;hing  about  Madoc, 
or  at  most  said  nothing  about  him.  He  does  say,  however,  that 
he  lived  for  four  months  among  Indians  who  called  themselves 
Doegs;  that  he  conversed  with  them,  and  that  he  preached  to 
them  in  the  Welsh  language,  which  they  understood,  and  that 
they  were  located  on  Pamlico  River  at  no  great  distance  from 
Cape  Hatteras  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he 
did  not  give  a  description  of  the  persons  and  habits  of  these  In- 
dians and  record  their  traditions,  if  any  they  had,  of  their  ori- 
gin, et  cetera.  If  they  had  only  stated  why  they  were  called 
Doegs,  they  might  have  furnished  a  key  to  unlock  the  mystery 
of  their  origin;  for  the  taking  of  names  is  an  important  act 
among  Indians,  and  never  occurs  without  a  meaning.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Delawares  were  meant  by  the  Doegs, 
but  this  takes  us  no  nearer  to  Madoc.  Different  writers  have 
thought  that  the  Pawnees  and  the  Padoucas  and  the  Mandans 
were  descended  from  the  Madoc  colony,  but  none  of  these  In- 
dians could  ever  give  such  an  account  of  their  origin  as  to 
point  to  any  certain  line  of  descent. 

In  177n  was  jiublished  in  Philadelphia  a  work  entitled  "Ma- 
terials towards  a  History  of  the  American  Baptists,"  by  Mor- 
gan Edwards.  In  appendix  number  eight  to  tliis  work  appears 
the  following  letter,  dated  March  1,  1733,  and  addressed  to  the 
British  Missionary  Society  in  London: 
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"It  is  not  unknown  to  you  that  Madoc  Gwynedd,  a  prince  of 
Wales,  did  about  500  years  ago,  sail  to  the  westward  with  sev- 
eral ships  and  a  great  number  of  his  subjects;  and  was  never 
heard  of  after.  Some  relics  of  the  Welsh  tongue  being  found 
in  old  and  deserted  settlements  about  the  Mississippi  make  it 
probable  that  he  sailed  up  that  river.  And  we,  being  moved 
with  brotherly  love  to  our  countrymen  are  meditating  to  go  in 
search  of  them,  but  are  discouraged  by  the  distance  of  the  place 
and  uncertainty  of  the  course  we  should  steer.  If  you  can  give 
us  any  information  and  direction  together  with  some  help  to 
bear  the  exj^ense  we  shall  find  men  adventurous  enough  to  un- 
dertake the  expedition  having  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  carry 
the  gospel  of  peace  among  our  ancient  brethren;  and  believing 
it  will  be  to  the  enlargement  of  the  British  empire  in  America 
and  a  proof  of  prior  right  to  the  whole  continent  should  we 
happily  succeed. 

"We  remain,  gentlemen,  your  lo\4ng  countrjTnen, 

John  Davis  Nathaniel  Jenkins 

David  Evans  Benj.  Griffiths 

Eynalt  Howel  Joseph  Eaton." 

Now  here  are  half-a-dozen  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia  who 
have  faith  enough  in  the  Madoc  tradition  to  offer  to  search  for 
any  remnant  that  may  remain  of  the  Welsh  colony,  provided  the 
necessary  money  can  be  raised  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  expe- 
dition. These  gentlemen  make  no  allusion  to  the  statement  of 
Reverend  Morgan  Jones,  which  they  possibly  had  not  seen,  but 
simply  rely  upon  the  tradition  which  was  prevalent  concerning 
Madoc.  If  a  claim  to  the  country  by  discovery  were  a  part  of 
their  object,  as  they  suggest,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  even  if 
they  had  found  the  Madoc  colony,  to  have  set  up  a  valid  claim 
founded  on  the  right  of  discovery.  As  the  French  held  the 
country  when  this  search  was  proposed,  it  would  have  been  quite 
a  serious  undertaking  to  have  driven  them  out,  for  Wales  or  any 
other  country. 

Captain  Isaac  Stewart,  an  officer  of  the  Provincial  Cavalry  of 
South  Carolina,  in  1782,  made  the  following  statement,  which 
was  published  in  the  second  vohuue  of  the  "American  Museum" 
for  July,  1787,  page  92 : 
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"I  was  taken  prisoner  about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fort 
Pitt,  about  18  years  ago,  by  the  Indians,  and  was  carried  by 
them  to  the  Wabash  with  many  more  white  men,  who  were  exe- 
cuted with  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity;  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  call  forth  the  sjinpathy  of  what  is  called  the  good 
women  of  the  town  who  was  permitted  to  redeem  me  from  the 
flames,  by  giving,  as  my  ransom,  a  horse. 

"After  remaining  two  years  in  bondage  amongst  tlie  Indians, 
a  Spaniard  came  to  the  nation,  having  been  sent  from  Mexico  on 
discoveries.  He  made  application  to  the  chiefs,  for  redeeming 
me  and  another  white  man  in  the  like  situation,  a  native  of 
Wales,  named  John  Davey,  which  they  complied  with,  and  we 
took  our  departure  in  company  with  the  Spaniard,  and  travelled 
to  the  westward,  crossing  the  Mississippi  near  the  River  Rouge, 
or  Red  River,  up  which  we  travelled  700  miles,  when  we  came  to 
a  nation  of  Indians,  remarkably  v/hite  and  whose  hair  was  of  a 
reddish  color,  at  least  mostly  so ;  they  lived  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  river  that  empties  itself  into  Red  River,  which  is  called  the 
River  Post.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  after  our  arrival  among 
these  Indians,  the  Welshman  informed  me  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  remain  with  them,  giving  as  a  reason  that  he  under- 
stood their  language,  it  being  very  little  different  from  the 
Welsh.  My  curiosity  was  excited  very  much  by  this  information, 
and  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  who 
informed  him  (in  a  language  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  which 
had  no  affinity  to  that  of  any  other  Indian  tongue  I  ever  heard) 
that  their  foiefathers  of  this  nation  came  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  describing 
particularly  the  country  now  called.  West  Florida,  and  that  on 
the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  Mexico,  they  fled  to  their 
then  abode,  and  as  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  advanced,  he 
brought  forth  roles  of  parchment  which  were  carefully  tied  up 
in  otter  skins,  on  which  wei-e  large  characters,  written  with  blue 
ink,  the  characters  I  did  not  understand  and  the  Welshman  be- 
ing niiacquaiiitcd  with  letters,  even  of  his  own  language,  I  was 
not  able  to  know  the  moaning  of  the  writing.  They  are  a  bold, 
hardy  intrei)id  peojile,  veiy  warlike,  and  the  women  beautiful 
when  compared  with  ntlicr  Indians." 
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The  Spaniards  bad  recently  come  into  possession  of  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mississippi  by  cession  from  France,  and  it  was 
natural  enough  that  they  should  have  explorers  in  the  field  ex- 
amining it.  Captain  Stewart  and  his  Spanish  companion  went 
a  long  way  south  before  crossing  the  Mississippi  into  this  terri- 
tory, but  that  seeming  wandering  may  have  been  a  part  of  their 
explorations.  They  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Red  River  and 
went  up  this  stream  toward  its  source  in  Northwestern  Texas. 
Here  they  found  Indians  who  were  white,  and  talked  Welsh. 
This  was  in  the  region  of  the  Padoucah  tribe  of  reputed  White 
Indians,  on  the  Rio  Del  Norte,  who,  according  to  General  Bowles 
an  intelligent  Irishman  living  among  the  Cherokees,  spoke 
Welsh.  Captain  Stewart's  geography,  like  that  of  all  early  ex- 
plorers, was  not  very  accurate,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise  when  there  was  no  one  to  teach  geography  and  make 
reliable  maps,  as  in  later  times. 

In  1796,  Reverend  John  Williams,  LL.D.,  published  in  London 
a  book  eutitled  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  of  the  Tradition  con- 
cerning the  Discovery  of  America  by  Madog. "  This  book 
abounds  in  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Madoc 
colony  in  America,  and  from  it  the  following  extracts,  beginning 
at  page  41,  are  taken: 

"Mr.  Chas.  Beatty,  a  Missionary  from  New  York,  accompan- 
ied by  a  Mr.  Duflfield,  visited  some  inland  parts  of  North  Ameri- 
ca in  the  year  1766.  If  I  rightly  understood  his  journal,  he  trav- 
elled about  400,  or  500  miles  to  the  southeast  of  New  York.  Dur- 
ing his  Tour  he  met  with  several  persons  who  had  been  among 
the  Indians  from  their  youth,  or  who  had  been  taken  captives  by 
them,  and  lived  with  them  several  years.  Among  others  one 
Benjamin  Sutton,  who  had  visited  different  Nations,  and  had 
lived  many  years  with  them.  His  account,  in  Mr.  Beatty 's  words, 
was  as  follows : 

"He  (Benjamin  Sutton)  informed  us,  when  he  was  with  the 
Chaetaw  Nation,  or  tribe  of  Indians  at  the  Mississippi,  he  went 
to  an  Indian  town  a  very  considerable  distance  from  New  Or- 
leans, whose  inhabitants  were  of  a  different  complexion ;  not  so 
tawny  as  those  of  other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh.  He  said 
he  saw  a  book  among  them,  which  he  supposed  was  a  Welsh  Bi- 
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ble,  which  they  kept  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  skin,  but  they 
could  not  read  it;  and  that  he  heard  some  of  the  Indians  after- 
wards in  the  lower  Shawanaugh  Town  speak  Welsh  with  one 
Lewis  a  Welshman,  captive  there.  This  Welsh  tribe  now  lives 
on  the  West  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  a  great  way  above 
New  Orleans. 

"Levi  Hicks,  as  being  among  the  Indians  from  his  youth, 
told  us  he  had  been,  when  attending  an  Embassy  in  a  town  of 
Indians,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  who  talked 
Welsh  (as  he  was  told,  for  he  did  not  understand  them)  and  our 
interjjreter  Joseph  saw  some  Indians  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
of  the  same  Tribe,  who  talked  Welsh,  for  he  told  us  some  of  the 
words  they  said,  which  he  knew  to  be  Welsh,  as  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  some  Welsh  people." 

Following  the  preceding  extract  in  the  book  of  Mr.  Williams 
is  a  lengthy  account  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  who  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians  in  Virginia  and  condemned  to  death.  Just 
before  he  was  to  be  executed— whether  by  fire  or  some  other  tor- 
ture is  not  stated— he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  aloud  in  the 
Welsh  language.  His  executioners  understood  his  words,  had 
his  death  sentence  set  aside,  and  restored  him  to  liberty.  No 
name  or  date  is  given,  but  the  facts  stated  are  so  nearly  identi- 
cal with  those  in  the  narrative  of  the  Reverend  Morgan  Jones 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  bis  being  the  minister  referred 
to.  The  narrative  of  Mr.  Jones  has  been  previously  given  in 
this  article,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  These  two  accounts 
of  the  same  event,  related  so  distantly  apart  in  both  space  and 
time,  indicate  how  widely  spread  the  Madoc  tradition  was  in 
America.  It  does  not  ayipear  that  Mr.  Sutton  had  e\er  seen 
the  Jones  narrative,  and  yet  more  than  one  hundred  years 
afterward,  and  more  than  one  thousand  miles  distant 
in  the  wild  West,  he  substanially  repeated  from  tradition  facts 
set  forth  in  the  Jones  narrative.  Such  coincident  narratives  in- 
dicate that  this  tradition  was  known  all  over  both  savage  and 
civilized  America. 

"Sutton  fui-thor  informed  us  that  in  the  Delaware  tribe  of 
Indians  he  observed  their  women  to  follow  exactly  the  custom 
of  the  Jewish  women,  in  kecj)ing  separate  from  the  rest  seven 
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days  at  certain  times  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  law;  that  from 
some  old  men  among  them  he  had  heard  the  following  Tradi- 
tions :  That  of  old  time  their  }3eople  were  divided  by  a  river, 
and  one  part  tarrying  behind,  that  they  knew  not  for  certainty 
how  they  first  came  to  this  continent,  but  account  for  their  com- 
ing into  these  parts,  near  where  they  are  now  settled.  That 
a  King  of  their  nation  where  they  formally  lived  far  to  the  west, 
left  his  Kingdom  to  his  two  sons  that  the  one  son  making  war 
upon  the  other,  the  latter  thereupon  determined  to  depart  and  seek 
some  new  Habitation;  that  accordingly  he  set  out  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  his  people,  and  that  after  wandering  to  and  fro 
for  the  space  of  40  years,  they  at  length  came  to  Delaware  River, 
where  they  settled  370  years  ago.  The  way,  he  says,  they  keep 
account  of  this,  is  by  putting  on  a  black  bead  of  Wampum  every 
year  since  on  a  Belt  they  have  for  that  purpose." 

This  tradition  is  evidently  a  distorted  and  confused  version 
of  the  original  account  of  the  Madoc  narrative  as  related  Hak- 
luit's  Voyages  and  Powell's  Caradoc.  After  passing  through 
Indian  tribes  for  centuries  we  could  hardly  expect  it  to  show  less 
changes  than  it  exhibits,  and  yet  through  all  the  changes  the 
original  is  plainly  seen.  Madoc  is  the  dissatisfied  son  who  wan- 
ders for  forty  years,  and  thus  confounds  the  narrative  with  the 
Israelites  in  the  journey  to  Palestine  through  the  Eed  Sea  and 
the  Wilderness.  If  there  were  truth  in  this  Indian  version  of 
the  tradition,  we  should  be  much  obliged  for  being  informed  that 
Madoc  and  his  colony  landed  on  the  Delaware  River  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  ago. 

In  this  learned  work  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  testimony  of  numer- 
ous persons  who  had  been  among  the  Welsh  Indians  in  Amer- 
ica is  given  in  the  shape  of  letters  and  statements.  It  also  con- 
tains a  vast  number  of  authorities  on  the  subject  which  were  ac- 
cessible to  the  author  at  the  time  it  was  published.  It  is  in  fact 
an  exhaustive  work  on  the  subject. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Historic  New  England  Towns  Revisited,  or 
Back  on  my  Native  Heath 


BY  ANDREW  M.  SHERMAN 

CHAPTER  IV 

RESUMING  the  story  of  our  sojom-n  in  old  Ply- 
mouth I  will  say,  that  we  (that  is  to  say,  my 
brother  and  I)  selected  as  our  home,  while  con- 
ducting our  researches,  the  Samoset  (accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  according  to  the  invariable  pronunciation  of  the 
residents  of  the  place),  the  proprietor  of  which,  as  we  learned 
but  a  short  time  before  bidding  him  adieu,  is  the  son  of  a  Civil 
War  veteran  who  served  in  the  Sixteenth  Connecticut  Volunteer 
Infantry.  An  earlier  knowledge  of  this  interesting  fact,  to  us, 
also  veterans  of  the  War  for  the  Union,  would  doubtless  have 
added  to  our  otherwise  enjoyable  sojourn  at  this  homelike  hos- 
telry of  old  PhTuouth. 

Although  my  brother  and  I  had  several  times  within  the 
twenty-tive  years  past  \nsited  old  Pljnnouth,  and  had  each  time 
paid  our  sincere  respects  to  the  rock  on  which  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  landed,  our  feet  were  again  almost  irresistibly  drawn  to 
the  spot  now  considered  sacred  by  every  true  lover  of  America ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  invariable  custom  of  visitors  to  this 
national  mecca,  we  once  more  stood  upon  the  rock  which  the  feet 
of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  pressed  as  they  stepped  from  the  frail 
shallop  in  wliidi  they  approached  the  "rock-bound"  coast  of 
New  England. 

Readers  of  this  article  will  remember  that  the  Mayflower, 
which  had  brought  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  old  England,  an- 
chored off  what  is  now  Provincetown,  Mass.,  sometime  in  No- 
vember, Kil'O.    While  at  anchor  at  this  point  what  is  known  as 

(127) 
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The  Pilgrim  Compact  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  nearly  e\ 
man  on  board,  in  the  cabin  of  the  vessel.  A  copy  of  this  C 
pact  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  with  the  names  of  the  s 
ers. 

This  first  American  constitution,  which  Lincoln  pronoui 
the  foundation  of  the  American  Republic,  was  drawn  up  on 
lid  of  a  chest,  belonging  to  Elder  Brewster.  This  chest  of  1 
way  pine  is  preserved  in  the  Atheneum  at  Hartford,  Conm 
cut. 

It  was  while  the  Mayflower  lay  off  Provincetown,  that  sev 
excursions  were  made  by  a  portion  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  s 
lop  brought  over  on  the  vessel  which  brought  the  Pilgrim  F 
ers ;  these  excursions  were  made  with  the  view  to  discoverii 
suitable  place  of  landing  for  permanent  settlement.  The 
count  of  one  of  these  excursions,  written  by  Governor  Will 
Bradford,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  interest. 

During  the  last  of  these  excursions,  which  started  from 
Provincetown  on  December  6,  1620,  the  shallop  lost  her  rud( 
and  to  "cap  the  climax"  her  mast  was  broken,  which  left 
in  a  crippled  condition.  Drifting,  at  last,  upon  an  island,  w] 
was  subsequently  named  Clark's  Island,  after  John  Clark, 
first  mate  of  the  Mayflower,  the  little  company  landed  and  s] 
Saturday,  December  18th,  iu  repairing  their  crippled  craft. 
Sunday,  the  19th,  the  Pilgrims  held  their  first  religious  ser 
on  shore.  Next  day,  Monday,  the  2(Jth  of  December,  the 
eruited  company  started  out  on  another  excursion;  and  on 
day  they  made  a  landing  on  what  is  now  known  the  wide  wi 
over  as  Plymouth  Rock.  I  have  mentioned  these  facts  as  ar 
troduction  to  the  statement  that  the  landing  of  this  little  c 
pany  from  the  shallop,  consisting  of  but  a  small  portion  of 
Pilgrims  who  came  in  the  Majilower,  was  The  Landing  of 
Pilgrims. 

The  names  of  the  sixteen  persons  who  landed  at  Plymoutl 
December  20,  1620,  are  as  follows :  Miles  Standish,  John  Car 
William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  Edward  Tillie,  John 
lie,  John  Howland,  Richard  Warren,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Ed'w 
Doty,  Isaac  Allerton,  Thomas  English,  John  Clark,  mate,  ( 
pin,  pilot,  master  gunner  and  three  sailors. 
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On  Tuesday,  December  21st,  the  Mayflower  was  brought  up 
into  Plymouth  Harbor,  and  anchored  in  the  channel;  and  by 
means  of  the  shallop  the  remainder  of  the  Pilgrims  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Mayflower  to  shore,  landing,  as  did  the  little 
company  on  the  previous  Monday,  on  what  we  now  call  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  Some  historians  state  that  Mary  Chilton,  an  Eng- 
lish maiden,  was  the  first  of  the  company  that  landed  on  the  21st, 
to  step  upon  the  rock  which  is  now  considered  sacred  by  all 
true  Americans. 

One  of  the  fondly  anticipated  pleasures  of  my  recent  visit  to 
old  PljTiiouth,  was  a  trip,  by  sail  boat,  out  to  the  spot  in  the  har- 
bor where  the  Mayflower  is  now  supposed  to  have  anchored  on 
her  arrival  from  Provincetown;  and  where  she  was  moored  im- 
til  the  spring  of  ]621.  The  change  of  temperature  several  de- 
grees downward,  however,  cooled  my  ardor  sufficiently  to  deter 
me  from  the  undertaking.  I  had,  therefore,  to  content  myself 
with  looking  out  across  the  choppy  blue  waters  of  the  harbor 
and  thus  view  from  a  distance  the  mooring  place  of  the  famous 
vessel  that  brou^^ht  to  these  shores  "the  most  uncommon  com- 
jiauy  of  common  men  and  women"  who  ever  crossed  the  track- 
less sea  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  most  "uncommon"  gov- 
ernment en  which  the  sun  ever  shone ! 

While  we  were  still  inside  the  iron  railings  of  the  granite 
canopy  that  now  covers  and  encloses  Plymouth  Rock,  a  carriage 
containing  an  elderly  woman,  an  apparently  younger  woman 
and  a  young  man,  the  latter,  as  we  subsequently  learned,  being 
the  son  of  the  younger  of  the  two  women,  drove  up  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  canopy.  The  younger  woman  and  her  son 
stepped  from  the  carriage  and  entered  the  canopy,  and  the  elder 
woman  remained  in  her  comfortable  seat,  satisfied,  evidently, 
to  view  the  rock  and  canopy  from  (ho  short  distance  which  in- 
tervened. Mother  and  son,  not  only  looked  upon  the  rock,  but  the 
son  assisted  his  mother  to  step  up  on  its  broad  surface  and 
afterward  stopped  up  himself  and  stood  for  a  few  moments  be- 
side lior.  If  I  may  be  7)ermitted  to  judge  of  the  mother's  emo- 
tions, as  she  stood  on  the  rock,  from  the  picture  that  appeared 
on  her  face,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  she  (considered  her- 
self amjjly  ropaid  I'or  any  iiicuiivcnioiicos  she  may  have  cxperi- 
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enced  in  making  the  trip  to  old  Plymouth  to  enjoy  the  rare  priv- 
ilege of  pressing  her  feet,  even  for  a  few  moments,  upon  the 
rock  which  received  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  the  homely  shal- 
lop in  which  they  had,  from  necessity,  approached  the  New  Eng- 
land shore,  on  December  20,  1620. 

A  common  historical  sympathy  made  the  little  company  of 
tourists  acquainted,  and,  entering  into  conversation,  we  each 
soon  ascertained  the  place  of  residence  of  the  other.  Acting  up- 
on the  suggestion  of  the  younger  woman,  my  brother  and  I 
went  out  to  the  carriage  in  which  the  elder  woman  still  sat,  and 
were  introduced  to  her;  and  from  the  brief  conversation  that 
ensued  we  learned  that  she  was  a  resident  of  Stratford,  Conn.  I 
have  recalled  this  little  episode  of  our  recent  visit  to  Plymouth 
for  the  purpose,  chiefly,  of  illustrating  the  fact  that  from  all 
over  this  country,  not  to  mention  other  countries,  lovers  of  our 
national  history  and  its  humble  but  sublime  beginnings  at  Ply- 
mouth are  daily  journeying  to  pay  their  sincere  respects  to  the 
early  home  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  this  glorious  re 
public,  and  especially  to  see  Plymouth  Rock.  It  is  said  that 
50,000  persons  visit  this  American  mecca  annually. 

Inasmuch  as  the  following  quotation  from  an  article  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  a  religious  periodical  exhibits  such  a  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  the  subject  so  glibly  treated,  I  shall  refrain 
from  giving  the  author's  name;  he  says: 

"One  gets  quite  a  shock  at  the  sight  of  Plymouth  Piock.  It  is 
located  near  the  steamboat  wharf,  and  surrounded  by  ware- 
houses, coal  sheds,  and  other  dingy  buildings,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere is  permeated  with  a  distinct  odor  of  oil  and  fish.  It 
seems  as  though  the  historic  stone  was  worthy  of  a  more  artis- 
tic setting,  but  as  Pljnnouth  is  founded  and  builded,  both  liter- 
ally and  figuratively,  about  this  rock,  we  suppose  it  is  ungra- 
cious to  find  fault  with  its  situation.  If  our  Pilgrim  forefathers 
had  been  blessed  with  second  sight,  they,  doubtless,  would  have 
exercised  more  discretion  in  selecting  their  landing-place  and 
chosen  one  that  would  have  made  more  impressive  surroundings 
possible.  But  alas,  we  never  know  when  we  are  making  history. 
Another  shock  is  to  find  that  the  rock  is  still  quite  large,  despite 
the  numberless  pieces,  guaranteed  genuine,  that  have  been  sold 
as  souvenirs." 
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Any  person  who  has  visited  Plymouth  with  both  eyes  open 
and  gone  over  even  the  business  portion  of  this  town  of  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  not  to  mention  its  residential  portion,  should 
have  learned  that  neither  literally  nor  figuratively  is  it  "build- 
ed"  nor  was  it  "founded  about  this  (Plymouth)  rock."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  PljTuouth  Rock,  the  landing  place  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  old  town ;  and 
the  original  settlement  began  near  the  rock  and  extended  south 
westward  and  westward  to  the  base  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Burial  Hill,  a  distance  of  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  with  the 
rude  dwellings  of  the  Pilgrims  on  either  side  of  what  was  orig- 
inally First,  but  is  now  Leyden  street.  Of  those  primitive  dwell- 
ing houses  of  the  Pilgrims  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
particularly  at  a  later  stage  of  our  story. 

Neither  is  Plymouth  Rock  surrounded  "by  warehouses,  coal 
sheds,  and  other  dingy  buildings."  It  is  true  that  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  rock,  in  the  direction  of  the  water  front,  there  are  a 
few  unpainted  buildings  that  are  not  objects  of  beauty;  but  to 
the  south  westward  and  westward  lies  the  town,  and  the  build- 
ings adjacent  to  the  rock  are  all  of  respectable  appearance  and 
some  are  capacious  and  comfortable  dwellings  of  a  comparative- 
ly modern  style  of  architecture. 

As  to  the  "distinct  odor  of  oil  and  fish"  which  the  article  re- 
ferred to  asseverates  pei'meates  "the  atmosphere"  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  PljTnouth  Rock,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  purely 
imaginative  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question. 
I  have  visited  the  rock  several  times,  and  have  sometimes  re- 
mained in  close  proximity  to  it  several  hours,  and  I  have  never 
detected  any  "distinct  odor  of  oil  and  fish." 

But  the  "unkindest  cut  of  all"  of  the  article  uridtn-  considera- 
tion is  the  insinuation  that  the  pieces  of  Plymouth  Rock  sold 
by  the  officials  of  Pilgrim  Hall  to  visitors  are  spurious.  T  have 
at  home  among  my  modest  collection  of  highly  prized  souv(>iiirs 
a  piece  of  T'lymouth  Rock  which  I  purchased  at  Pilgrim  Hall 
something  like  fifteen  years  ago ;  originally  T  had  four  pieces,  but 
to  friends  who  I  thoujrlit  would  ni)i)rcciatc  their  value  T  gave  all 
but  a  single  piece  almut  the  size  (if  ;i  sriiall  hickory  nut,  which 
T  shall   foutinuc   to  consider  j^enniiic  and   of  great  value  as   a 
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souvenir.  And  I  shall  request  of  my  only  son,  who  I  trust  may 
survive  me  many  years,  that  he  sacredly  preserve  this  piece  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1620,  and  hand  it  down  to  a  future  generation.  In 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  this  piece  of  Plymouth  Rock  now  in 
my  possession  I  quote  from  a  local  historian  of  old  Plymouth, 
as  follows : 

"In  1775,  during  the  first  fresh  enthusiasm  of  the  Revolution, 
in  endeavoring  to  raise  the  rock  from  its  bed  on  the  shore,  to 
prevent  its  being  covered  by  the  filling  in  of  a  wharf  about  it, 
this  piece  (the  upper  portion)  split  off.  Auguries  of  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Colonies  from  the  Mother  Country  were  then 
drawn  from  the  circumstance,  and  the  upper  part  was  taken, 
amidst  much  rejoicing,  to  Town  Square,  where  it'  was  deposited 
at  the  foot  of  a  libei'ty  pole  from  which  waved  a  flag  bearing 
the  motto  'Liberty  or  Death.'  It  remained  there  until  1834, 
when,  at  a  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  it  was  carried  in 
procession  to  Pilgrim  Hall,  deposited  in  the  front  area,  and  en- 
closed by  the  iron  fence  which  now  surrounds  the  tablet  with 
the  Compact  near  the  same  spot.  Here  it  remained  forty-six 
years,  its  incongruous  position,  away  from  the  water,  not  being 
understood  by  visitors  without  lengthy  explanations."  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  reunite  the  parts  of  the  rock  at  the  orig- 
inal landing-place.  *  *  *  "and  accordingly  on  Monday, 
September  27,  1880,  without  ceremony,  this  part  of  the  Rock 
was  placed  beneath  the  Monumental  Canopy  at  the  water-side, 
the  reunited  pieces  probably  now  presenting  much  the  same 
appearance  as  when  the  Pilgrim  shallop  grazed  its  side.  As  to 
the  identity  of  this  Rock,  and  the  certainty  of  its  being  the  very 
one  consecrated  by  the  first  touch  of  Pilgrim  feet  on  this  shore, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  loop-hole  for  a  doubt." 

When  the  upper  portion  of  Plymouth  Rock  was  removed  from 
its  original  position  near  the  water  up  to  Town  Square  (and  my 
authority  for  this  statement  is  a  resident  historian  who  may 
safely  be  accepted  as  reliable),  one  or  more  pieces  of  considera- 
ble dimensions  became  entirely  separated  from  the  Rock,  and 
these  separated  pieces  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  oflBcials  of 
Pilgrim  Hall  and  subsequently  broken  up  into  pieces  about  the 
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size  of  a  small  hickory  m;t  and  have  since  been  sold  at  twenty 
five  cents  each;  smaller  pieces  have  been  sold  at  ten  cents  each. 
During  a  visit  to  Pilgrim  Hall  about  fifteen  years  ago,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  1  purchased  four  pieces  of  this  Eock,  three  at 
ten  cents  and  one  at  twenty-five  cents,  each.  A  Society  so  well 
backed,  financially,  would  be,  and  is,  under  no  sort  of  necessity 
of  grossly  deceiving  visitors  to  Plymouth  by  selling  them  spur- 
ious fragments  of  the  Kock  on  which  the  Pilgrims  lauded  after 
their  courageous  voyage  aci'oss  the  tumultuous  ocean. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  landing  place  selected  by  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  After  careful  examination  by  sea  faring  men  it 
was  deliberately  selected  as  the  most  suitable  rock  along  the 
coast  at  the  particular  point  where  the  Pilgrims  had  concluded 
to  make  a  landing;  and  had  "our  Pilgrim  forefathers  been 
blessed  with  second  sight"  they  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
suitable  place  for  landing  than  the  identical  rock  (which,  ac- 
cording to  some  geologists,  is  the  only  rock  of  the  kind  on  the 
New  England  coast)  to  see  which,  thousands  journey  to  old 
Plymouth  each  year. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  used 
what  is  now  known  as  Plymouth  Rock  as  a  landing  place,  it  lay 
at  the  water's  edge;  and  the  shallop  which  brought  them,  first 
from  Clark's  Island,  on  DecemlK-r  liD,  and  suhseijuently  from 
the  Mayflower,  anchored  out  in  the  hari)or,  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, 1620,  "grazed  its  side"  in  order  to  get  near  enough 
for  its  precious  human  freight  to  be  landed.  If  this  rock  were 
now  at  the  water's  edge,  as  originally,  it  would  unciuestionably 
possess  an  added  charm  to  visitors  who  come  from  near  and  far 
to  look  admiringly  ujjon  it. 

In  Older,  Imwcvci',  to  make  a  uliart'  tor  tli<'  accomiiKHlatioii  of 
shipping  the  new  made  land  was  extended  out  into  the  waters 
of  the  harhor  far  beyond  thtf  original  shore  line,  and  this,  of 
coiirso,  left  the  rock  of  landing  inland  a  considerabh!  distance, 
which  position  it  now  occupies;  but  it  is,  neverllicless,  the  ideiifi- 
oal  rock  on  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed. 

Of  I'lymouth  Hock  Alexis  De  Tociiueville,  the  gift.d  l^'reiich 
author  has  most  e|(j(|ucnlly  said:  "This  rock  is  hctronie  an  oiijecl 
iif  veneration  in  the  I'nited  States.     I  have  seen  bits  of  it  care- 
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fully  preserved  in  several  towns  of  the  Union.  Does  not  this 
suflSciently  show  that  all  human  power  and  greatness  is  in  the 
soul  of  man?  Here  is  a  stone  which  the  feet  of  a  few  outcasts 
pressed  for  an  instant,  and  this  stone  becomes  famous ;  it  is 
treasured  by  a  great  nation,  its  very  dust  is  shared  as  a  relic, 
and  what  is  become  of  the  gateways  of  a  thousand  palaces  ? ' ' 

Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  objects  of  our  visit  to  the  early  home 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  was  the  obtainment  of  some  loose  ends 
of  data  concerning  our  first  paternal  American  ancestor,  Wil- 
liam Sherman,  already  mentioned,  we  promptly  found  our  way 
to  the  Plymouth  County  Courthouse,  which,  by  the  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  judges  of  the  old  Bay  State  courts, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  edifice,  surpasses  all  other  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  the  commonwealth  "in  point  of  beauty  and  con- 
venience. ' ' 

"Here  (in  the  Pljnnouth  County  Courthouse)  are  the  earliest 
records  of  Plymouth  County,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  men  who 
are  now  held  in  reverence  the  world  over  for  their  courage  in 
braving  the  perils  of  an  imknown  sea  and  an  equally  imknown 
shore,  to  face  the  dangers  of  savage  men  and  savage  beasts,  in 
their  constancy  to  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty,  and  for 
planting  on  this  spot  the  great  principles  of  a  government  by 
the  people. 

"A  church  without  a  bishop, 
A  state  without  a  king. 

"Here  is  their  writing,  some  of  it  quaint  and  crabbed,  some 
fair  and  legible.  Here  on  these  very  pages  rested  the  hands, 
fresh  from  handling  the  sword  and  musket,  or  the  peaceful  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  of  Bradford  and  Brewster  and  Stand- 
ish,  and  others  of  that  heroic  band." 

Among  the  great  pleasures  of  my  life  is  that  of  having  per- 
sonally examined  the  pages  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  records. 
That  things  valuable,  interesting  and  even  curious  are  to  be 
found  on  the  well-worn  pages  of  these  ancient  records  is  to  be 
presumed  by  those,  even,  who  have  never  looked  upon  them.  As 
illustrations,  merely,  of  the  truly  rare  character  of  these  rec- 
ords I  will  say  that  while  examining  their  pages  I  came  across 
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several  entries  of  great  personal  interest  to  me.  For  example,  I 
learned  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
arose  a  disagreement  between  my  paternal  ancestor,  William 
Sherman,  and  the  owner  of  an  adjacent  farm  in  Marshfield, 
over  boundary  lines ;  and  in  consequence,  the  two  near  neigh- 
bors were  for  some  time  at  loggerheads  with  each  other.  It  seem- 
ing to  be  impossible  for  the  two  neighbors  to  settle  the  difficulty 
between  themselves,  the  court  at  Plymouth  at  length  authorized 
Captain  Miles  Standi sh  to  go  to  Marshtield  and  arbitrate  be- 
tween the  two  hardheaded  farmers ;  and,  proceeding  to  the  scene 
of  the  disagreement,  a1)out  eight  miles  from  Plymouth,  the 
doughty  captain  soon  adjusted  the  long  standing  difficulty  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 

The  following  occurrence  recorded  in  the  Plymouth  court  pro- 
ceedings, and  which  I  came  across  during  my  researches  of  the 
records,  may  well,  I  think,  be  classed  among  the  curious  things 
of  those  early  days :  The  use  of  tobacco  was  forbidden  in  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  and  the  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  en- 
actment was  the  imposition  of  a  fine.  My  ancestor,  William 
Sherman,  chewed  tobacco ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  cited  into 
court  to  answer  the  charge  of  violating  the  enactment  against 
its  use.  To  this  citation  he  promptly  responded.  He  admitted 
using  the  "vile  weed;"  paid  the  fine  imposed;  returned  to  his 
home  at  Marshfield;  continued  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  there  is 
neither  record  nor  tradition  of  his  ever  again  being  molested 
for  his  indulgence.  From  tliis  incident  one  would  naturally  in- 
fer that  the  Marshfield  farmer  was  well  endowed  with  independ- 
ence of  charactci';  and  perhaps  some  of  his  descendants  have 
iiiliciitcd  the  same  trait  of  character. 

.\s  I  shall  not  again  sjioak  of  the  riyinouth  Conithonse  and  its 
vahialilc  and  intci'esling  documents  of  tiie  early  days  of  the  I'ly 
niDutii  Colony  I  will  hen;  make  brief  mention  of  some  of  the  more 
important  of  them ;  and  such,  also,  as  the  readers  of  this  serial 
will  doubtless  be  more  particniai'ly  desirous  of  hearing  ahout. 
"Here--"  I  now  (piotc  i'rdiii  a  liltlc  booklet  issued  many  years 
■d<^()  by  .Messrs.  Avery  and  Doteii,  of  J'lyinonth  "is  the  j)Ian  of 
the  plots  of  ground,  first  nssigner]  for  yearly  use,  which  they 
calle<l,   in   the  tintre  of  the   hutch   tongue   the\'   had   acciuired   in 
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their  long  residence  in  Holland,  'meersteads.'  Here  are  the 
simple  and  yet  wise,  rules— laws  they  can  hardly  yet  be  called 
—laid  down  for  the  government  of  the  infant  Colony.  *  *  * 
Here  is  the  will  of  Standish;  the  order  establishing  jury  trial,  in 
Governor  Bradford's  writing;  the  order  for  the  first  customs 
law;  the  division  of  cattle  into  lots,  one  cow  being  divided  into 
thirteen  lots.  It  was  four  years  after  the  Landing  before  any 
domestic  cattle  were  brought  over,  and  in  order  to  equalize 
them  they  were  divided  into  lots,  each  family  having  one.  It 
must  have  been  a  pretty  nice  affair  to  divide  the  milk  of  one  cow 
among  thirteen  parties,  to  satisfy  all. 

"Here,  also,  is  the  original  patent  of  the  Company  from  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  granted  in  1629,  with  its  great  wax  seal  en- 
graved for  the  purpose,  and  the  original  box  in  which  it  came 
from  England.  Here  are  the  signatures,  also,  of  nearly  as  much 
interest  as  those  of  the  Pilgrims  themselves ;  the  marks  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  all  these  broad  fields  and  forests,  whose 
names  are  represented  by  signs  of  bows  and  tortoises,  of  reptiles 
and  animals ;  the  race  which  has  wasted  away  before  the  incom- 
ing flood,  the  first  ripple  of  which  we  are  tracing,  like  the  morn- 
ing dew  before  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Traces  of  them  yet 
remain.  Hardly  a  year  passes  but  their  bones  or  their  imple- 
ments are  thrown  up  by  the  plow  or  the  spade.  In  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  and  in  the  next  tovm  of  Sandwich,  a  few  of  un- 
mixed blood  still  survive,  descendants  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants who  saw  the  white  sails  of  the  Mayflower  rise  from  the 
distant  horizon  and  bear  across  the  bay. 

"Here  are  the  ancient  deeds  written  in  the  Indian  language, 
as  put  in  form  by  Eliot  and  Mayo.  The  record  clerk  must  have 
had  his  patience  severely  taxed  when  they  were  copied." 

I  have  quoted  thus  fully,  here  and  elsewhere,  from  local  his- 
torians, because  of  the  special  authority  with  which  they,  as  na- 
tives and  life-long  residents,  are  qualified  to  speak  in  the  mat- 
ters of  which  they  treat ;  and  because,  also,  of  the  additional  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  their  words. 
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CHAPTER  V 

We  Linger  in  Old  Plymouth 

"Theij  built  on  Truth's  foundation  strong 
Where  right  is  right,  and  irrong  is  ivrong. 
So  freedom,  laus,  and  peace  abound 
Wherever  Pilgrim-seed  is  found." 

Next  in  interest,  perhaps,  to  Plymouth  Eock,  in  old  Plymouth, 
is  Cole's  Hill,  just  to  the  westward  and  southwestward  of  Ply 
mouth  Rock ;  indeed,  Pljiuouth  Rock  is  only  a  few  feet  to  the 
eastward  of  the  northerly  end  of  Cole's  Hill. 

This  hill,  as  it  appeared  to  the  little  company  of  Pilgrims  as 
they  came  on  Monday,  December  20th,  1620,  from  Clark's  Is] 
and  to  make  a  landing  at  what  is  now  PljTiiouth,  is  spoken  of  as 
"a  sleep,  sandy  cliff,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  water 
•  *  *  at  its  foot  a  great  boulder,  brought  from  some  far 
away  coast  by  glaciers,  in  some  long  ago." 

This  hill  is  now  covered  with  grass,  and  from  the  waters  of 
the  harbor  one  would  not  at  present  imagine  it  was  ever  "a 
sandy  cliff." 

A  long  flight  of  stone  steps  now  runs  from  the  base  of  Cole's 
Hill  to  its  summit;  and  several  wooden  settees  now  afford  op- 
portunity for  resting  to  those  who  are  weary  and  footsore  from 
"seeing  the  town's  sights."  Here  the  tourist  may  sit  and  lei- 
surely reflect  upon  the  trying  e.\i)eriences  of  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers during  their  first  winter  on  "the  rock-bound  shore"  of  New 
England. 

r  have  several  times  sat  on  one  of  the  seats  at  the  siniiiiiit  of 
this  hill  near  the  Plymouth  Rock  House,  and  on  the  front  ver- 
anda of  this  (mee  popular  hotel,  and  looke<l  di'eainily  out  to  the 
eastward,  and  pictured  to  myself  tlie  Mayllower  with  her  prec- 
ious human  fn-igiit  making  her  way  from  Provincetown ;  leav- 
ing the  Gurnet  (with  its  jjrescnt  twin  lightliDUses)  ami  S.ninisli 
and  Clark's  Island  on  th«'  right;  passing  the  northerly  puiiit  nf 
Plymoutli  Meacli.  and,  turning  to  the  southward  find  safe  an 
ehorage  in  the  hrii'lior  ehannel,  where  the  vessel  remained  until 
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the  following  spring,  or,  until  she  returned  to  England.  And 
one  of  the  most  touching  and  heroic  incidents  in  connection  with 
the  return  of  the  Mayflower  to  England  is  the  fact  that  not  one 
of  the  seventeen  men  who  survived  the  famine  and  disease  of 
the  first  winter  spent  in  Plymouth  unproved  the  opportunity  of- 
fered them  to  return  to  old  England !  These,  and  a  hundred  oth- 
er incidents  of  the  settlement  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  Ply- 
mouth come  trooping  through  the  mind  as  one  sits  and  looks  out 
seaward  from  Cole's  Hill. 

"On  this  hill"— and  again  I  quote  from  Messrs.  Avery  and 
Doten— "were  buried  in  that  dark,  sad  winter,  in  which  they 
(the  Pilgrims)  landed,  half  of  their  little  band.  The  terrible 
tale  is  told  concisely  by  the  narrator  (Mourt's  Relation)  al- 
ready quoted.  'This  month  (March)  thirteen  of  our  number 
died.  And  in  three  months  past  dies  half  our  company;  the 
greatest  part  in  the  depth  of  winter,  wanting  houses  and  other 
comforts,  being  afflicted  with  the  scurvy  and  other  diseasess, 
which  their  long  voyage  and  unaccommodate  condition  brought 
upon  them ;  so  as  there  die  sometimes  two  or  three  a  day.  Of  a 
hundred  persons  scarce  fifty  remaining;  the  living  scarce  able 
to  bury  the  dead;  the  well  not  sufficient  to  tend  the  sick,  there 
being,  in  their  time  of  greatest  distress,  but  six  or  seven,  who 
spare  no  pains  to  help  them.' 

"They  buried  them  on  this  hill,  and  levelled  the  graves,  and 
in  the  spring  following  planted  corn  above  them,  that  the  In- 
dians might  not  know  the  extent  of  their  great  loss. 

"At  four  different  times  the  remains  have  been  discovered. 
In  1735,  in  a  great  rain,  the  water  rushing  down  Middle  Street 
to  the  Harbor,  caused  a  deep  gulley  there,  exposing  human  re- 
mains and  washing  them  into  the  sea. 

"In  1855,  workmen  engaged  in  digging  trenches  for  the  water 
works,  found  parts  of  five  skeletons.  The  graves  were  in  the 
roadway,  about  five  rods  south  of  the  foot  of  Middle  Street.  One 
of  the  skulls  was  sent  to  a  competent  anatomist  in  Boston,  and 
was  pronounced  to  be  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

"The  remains  were  carefully  gathered  and  placed  in  a  metal 
lie  box,  properly  inscribed,  and  interred  on  Burial  Hill,  subse- 
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quently  being  deposited  in  the  chamber  of  the  Canopy  over  the 
Eock,  at  its  completion  in  the  year  1867. 

"Again,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1883,  during  repairs  on  the 
hill,  other  remains  were  found,  which  were  carefully  removed 
and  afterwards,  on  the  20th  of  November,  enclosed  in  a  lead  box 
and  reinterred  on  the  precise  spot  of  their  original  burial.  Di- 
rectly over  the  grave  a  granite  slab  has  been  placed  by  order 
of  the  town,  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription. 

"On  the  27th  of  November,  1883,  others  still  were  foimd, 
which  lie  undisturbed  near  the  last,  and  their  exact  resting  place 
is  designated  on  the  memorial  slab  above  mentioned. 

"Cole's  Hill  has  other  histories,  also.  From  the  first  days,  its 
position  over  and  commanding  the  harbor  led  to  its  being  select- 
ed as  a  place  of  defence.  In  1742  the  General  Court  granted  a 
siun  of  money  to  the  town  to  erect  a  battery  there. 

"In  1775,  the  old  defence  having  gone  to  decay,  a  new  one 
was  built  and  manned,  and  continued  to  be  kept  up  during  the 
war. 

"In  1814  still  another  fort  was  thrown  up  here,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  companies  of  soldiers,  stationed  in  the  town. 

"The  side  of  the  hill  lacing  the  Rock  was  formerly  covered 
with  old  and  unsightly  buildings,  as  for  many  years  the  town 
near  the  water  was  a  favorite  place  for  building.  Some  years 
ago  the  Pilgrim  Society  began  to  purchase  these  lots  and  tear 
down  the  buildings,  until  now  the  whole  face  of  the  hill  to  Mid- 
dle Street  is  graded  and  grassed  over,  presenting  a  fine,  green 
slope,  and  adding  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  locality." 

If  the  visitor  to  old  Plymouth  wishes  to  get  a  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding region,  the  visual  recollection  of  which  will  linger  with 
him  as  "a  thing  of  Ijeauty  and  a  joy"  for  muTiy  a  day  afterward, 
let  him  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Burial  Hill,  or  Fort  Hill,  as  it  is 
also  called,  by  way  of  the  biiig,  sectional  flight  of  wide  sfoiic 
steps  leading  fiom  lis  base  iicai-  llic  Congregational  Fnitariaii 
and  Congregational  Trinitarian  ('hurches. 

P>e!ow  the  visitoi-.  a^  lie  stands  on  the  summit  i>\'  I'.mial  Hill, 
lies  the  town,  w?iose  clmrclics  and  otlxT  piililic  liiiildings  aic 
.•onspicnous  object^. 

Ill  front,  or  I0  tin-  castwaid,  lie-  the  liaihor;  Ilic  long,  nai'idw 
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beach,  uow  known  as  Plymouth  Beach,  which  serves  as  a  natural 
breakwater  to  vessels  anchored  in  the  snug  harbor,  and,  beyond 
the  glistening  sand  of  the  beach  the  shimmering  waters  of  Cape 
Cod  Bay  extending  as  far  seaward  as  the  unaided  eye  can  reach. 

To  the  left,  or  northward,  lies  Kingston  Bay;  Captain's  Hill 
and  the  famous  Standish  Monument  and  Duxbury  village;  and 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  places  mentioned,  Clark's  Island, 
named  after  John  Clark,  first  mate  of  the  Mayflower;  Saquish, 
an  Indian  word  signifymg  abundance  of  clams  and  the  Gurnet 
which  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a  similar  promontory  in 
the  English  Channel,  near  Plymouth,  England,  may  be  seen. 

To  the  right,  or  southward,  lies  Town  Brook  from  which  the 
Pilgrims  procured  water  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes; 
the  hill  over  which  the  Indian  Chief,  Massasoit,  and  his  sachems 
and  braves  came  for  an  interview  with  Captain  Miles  Standish 
and  other  militant  Pilgrims,  and,  a  little  to  the  eastward  lie 
Manomet  Bluffs  along  which  the  shallop  from  the  Mayflower 
felt  its  way  while  out  in  search  of  a  landing  place  for  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers. 

The  foregoing  is,  of  course,  but  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  num- 
erous points  of  historic  interest  which  lie  within  the  scope  of 
the  visitor's  eye  as  he  stands  on  the  summit  of  Burial  Hill;  and 
the  prospective  visitor  to  the  early  home  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
is  recommended  to  avail  himself  of  the  fine  view  afforded,  and 
to  endeavor  to  do  so  when  the  ocean  tide  is  in. 

But  of  far  greater  interest  to  the  visitor  to  old  Plymouth, 
whose  fondness  for  our  early  national  history  has  drawn  him 
thither,  than  the  magnificent  view  above  mentioned,  is  the  hill 
itself,  on  whose  summit  he  stands  and,  with  eager  eyes  sweeps 
the  horizon  northward,  eastward  and  southward. 

To  the  left  of  the  pathway  leading  from  the  top  of  the  long 
flight  of  stone  steps  by  which  the  visitor  ascends  to  the  summit 
of  J^urial  Hill,  and  near  the  Cushman  monument,  may  be  seen 
the  marker  (a  marble  tablet)  of  the  site  of  the  fort  erected  by 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  soon  after  their  landing  at  what  they 
named  Plymouth  in  commemoration  of  the  place  of  final  em- 
barkation from  old  England.  This  fort  was  erected  for  protec- 
tion aeraiust  any  enemies  who  might  annoy  the  Pilgrims 
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In  his  description  of  what  he  calls  "New  PljTnouth, "  Isaac  R 
De  Kasieres,  an  officer  from  the  Dutch  Colony  of  New  Nether- 
lands, now  New  York,  after  a  visit  to  the  new  settlement  in  1637, 
says,  with  regard  to  the  fort  alluded  to:  "Upon  the  hill  they 
have  a  large  s(|uare  house  with  a  flat  roof  made  of  thick  sawn 
planks  stayed  with  oak  beams,  upon  the  top  of  which  they  have 
six  cannon  which  shoot  iron  balls  of  four  and  five  pounds  and 
command  the  surrounding  country.  The  lower  part  they  use 
for  their  church,  where  they  preach  on  Sundays  and  the  usual 
holidays." 

The  worshippers,  so  historians  inform  us,  went  armed  to 
church,  or  meeting,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  were  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  the  approach  of  any  enemies. 

The  selection  of  the  site  for  the  erection  of  this  fort  may  al- 
most certainly  be  credited  to  the  sagacity  of  Captain  Miles 
Stand isli,  whose  active  service  as  a  soldier  in  Europe  he  was 
turning  to  a  good  account  on  behalf  of  those  who  could  pray 
more  effectively  than  they  could  fortify  for  defence  against 
hostile  Indians. 

It  is  said  that  traces  of  this  old  fort  have  been  seen  within  a 
few  years,  especially  at  the  easterly  corner  of  the  square  struc- 
ture. 

The  cannon  mounted  on  the  flat  roof  of  this  foil  (•(umiiaiidcd 
First  Street,  now  Leydcn,  to  the  water's  edge  near  IMyiiumtli 
Rock. 

A  little  to  the  northward  of  the  site  of  the  old  fort  just  men- 
tioned is  the  site  of  the  brick  watch  tower  erected  in  H)4.'5,  now 
marked  by  a  small  oval  stone  set  on  a  stambml.  mihI  nit;ilil\-  in- 
scribed. 

This  tower  was  built  of  brick  purchased  of  a  Mi-.  (Iiinics  at 
eleven  shillings  jjor  thousand.  It  enabled  the  I'ilgriiiis  to  keep  a 
strict  wat/'h  of  the  niovements  of  any  hostile  natives  in  their  at- 
tempt to  ap[)roach  the  infant  settlement;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  as  a  result  of  the  Indian  Ihreatcnings  i)recc(liiig  the 
Narragansett  war. 

The  colony  being  threatened  liy  the  XanaiiLransclts,  (lovcr- 
nor  Bradford  says:  "they  agree<l  to  inclose  llnir  i|\vclliiii:;s  with 
a  gof)d  strong  pale,  and  made  flankers  in  con\(iiiciil  places,  with 
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gates  to  shute,  which  were  every  night  locked  and  a  watch  kept 
and  when  need  required  ther  was  also  warding  in  ye  day  time. 
And  ye  company  was  by  ye  Captaine  and  ye  Govr  advise,  de- 
vided  into  4  squadrons,  and  every  one  had  ther  quarter  apoynt- 
ed  them,  unto  which  they  were  to  repaire  upon  any  sudden 
alarme.  This  was  accomplished  very  cherfully,  and  ye  town  im- 
payled  round  by  ye  beginning  of  March,  in  which  every  family 
had  a  prety  garden  plote  secured. ' ' 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  as  a  guide  over  Burial  Hill  a 
young  man,  the  son  of  one  of  Plymouth's  lawj^ers.  After  exam- 
inning,  under  the  direction  of  my  efficient  guide,  several  of  the 
older  headstones  and  their  quaint  epitaphs,  he  took  me  to  the 
site  of  the  brick  watch  tower.  Taking  from  one  of  his  pockets  a 
good  sized  jackknife,  and  opening  the  larger  blade,  he  stooped 
down  and  dug  from  the  ground  twenty  or  more  pieces  of  soft 
red  brick,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  filbert  to  that  of 
an  English  walnut.  Handing  the  pieces  of  brick  to  me  he  re- 
marked: "These  pieces  of  brick  were  a  portion  of  the  old  brick 
watch  tower  erected  by  the  Pilgrims  in  1643." 

The  pieces  of  brick  dug  from  the  ground  by  my  guide,  and 
presented  by  him  to  me,  save  a  few  pieces  I  have  given  to  ap- 
preciative friends,  I  now  have  among  my  modest  collection  of 
souvenirs  at  home. 

In  1676,  which  was  during  the  period  of  King  Philip's  war, 
Nathaniel  Southworth  was  authorized  by  the  town  of  Plymouth 
to  construct  a  "watch  house,"  which  was  "to  be  sixteen  feet  in 
length,  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and  eight  feet  stud,  to  be  walled 
with  boards,  and  to  have  two  floors,  the  upper  floor  to  be  six  feet 
above  the  tower,  to  batten  the  walls  and  make  a  small  pair  of 
stairs  in  it,  the  roof  to  be  covered  with  shingles,  and  a  chimney 
to  be  built  in  it.  For  the  said  work  he  is  to  have  eight  pounds, 
either  in  money  or  other  pay  equivalent." 

On  the  top  of  palisades  built  around  the  watch  house  of  1676 
three  cannon  were  mounted  for  repelling  Indian  attacks. 

The  fort  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  prospective  Pilgrim  set- 
tlement completed,  a  street,  leading  from  the  water's  edge  near 
PljTuouth  Rock  up  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  was  laid  out,  the 
original  name  of  which  was  First  Street,  and  later  it  was  called 
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Great  Street  and  sometimes  Broad  Street;  it  is  now  known  as 
Leyden  Street,  and  it  has,  by  no  means,  lost,  in  appearance,  al! 
its  original  quaintness. 

The  first  building  erected  by  the  Pilgrims  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fort  on  the  hill  was  known  as  the  Common  House, 
which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  storehouse,  and  it  may  also 
have  been  utilized  as  a  dwelling  house  by  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  Pilgrims,  while  the  dwelling  houses  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  Common  House  stood  on  the  south  side  of  First 
Street,  nearly  down  to  the  water's  edge,  not  far  from  Plymouth 
Rock.  In  the  Common  House,  Robert  Cushman,  so  it  is  said  by 
some  historians,  preached  the  first  sermon  delivered  in  New 
England;  this  was  soon  after  this  house  was  completed,  which 
was  during  the  winter  of  1620-21. 

The  dwelling  houses,  eleven  in  number,  were  built,  seven  on 
the  south  side  of  the  street  and  four  on  the  north  side,  as  fol- 
lows: On  the  south  side,  beginning  next  to  the  Common  House, 
they  were  occupied  as  follows:  Peter  Brown,  John  Goodman, 
William  Brewster,  John  Billington,  Isaack  Allerton,  Francis 
Cooke,  Edward  Winslow ;  and  on  the  north  side  they  were  occu- 
pied as  follows:  Samuel  Fuller,  John  Howland,  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, Governor  William  Bradford. 

Each  dwelling  house  had  a  good  sized  garden  plot  in  connec- 
tion with  it  which  was  suri'ounded  with  a  stockade  for  protection 
against  sudden  attack.  In  addition  to  the  stockade  around  the 
house  of  Governor  Bradford,  cannon  were  mounted  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  stockade. 

De  Rasieres,  already  quoted,  who  visited  TMymoutli  in  \(VM, 
says  of  the  settlement:  "New  Plymouth  lies  on  the  slope  of  a 
bill  stretching  east  towards  the  sea  coast,  with  a  broad  street 
about  a  cannon  shot  of  eight  hundred  (yards)  long  leading  down 
the  hill,  with  a  (street)  crossing  in  the  middle  southwards  to  the 
rivulet  and  northward  to  the  land.  The  houses  are  constructc^d 
of  hewn  planks,  with  gardens  also  enclosed  behind,  and  the  sides 
with  hewn  planks,  so  that  their  houses  and  court  yards  are  ar- 
ranged in  very  good  order,  with  a  stf)ckade  against  a  sudden  at- 
tack, and  at  the  ends  of  the  streets  there  nre  three  wooden  gates. 
In  the  centre  on  the  cross  street  stands  the  (lovernor's  liouse, 
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before  which  is  a  square  enclosure  upon  which  four  pateros 
(steen  stucken)  are  mounted  so  as  to  flank  along  the  streets." 

Inasmuch  as  an  article  like  this  a  complete  and  detailed  ao- 
count  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  would 
be  out  of  place  the  reader  is  referred  to  some  good  history  of 
the  place  for  further  particulars. 

CHAPTP]R  VI 

OuE  Sojourn  in  Old  Plyjiouth  Drawing  to  a  Closf- 

"And  still  from  age  to  age  endure 
The  fruits  of  faith  and  love  so  pure. 
Like  drops  of  iron  in  the  blood, 
They  onward  flow  a  precious  flood." 

No  visitor  to  old  Plymouth  should  omit  spending  an  hour,  at 
least,  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  the  repository  of  many  rare  relics  of  early 
colonial  days  and  later.  Among  these  interesting  relics,  for 
only  a  few  can  be  here  specified,  are  the  cradle  in  which  Pere- 
grine White,  the  first  child  born  to  the  Pilgrims  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Mayflower  at  "Cape  Codd, "  was  rocked;  a  chair  used  by 
Governor  Carver,  the  first  governor  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
who  died  soon  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims ;  a  model  of  the 
ship  Mayflower ;  a  Bible  owned  by  John  Aldeu  which  was  print- 
ed in  1620 ;  a  sword  owned  and  used  by  Captain  Miles  Standish, 
on  one  side  of  the  blade  of  which  is  an  inscription,  in  the  Arabic 
language,  which  translated  into  English,  reads :  ' '  With  peace 
God  ruled  his  slaves  and  with  judgment  of  his  arm  he  gave  trou- 
ble to  the  valiant  of  the  mighty  or  courageous"— or  wicked.  On 
the  reverse  side  of  the  sword  are  two  inscriptions ;  a  part  of  one 
of  these  inscriptions  is  said  to  read :  "  In  God  is  all  might. ' '  All 
three  inscriptions  are  said  to  have  been  engraved  by  the  Moham- 
medans. The  sword  is  said  to  have  been  made  of  meteoric  iron 
—iron  ore  which  fell  to  the  earth  in  a  metoric  shower.  "It  was 
believed  by  them  (the  Arabs)  that  the  virtue  of  the  metal  would 
strengthen  them  against  the  fatigue  of  the  muscles,  and  charm 
their  lives  from  the  attack  and  thrust  of  the  enemy."  This  sword 
was  presented  to  the  Pilgrim  Society  by  one  of  the  Standish 
heirs  in  1824. 
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Beside  the  Standish  sword  there  may  be  seen  at  Pilgrim  Hall 
a  box  containing  relics  found  among  the  niins  of  the  house  of 
Miles  Standish,  in  Duxbury ;  a  piece  of  the  hearthstone  of  the 
house  of  Miles  Standish,  in  Duxbury;  an  iron  i^ot  and  pewter 
plates  brought  over  in  the  ]\Iayflower  by  Miles  Standish;  a  piece 
of  embroidery  in  worsted  or  silk  letters  worked  on  thin  canvas, 
the  handiwork  of  Lorea  Standish,  the  daughter  of  the  Captain, 
consisting  of  several  lines  of  poetry,  as  follows:  "Lord  guide 
my  heart  that  I  may  doe  thy  will.  Also  fill  my  hands  with  such 
convenient  skill,  as  may  conduce  to  virtue  void  of  shame,  and  I 
will  give  the  glorj^  to  thy  name." 

Many  large  and  well  executed  oil  paintings,  depicting  various 
scenes  and  incidents  in  connection  with  the  departure  of  the  Pil- 
grims from  the  old  country  and  with  their  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, adorn  the  walls  of  the  rooms  of  Pilgrim  Hall,  and  are  highly 
suggestive  and  instructive.  Nor  should  I  omit  mentioning  the 
numerous  life-size  portraits  in  oil  of  men  of  more  recent  years, 
men  who  have  left  their  impress  upon  our  national  history  and 
whose  names  occupy  prominent  places  upon  the  pages  thereof. 
Of  these  portraits  I  will  only  mention  those  of  Daniel  Webster, 
the  eminent  American  statesman ;  Alexander  H.  Rice,  once  gov- 
ernor of  the  Old  Bay  State;  General  Joseph  Trumbull,  first 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
and  Joshua  Thomas,  the  first  President  of  the  Pilgrim  Society, 
of  Plymouth. 

In  the  glass  show  cases  arranged  about  the  rooms  may  be 
seen  numerous  articles  of  great  interest.  I  was  somewhat  star- 
tled while  examining  the  contents  of  one  of  these  cases  to  see  the 
original  deed  of  a  piece  of  land  given  by  my  ]iaternal  ancestor, 
William  Sherman,  to  his  son  Samuel,  dated  June  9,  1673.  Of 
this  (Iced  1  have  a  copy,  furnished  by  llic  (lilicials  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society,  (if  Plymouth,  ^^ass.  The  deed  begins  as  follows:  "To 
all  people  to  whom  these  i)rescnts  .'■hall  conic.  William  Sherman 
Senr.  of  the  Towne  of  Marshfield,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Ply- 
month  in  New  England  in  America,  yeoman  sendeth  greeting, 
And  further  know  you  That  T  the  above  sayd  William  Sherman 
out  f)f  !iiy  singular  good  af'i'cction  to  my  natni'al  soiic  Sninncl 
Shcrniaii  of  the  savd  'i'ownc  ol'  Marshfield  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
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New  Plymouth  afore  sayd,  Have  given,  and  granted,  and  liy 
these  presents  doe  fully,  freely,  clerly,  and  absolutely  give  and 
grant  unto  my  sd  sone  Samuell  and  unlo  his  heirs  forever  a  eer 
tayne  tract  or  portion  of  Lande  and  medowe,  being  a  part  oi 
those  lands  whereon  I  now  dwell  in  the  Towne  of  Marshfield 
aforesayd,  (viz)  of  my  upland  twenty  poales  in  breadth  on  the 
southerly  side  of  my  sd  Lott,  beginning  at  the  northerly  bounds 
of  the  lott  of  Thomas  Dogget,  and  at  my  southerly  bounds,  be- 
ing the  same  particularly  known  at  the  foote  or  Easterly  eynd 
of  our  lands  at  a  Rock  which  is  between  the  medow,  and  a  swamp 
on  the  upland.  And  soe  for  breadth  to  run  Northerly  Twenty 
poales  into  my  Lott,  and  in  length  to  run  from  the  medowe  west- 
ward the  wholl  length  of  my  lands,  both  of  my  first  purchase, 
and  also  of  my  later  additional  grant  from  the  above  sd  towne, 
together  with  the  one-halfe  or  moyety  of  the  Marsh  and  medow 
land  apertayneing  to  my  sayd  lot  {viz)  the  southerly  part  or 
side  also  of  my  marsh  and  medow  by  equall  and  just  division  or 
measure ;  All  the  above  mentioned  Lands,  both  upland  and  med- 
ow or  marsh  together  with  all  the  woods,  waters,  and  all,  and  all 
manner  of  proffits  privileges,  benefits,  Emoluments  and  munities 
from  thense  arising  and  aeruing  or  therunto  any  way  aptertayne 
ing  or  belonging ;  I  the  above  sayd  William  Sherman  Senr.  have 
and  by  these  presents  doe  fully,  freely,  clearly,  and  absolutely, 
Give,  Grant,  bargen  confirm  and  pass  over  from  myself  and  all 
other  my  heirs  forever  unto  my  sayd  Sone  Samuell  Sherman 
and  his  heirs  forever,  etc." 

This  deed,  about  one-third  of  which  is  given  above,  was 
''signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  Peregrine  White 
and  Francis  Crooker, ' '  and  was  acknowledged  before  Governor 
Josiah  Winslow. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  book  to  know  that 
the  author  of  this  serial  has  copies  of  two  other  deeds  given  by 
his  paternal  ancestor,  William  Sherman,  one,  of  land  given  to 
his  son,  John  Sherman,  on  February  5, 1673,  and  the  other  of  land 
given  to  his  son,  William,  Jr.,  on  August  15,  1676 ;  both  of  these 
deeds  were  "signed  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presents  of  John 
Doged  (Dogget)  and  Samuell  Sprague, "  and  were  both  acknowl- 
edged before  Governor  Josiah  W^inslow. 
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The  two  last  mentioned  deeds  were  copied  from  the  Plymouth 
County  Records. 

On  the  left  of  the  outer  entrance  to  Pilgrim  Hall  may  be  seen 
an  ornamental  iron  fence  surrounding  a  stone  slab  bearing  the 
words  of  the  Compact  made  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  on  the 
11th  of  November,  1620,  while  the  vessel  lay  off  "Cape  Codd;" 
and  on  the  fence  may  be  seen  the  names  of  the  forty-one  Pil- 
grims who  affixed  their  signatures  to  this  important  document, 
and  thus  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  the  great  Republic  whose 
inestimable  blessings  we,  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  enjoy. 

I  would  gladly  linger  longer  around  Pilgrim  Hall  but  for  the 
fear  of  wearying  my  readers;  I  will,  therefore,  bid  adieu  to  it 
and  will  express  the  hope  that  not  a  few  of  my  readers  who  have 
not  already  done  so,  may,  in  the  not  distant  future  visit  old  Ply- 
mouth and  see  for  themselves  the  home  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  the  collection  of  interesting  relics  preserved  in  Pilgrim  Hall. 

\^^lile  in  old  Plymouth  a  few  years  ago  my  brother  and  I  at- 
tended the  morning  service  at  the  Congregational  Unitarian 
Church.  We  were  drawn  to  this  particular  place  of  worship  on 
the  occasion  mentioned  by  the  previous  anouncoment  that  Pro- 
fessor William  Everett,  of  Harvard  University,  was  to  conduct 
the  service.  Professor  Everett,  as  all  my  readers  may  not 
be  aware,  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  the  brilliant 
New  England  orator,  whose  masterly  oration  on  Washington  it 
was  once  my  great  privilege  to  hear;  and  the  recollection  of  the 
tumbler  of  water  on  the  pulpit  desk  before  him  in  which  he 
gracefully  dipped  the  index  finger  of  his  right  hand  and  per- 
mitted the  water  adhering  to  it  to  drop  back  into  the  tumbler,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  purity  of  character  of  the  "Father  of  his 
Country,"  is  ineffaceably  impressed  upon  my  mind. 

The  glowing  commendations  we  had  hoard  of  the  stained  glass 
windows  which  adorn  and  beautify  the  church  above  mentioned 
were  another  attraction  to  us. 

Among  the  stained  glass  windows  in  this  churcli  is  one  in  the 
rear  of  the  pulpit  nqiresenting  the  signing  of  the  Com|i.i<t  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  whili'  tli(> 
vessel  lay  off  "Cape  Codd,"  before  Imt  arrival  at  riyiimuth. 
Through  an  opi-n    liat<'li\vay  (is'crhcad   the    light    can    Ix'    seen 
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streaming  in  upon  the  signers,  lighting  up  the  page  upon  which 
their  names  were  being  solemnly  written.  The  colors  of  this 
window  are  superb ;  the  perspective  is  perfect,  and  the  entire  ef- 
fect of  the  truly  artistic  picture  is  such  that  I  do  not  hesitate  in 
pronouncing  it  one  of  the  finest  stained  glass  windows  I  have 
ever  beheld. 

The  elite  of  old  Plj^mouth  seemed  to  be  present  on  that  Sun- 
day morning.  The  preliminary  exercises  were,  to  me,  unusually 
impressive,  and  were  supplemented  by  the  rich  furnishings  and 
subdued  light  of  the  beautiful  interior  of  the  edifice. 

The  preacher  had  his  discourse  written  in  full.  The  manu- 
script he  held  in  his  left  hand  almost  on  a  level  with  his  eyes. 
With  his  free  right  hand  he  gesticulated  in  a  most  sigTiificant 
manner.  The  eloquence  of  Professor  Everett  in  the  delivery  of 
his  most  excellent  discourse  "knocked  into  a  cocked  hat"  the 
popular  opinion  that  extemporaneous  preaching,  so-called,  is  the 
most  effective  style  of  delivery.  My  recollection  of  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Boston  preacher  on  the  occasion  referred  to  is 
still  vivid.    The  speaker  has  since  passed  away. 

During  our  visit  to  old  PljTnouth  in  September,  1911,  my 
brother  and  I  attended  the  morning  service  at  the  Congregation- 
al Trinitarian  Church,  known  as  the  "Church  of  the  Pilgrim- 
age." This  plain  church  edifice  is  supposed  to  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  land  once  owned  and  occupied  by  Governor  William  Brad- 
ford in  the  earliest  days  of  the  PljTnouth  Colony.  The  interior 
of  this  edifice  is  severely  plain  and  hence  in  marked  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Congregational  Unitarian  Church  edifice.  The 
excess,  indeed,  I  may  say,  glare  of  light  in  the  Trinitarian 
Church,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  conducive  to  that  quietness  of 
spirt  which  ministers  to  the  worshipful  frame  of  mind.  The 
pastor  of  this  church  was  the  Eev.  W.  W.  Dornan,  D.  D.  The 
preliminary  exercises  were  helpful  and  the  sennon  was  thor- 
oughly "evangelical."  At  the  close  of  the  service  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  pastor,  who  invited  me  to  preach  for  him  in  the 
evening,  but  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  I  declined  the  invita- 
tion so  courteously  extended  to  me.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  would  have  been  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me  to  occupy 
the  pulpit  of  this  church  in  old  Plymouth. 
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Since  our  return  from  old  Plymouth  I  have  read  in  one  of  the 
New  York  dailies  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doruan  has  recently  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  in  his  church  in  which  he  demolished,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  at  least,  some  of  the  Ions;:  revered  traditions  of  the 
colonial  days.  To  an  interviewer  ^Ir.  Dornan  is  reported  to 
have  said:  "One  of  the  beautiful  romances  in  tradition  is  that 
which  has  been  immortalized  by  Longfellow  in  the  poem  'The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.'  There  is  no  history  to  confirm 
the  thought  that  Standish  ever  thought  of  the  beautiful  pilgrim 
maiden.  If  he  ever  thought  of  marrying  jigain  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  Rose,  his  thought  went  out  to  England  to  a  sister  of 
Rose,  who  dwelt  there.  John  Alden  courted  Priscilla,  but  while 
he  did  he  was  not  si)eaking  for  the  'doughty  warrior,'  but  was  in 
reality  speaking  for  himself.  It  was  all  a  pretty  theory  work- 
ed out  by  our  beloved  j^oet,  but  tliere  is  nothing  in  it." 

From  the  booklet  published  in  1895  by  Messrs.  Avery  and  Do- 
ten  the  following  is  quoted  by  way  of  an  explanation  of  the  true 
relation  between  the  Congregational  Unitarian  and  Congrega- 
tional Trinitarian  Churches,  of  old  Pij-mouth,  referred  to  above: 
"On  the  corner  of  Main  Street  is  a  large  building,  built  in  1876 
by  Mayflow(;r  Lodge,  1.  O.  ().  F.  *  *  *  This  building  covers 
the  spot  on  which  stood  the  house  of  William  Hradford,  so  many 
years  the  Pilgrim  (Jovornor.  Above  this  is  the  Congregational- 
ist  'Church  of  the  I'ilgrimage,'  built  in  1S4(I,  standing,  it  is  be- 
lieved, on  the  exact  locality  of  the  first  meeting  house.  •  •  • 
At  the  head  of  the  square  is  the  church  of  the  First  Parish,  the 
original  church  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  is  now  of  the  Unitarian  ie- 
nomination.  The  present  church,  an  iinitafimi  of  the  (lotliic, 
was  built  in  18.30.  The  first  'meeting  house, *  as  the  Pilgrims 
called  tlieiii.  to  distingni'-li  them  from  the  houses  of  worship  of 

the  established  chnreh,  has  1 n  proved,  by  the  investigations 

of  W.  T.  Davis,  to  have  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  square, 
near  the  spot  oeenpied  by  the  tower  of  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  aixl 
the  store  of  Huteli  and  Shaw.  Of  this  we  know  but  little,  ex- 
cept that  if  was  ereeted  in  ir».?K  (the  F"'orefalliers  before  that  time 
worshippinir  in  the  fort  on  tlie  liill),  and  had  a  bell.  In  ](\'^'.\  a 
new  fdiihlinir  was  erected,  not  on  the  same  lot,  but  farther  out  at 
the  head  of  the  sipiare.     This  was  forty  five  by  forty  feet,  hIx- 
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teen  feet  in  the  walls,  had  a  gothic  roof,  diamond  window  glass 
and  a  bell.  In  1774  still  another  church  was  built,  on  or  near  the 
same  site.  This  remained  until  the  present  one  was  built,  which 
stands  farther  up  the  hill  than  the  previous  ones. 

Thus,  to  briefly  state  the  case,  the  edifice  of  the  "Church  of 
the  Pilgrimage,"  Congregational  Trinitarian,  occupies  the  site, 
approximately,  of  the  original  "meeting  house"  erected  by  the 
Pilgrims  in  1638 ;  but  the  original  church  organization  now  wor- 
ships in  the  Congregational  Unitarian  Church  edifice  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  Town  Square. 

I  will  not  fail  to  mention  the  uniform  courtesy  extended  to  my 
brother  and  me  by  the  members  of  Collingwood  Post,  No.  76,  De- 
partment of  Massachusetts,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  dur- 
ing our  sojourn  in  old  Plymouth.  Because  of  our  membership 
in  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  the  "Nutmeg 
State"  and  in  New  Jersey,  the  key  to  the  post  rooms  was  placed 
at  our  disposal,  so  that  we  had  free  access  to  them  at  all  hours. 
At  the  rooms  we  met  and  conversed  with  several  of  the  Com- 
rades, whose  hospitality  was  especially  appreciated  because  of 
the  inclement  weather  which  necessitated  much  indoor  occupa- 
tion. In  the  comfortable  post  rooms,  episodes,  incidents  and  ex- 
periences of  the  Civil  War  in  which  we  bore  a  part  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  were  freely  exchanged.  Among  the  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  post  room  furnishings  is  a  large  wooden  mortar  in 
the  center  of  the  hall  which  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  used  as 
an  altar  in  connection  with  the  post  meetings. 

One  of  the  members  of  Colling-wood  Post,  No.  76,  recently  de- 
ceased, was  Comrade  Winslow  Brewster  Standish,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Captain  Miles  Standish  of  colonial  days,  between 
whom  and  his  famous  ancestor  it  is  said  there  was  a  striking  re- 
semblance. For  many  years  before  his  decease  Comrade  Win- 
slow  Brewster  Standish  kept  an  antique  store  in  old  Plymouth, 
known  far  and  wide  as  "The  Okie  Curiosity  Shop,"  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  readers  of  this  book  who  have  visited  the  early 
home  of  the  Pilgrim  T'athers  have  patronized  his  place  of  business. 

Comrade  Standish,  a  few  years  before  his  decease,  posed  for 
one  of  the  figures  now  to  be  seen  on  the  monument  in  old  Ply- 
mouth, erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
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"Wliile  in  old  Pl}Tnouth  I  was  informed  that  preparations  are 
already  on  foot  for  a  suitable  celebration,  in  the  year  1920,  of 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  the  establishment  of  this  great  republic  in  the 
humble  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  It  is  a  celebration  toward  which 
every  true  American  should  look  with  deep  interest. 

I  beg  to  assure  my  readers  that  it  is  not  "pride  of  ancestry" 
that  moves  me  to  mention  what  is  to  follow,  but  rather  the 
thought  that  its  mention  may  be  a  matter  of  interest,  and  per- 
haps, of  pleasure,  to  them ;  and  with  these  words  of  introduction 
I  proceed  to  say,  that  I  have  the  duly  attested  credentials  to 
show  that  through  my  paternal  grandmother,  a  native  and  life- 
long resident  of  Marshfield,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mitchell,  I 
am  descended  from  Edward  Doty,  John  Alden  and  Priscilla 
Mullin;  and  from  my  great  grandfather,  Ebeuezer  Sherman, 
who  married  a  Simmons,  I  am  also  descended  from  Captain 
Miles  Standish.  Doty,  Alden,  Mullins  and  Standish  were  among 
the  "emigrants"  from  Old  England  in  the  year  1G30. 

For  reasons  which  I  will  not  now  mention  I  have  never,  how- 
ever, joined  any  of  the  societies,  such  as  the  Mayflower  Descend- 
ants. I  cannot  and  will  not  deny  that  the  thought  of  having  the 
ancestry  above  mentioned  is  a  pleasing  one;  but  1  am  "fully 
persuaded"  that  "every  tub  sliould  stand  on  its  own  bottom," 
and  I  am  trying  to  cultivate  that  species  of  manly  iinIciiciKiciicc, 
instead  of  "clinging  to  the  skirts"  of  my  ancestiM>. 

Realizing  that  I  may  have  been  only  tantalizingly  brief  in  my 
reference  to  old  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  l)ut  hoping  1  have 
said  enough  to  create  a  desire  in  the  hearts  of  some,  at  least,  of 
my  readers,  to  visit  for  themselves  this  quaintly  intcrcsfing 
town,  T  will  close  this  chapter  with  the  rollnwiiig  (•tiuci-c  liiKiitt- 
to  our  forefathers: 

" from  seed  tln/i  .suind  icilli.  iiirfjini/, 
Our  richer  liarrrnts  rise, 
Wr  sfill  ihr  fruits  arr  rcjijnun 
Of  I'ilfirim  enterprise. 
Then  f/rateful  lee  to  thini  irill  luii/ 
The  debt  of  ftune  ire  oire. 
Who  jiliint((l  here  the  tree  of  life 
So  itidini  i/cars  (it/o." 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

En  Route  to  Makshfield  Hills,  Mass. 

"And  everyivhere  New  England's   name 
Is  fragrant  ivith  the  Pilgrim's  fame. 
A  mighty  poiver  to  guard  and  save 
Still  issues  from  each  honored  grave.'' 

Our  delightful  visit  in  old  Plymouth  concluded  we  took  an 
early  morning  train  for  Marshlield  Hills  (formerly  East 
Marshfield),  one  of  the  eight  villages,  each  with  its  postofSce,  in 
Marshfield  township,  which  township  is  the  third  to  the  north- 
ward of  Plymouth  in  the  direction  of  the  "hub." 

The  extensive  rope  manufactory  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  with  its  many  buildings  of  various  dimensions  and 
styles  in  the  northern  outskirts  of  Pljanouth  is  conspicuous  as 
one  passes  it  on  the  steam  cars.  This  rope  manufactory  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  num- 
erous substantial  modern  dwelling  houses  contiguous  to  the  rope 
plant  occupied  by  the  employes  form  a  village  of  considerable 
size.  In  this  manufactory,  established  nearly  a  century  ago, 
where  the  rope  was  for  many  years  made  by  hand  (but  now  by 
machinery),  ropes  of  various  sizes  are  made,  from  "lines 
smaller  than  a  lead  pencil  to  immense  cables  fit  to  hold  the  larg- 
est ships  in  the  severest  gales."  It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to 
say  that  this  rope  manufactory  with  its  hundreds  of  employes 
contributes  liberally  to  the  material  prosperity  of  old  Plj'mouth. 

In  passing  through  Kingston,  formerly  Kingstown,  the  next 
township  to  the  northward  of  Plymouth,  one  is  impressed  by  its 
ancient  and  decidedly  sleepy  appearance ;  and  a  lively  imagina- 
tion can  see  the  early  inhabitants  in  their  broad  brim  and  high 
crown  Pilgrim  hats  treading  with  measured  and  dignified  step* 
its  irregular  streets  and  lanes. 
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-      ,,       DR.  JOHN    M.  BliRXHlSEL 
Utah's  First  Delegate  to  Congress 

Brigham  Young  on  Dr.  Bernhisel:  "1  express  my  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  course  and  labors  of  Dr.  Bernhisel. 
Said  he  was  a  man  of  Stirling  integrity,  firm  in  his  faith, 
punctual,  fervent,  industrious,  and  so  kind  and  gentlemanly, 
no  man  dared  to  insult  him."  Ms.,  Hist.  Brigham  Young, 
17th,  June,  1855,  p.  67. 
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History  of  the  Mormon  Church 

By  Brigham  H.  Koberts,  Assistant  Historian  of  the  Church 

CHAPTER  LXXX 

The  Territory  of  Utah  and  the  Church 

THE  history  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  is 
inseparably  associated  with  the  history  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Utah.  Hence  the  history  of  the  one  must 
largely  include  the  histoiy  of  the  other.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  incidents  that  go  to  the  making  of  tliat  dual  Jiistory 
certain  principles,  that  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  essentially 
American,  must  be  presented  and  held  constantly  in  view,  else 
there  will  be  no  right  understanding  had  of  those  things  that  are 
to  be  considered. 

Among  the  things  thus  to  be  held  in  consciousness  is  the  Amer- 
ican principle  of  the  right  of  local  self-government.  Tliis  right 
is  inherent  in  the  doctrine  that  governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  The  declaration  of 
the  ability  of  people  for  self-government,  holds  witliin  it  tlic 
implied  right  of  local  self-government,  which  one  may  say,  so 
largely  enters  into  the  American  system.  Hence  the  delegation 
of  part  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  i)eoi)le  to  the  national 
government  an<l  to  the  states  respectively;  with  the  residue  of 
power  granted  neither  to  the  nation  nor  to  the  states,  l)ut  re- 
.served  to  the  ))('0|)le.  Tlie  jiowers  grantee]  to  the  nation  are 
exercised  in  afTairs  purcl\'  natimial ;  tlir  |ii\\its  gianlcd  \i>  (lie 
states  resj^K'ctiveiy  art;  cMipioycd  in  alfairs  pi-rtaining  t<i  a  sl.-ilc 
—a  concession  to  the  right  of  local  self-government.  And  in 
orfh'i'  that  government  in  its  practical  adiniiiistrati<iii  may  lie  ex 
rTciscd  ;i>  nearly  as  possible  by  tlic  pcnplc  of  ;i  xicinagi'.  inn 
nicipal   and   connty  govei'mnciits   obtain.      .\<i1    that,  sox'cn'ignty 
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belongs  to  municipal  or  county  governments ;  for  over  the  county 
and  township  governments  the  state  exercises  a  general  super- 
vision; "indeed  it  clothes  them  with  their  authority."^  Gov- 
ernment that  exists  by  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  bears 
directly  upon  the  citizen,  to  be  of  first  rate  value  to  him,  must  be 
local  government,  as  surely  as  trial  by  jury,  to  be  of  real  value  in 
the  preservation  of  liberty,  must  be  a  jury  of  one's  peers  and  of 
the  vicinage ;  so  that,  in  the  latter  case,  one  accused  of  crime  may 
rest  assured  that  he  will  be  tried  by  men  who  will  view  the  facts 
which  go  to  the  making  up  of  his  alleged  crime  in  harmony  with 
the  conceptions  and  ideals  that  obtain  in  the  cormnimity  where 
the  accused  lives  and  in  which  the  alleged  offense  was  committed : 
so,  also,  the  value  and  purpose  of  local  self-government  is  that 
its  administration  may  be  in  harmony  with  local  conceptions  of 
rights  and  duties;  and  also  that  government  may  be  admiais- 
tered  by  a  system  "under  which  the  greatest  number  of  miads 
knowing  the  most,  and  having  the  fullest  opportunities  of  know- 
ing it,  about  the  special  matter  in  hand,  and  having  the  greatest 
interest  in  its  well  working,  have  the  management  of  it  or  con- 
trol over  it."^ 

As  it  was  the  violations  of  the  right  of  local  self-government 
which  went  so  far  in  making  up  the  long  list  of  grievances  of  the 
American  colonies  against  the  impei'ial  government  of  Great 
Britain,^  so,  for  well  nigh  half  a  century,  did  violations  of  the 

1.  "Civil  Government  in  the  United  States."     Fiske,  pp.  191-2. 

2.  Toulmin  Smith's  "Local  Self  Government  and  Centralization,"  London, 
1851,  p.  12.  Quoted  with  approval  by  Fiske,  as  a  definition  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. See  Civil  Government  in  the  U.  S.,  p.  302.  Fiske  also  quotes  our  author's 
definition  of  "centralization,"  as  follows :  "Centralization  is  that  system  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  the  smallest  number  of  minds,  and  those  knowing  the  least, 
and  bearing  the  fewest  opportunities  of  knowing  it,  about  the  special  matter  in 
hand,  and  having  the  smallest  interest  in  its  well-working,  have  the  management 
of  it,  or  control  over  it." 

3.  To  prove  which,  let  the  facts,  condensed  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, be  submitted : 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome 
and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
portance. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large!  districts 
of  people,  unless  they  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable  and 
distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly.  He  has  refused  for  a 
long  time"  to  cause  others  to  be  elected. 
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right  of  local  self-government  in  the  case  of  Utah  constitute 
the  chief  source  of  the  trouble  between  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory and  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  alternative  propostions  presented  by  the  Salt  Lake 
colonists  to  congress,  the  ratification  of  the  provisional  state 
government  formed  by  them,  or  the  creation  of  a  territorial 
government,  congress  acted  upon  the  second.  The  organic  act 
which  created  the  territory  was  approved  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1850.  A  full  set  of  territorial  oflSicers  was  shortly  af- 
terwards* appointed  by  President  Fillmore,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate  of  which  the  following  is  the  list 

Governor,  Brigham  Young,  of  Utah;  Secretary,  Broughton  D. 
Harris,  of  Vermont ;  Chief  Justice,  Joseph  Buffington,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Associate  Justices,  Perry  E.  Brocchus,  of  Alabama; 
Zerubbabel  Snow,  of  Ohio,  a  Mormon;  U.  S.  Attorney,  Seth  M. 
Blair,  of  Utah;   U.  S.  Marshal,  Joseph  L.  Heywood,  of  Utah. 

Brigham  Young  was  also  appointed  Indian  agent  for  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  Stephen  B.  Rose  and  Henry  R.  Day  sub-Indian 
agents;  the  sub-agents  were  not  residents  of  Utah,  nor  Mor- 
mons. The  four  officers  in  the  above  list  whose  residence  is 
given  as  Utah  and  Ohio,  were  members  of  the  Church  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints;  the  other  three  were  non-Mormons.  Joseph 
Buffington,  however,  refused  to  serve,  and  Lemuel  H.  Brande- 
bury,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  chief  justice  in  his  place. 
The  news  of  these  appointments  reached  Salt  Lake  City  on  the 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice  by  refusing  to  give  his  assent 
to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers.  ,    ■    ■      n- 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  ofhcc. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  officers,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers 
to  harass  the  people. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace,  standmg  armies  wUhuul  the  consent 
of  our  legislature.  i        •  -i 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of  and  superior  to  tlie  civil 
power.  

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  con- 
stitution. 

He  imposed  taxes  upon  them  without  their  consent. 

He  deprived  them,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury. 

He  transported  them  beyond  seas  to  be  tried   for  |)rcteiide.l  offences 

He  suspende<l  their  own  legislatures  and  declared  the  British  parliament  in- 
vested  with  power  to  legislate   for  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

4.  The  date  of  the  appointments  is  given  as  the  20th  of  September  by  Han- 
croft  niist.  of  Utah,  p.  A^f>).  As  the  2Hlh  of  September  in  R.K-kv  Mountain 
Saints,  p.  274.  Bernhisel  under  date  of  Oct.  3rd.  1850,  in  a  letter  to  !•..  Snow,  .in- 
nounces  the  accompanving  list,  hence  tin-  appMinlmenl  was  nia.le  previous  1,.  that 
date.    Mill.  Star,  Vol.  XII,  p.  3.?o. 
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27tli  of  January,  1850;  and  on  the  3rd  of  February  following, 
Brigham  Young  qualified  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  as  governor 
of  Utah,  before  Daniel  H.  Wells,  chief  justice  of  the  state  of 
Deseret.^  The  list  of  the  appointments  was  contained  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  the  11th  of  October,  which  reached  Salt 
Lake  on  the  above  date ;  and  it  was  upon  that  information  that 
Governor  Young  proceeded.  Joseph  L.  Heywood,  appointed  to  be 
U.  S.  marshal,  was  the  first  to  receive  this  commission,  which 
came  in  April,  and  he  at  once  filed  his  bond  with  the  secretary 
of  state  of  Deseret,  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  tlie 
Territory,  when  the  latter  officer  should  arrive,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office."  The  other  officers  were 
absent  from  the  territory,  but  arrived  on  the  following  dates: 
Chief  Justice  Braudebury  on  the  7th  of  June ;  Judge  Snow,  Sec- 
retary Broughton  D.  Harris,  Stephen  B.  Rose,  and  Henry  K. 
Day,  the  last  two  the  sub-Indian  agents  for  the  territory,  on 
the  19th  of  July ;''  and  Judge  Brocchus  on  the  17th  of  August.* 
With  the  officers  who  arrived  on  the  19th  of  July  came  also  Al- 
raon  W.  Babbitt,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  $20,000  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  the  erection  of  suitable  public  buildings 
at  the  seat  of  government ;  and  Dr.  Bernhisel,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Fillmore  to  purchase  a  library  for  Utah, 
for  which  purpose  congress  had  appropriated  $5,000.  Secre- 
tary Harris  also  brought  with  him  the  $24,000  congress  had 
appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  legislature. 

The  organic  act  creating  the  territory  required  that  the  gov- 
ernor should  ' '  cause  a  census  or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  counties  and  districts  of  the  territory  to  be 
taken,"  and  the  first  election  to  be  "held  at  such  time  and  places, 
and  be  conducted  in  such  manner,  as  the  governor  shall  appoint 
and  direct."  Governor  Young  learning  from  the  eastern  mail 
in  November,  1850,  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  take  a  ' '  census 
of  Deseret, "»  notwithstanding  the  non-arrival  of  instructions 

5.  Hist.  Brigham  Young  Ms.,  January  and  February  entries,  for  1851,  pp.  6-7. 

6.  Deseret  Nezvs,  for  19th  April,  1851,  p.  244. 

7.  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young  Ms.,  entry  for  July,  1851,  pp.  SS-  The  party  which 
included  Dr.  J.  M.  Bernhisel  and  Almon  W.  Babbitt,  were  detained  by  high  water 
at  the  Elk  Horn.     Id. 

8.  Hist.  Brigham  Young  Ms.,  1851,  p.  59.  See  also  Congressional  Globe,  First 
session  of  32nd  Congress,  Appendix,  new  scries.  Vol.  XXV,  p.  84,  ct  scq. 

9.  "And  Willard  Richards,  Post  Master,  Salt  Lake  City,"  Hist.  Brigham 
Young  Ms.,  p.   117;  and  Deseret  News,  of  Nov.  30,  1850. 
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and  blanks,  proceeded  to  do  so,  instructing  his  "assistants  to 
make  out  two  sets  of  returns,  one  for  the  United  States  as  cen- 
sus agent  for  Deseret,  and  one  for  Utah-''^"*  This  work  in  the 
Governor's  judgment  was  suflSciently  advanced  early  in  July 
to  warrant  his  issuing  a  proclamation  apportioning  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  several  counties  in  the  territorial  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  fixing  upon  the  first  Monday  in  August  as  the  time 
of  the  election." 

All  this  was  done  before  the  arrival  of  the  secretary  of  the 
territorj'  and  therefore  witliout  his  seal  and  signature  to  any  of 
the  documents  of  the  several  acts  of  procedure,  and  technically 
not  strictly  in  legal  order.  Governor  Young's  justification  for 
proceeding  in  these  preliminaiy  steps  in  the  inauguration  of 
the  territorial  regime  was  that  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress might  be  held  in  time  to  admit  of  his  departure  for  Wash- 
ington ' '  before  the  lateness  of  the  season  would  render  the  long 
and  arduous  journey  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable."^"  He 
also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  the  secretary,  with 


10.  See  Report  of  Governor  Young  to  President  Fillmore,  Congressional 
Globe,  First  session  of  32nd  Congress,  new  series,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  91.  The  Organic 
Act  did  not  require  a  full  census,  but  only  "an  enumeration  of  the  inliabitants." 
Id.  The  non-arrival  of  instructions  and  blanks,  etc.,  the  Governor  attributes  to  a 
"total  miscarriage"  of  them.  Id.  Later  we  shall  sec  that  the  U.  S.  officials  of  the 
territory  who  left  their  posts  in  Utah  reported  that  there  had  been  no  satisfactory 
census  of  the  territory  taken  up  to  the  time  of  their  arrival ;  upon  which  point 
Brigham  Young  in  March,  1852,  records  the  following  in  his  journal — Ms. — history: 
"Mr.  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of  the  "th  census,  having  on  two  different  occasions 
expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  the  manner  and  accuracy  with  which  I  had 
taken  the  census  of  our  territory,  and  the  returned  officers  having  denied  in  their 
report  that  the  census  was  taken  at  all.  Mr.  Kennedy  wrote  to  our  delegate  a  very 
satisfactory  letter  upon  the  subject."  (Hist.  Brigham  Young  Ms.  entry  for  March, 
1852,  p.  ,^2.) 

11.  The  Proclamation  is  published  in  full  in  Deseret  News  of  July  12th,  1851. 
The  election  was  to  be  conducted  "in  accordance  with  the  existing  laws  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  state  of  Deseret  regulating  elections,"  passed  by  the 
general  assembly  of  that  state  in  1849.  There  were  to  be  13  councilors  and  26  rep- 
resentatives apportioned  as  follows:  Salt  Lake  county,  6  councilors  and  13  repre- 
sentatives; Weber  county,  2  councilors  and  3  representatives;  Davis  county,  I 
councilor,  3  representatives;  Toole  county,  r  represenative ;  Utah  county,  2  coun- 
cilors and  3  representatives;  Sanpete  county.  I  councilor  and  2  representatives; 
Iron  county,  i  councilor  and  2  representatives.  At  the  same  time  and  place  the 
delegate  to  congress  was  to  be  chosen.  The  day  of  the  election  was  appointed 
on  the  same  day  that  county  and  precinct  officers  were  to  be  elected  under  the  law 
of  the  state  of  De.rrret.  and  the  people  were  urged  to  elect  these  offers  as  usual. 
Deseret  News  for  July  12th,  1851. ,  ... 

12      "Hence  my  anxiety."  he  adds,  "to  proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
in   obtaining   the   enumeration   of   the   inhabitants,  preparatory   to   apportioning   the 
members    of    the   council    and    hon^o    of    representatives    to    be    electe'l    from    each. 
Report  of  Governor  Young  to  President  Fillmore,  Congressional  Globe,  new  series, 
Vol.  XXV.  p.  91- 
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the  other  territorial  oflBcers  had  been  appointed  in  the  fall  of 
1850,  they  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  Utah  until  nearly 
one  year  afterwards  ;^^  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  col- 
onists of  Deseret  had  been  without  any  recognized  government 
since  their  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  valley,  four  years  before,  it  is 
not  matter  for  wonderment  if  they  manifested  some  impatience 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  government  now  authorized  by  con- 
gress and  the  administration. 

On  the  arrival  of  tlie  sub-Indian  agents  Governor  Young  by 
proclamation  divided  the  territory  into  three  agencies :  the  first 
to  be  known  as  the  "Parvan  Agency,"  to  include  all  the  terri- 
tory "west  of  the  Shoshone  [Indian]  nation,  and  north  of  the 
Parvan  valley  ;"^^  the  second  to  be  known  as  the  "Unita 
Agency,"  to  include  all  the  Snake  or  Shoshones,  the  Unita, 
Yampa  and  other  tribes  south  within  said  territory,  and  east 
of  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Great  Basin  ;^'  the  third  to  be  known  as 
the  "Parowan  Agency,"  to  include  all  the  country  lying  west 
of  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  south  of  the  south 
line  of  the  Parvan  valley  to  the  western  bounds  of  the  terri- 
torj'.i''  rpi^g  |.^Q  sub-agents  having  arrived  on  the  19th  of  July, 
the  above  divisions  of  the  territory  into  agencies  was  an- 
nounced by  proclamation  of  Governor  Young  on  the  21st. 
Henry  R.  Day  was  appointed  to  the  Parvan  Agency;  and  Ste- 
phen B.  Rose  to  the  Unita  Agency.^^ 

With  nearly  equal  promptness  the  governor  announced  the 
judicial  districts  of  the  territory.  Chief  Justice  Brandebury 
had  been  in  Salt  Lake  City  since  early  in  June.  The  arrival  of 
Judge  Snow  on  the  19th  of  July  made  a  majority  of  the  judici- 
ary present  in  the  territory,  and  on  the  8th  of  August  Governor 
Young  issued  a  proclamation  dividing  the  territory  into  three 
judicial  districts,  and  appointing  the  judges  as  follows:  The 
first  district  comprised  Salt  Lake  and  Tooele  counties  and  the 

13.  Ibid. 

14.  This  would  include  the  present  counties  of  Millard,  the  western  part,  at 
least,  of  Juab,  Tooele,  and  Box  EHder;  and  much  of  the  territory  of  the  present 
state  of  Nevada. 

15.  This  was  practically  the*  eastern  half  of  the  Territory  which  then  included 
the  western  half  of  the  present  state  of  Colorado. 

16.  This  would  include  the  southwest  portion  of  the  present  state  of  Utah 
and  much  of  the  southern  part  of  the  present  state  of  Nevada. 

17.  Deseret  News  of  July  26,  185 1,  from  Proclamation  in  extenso. 
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adjacent  territory  east  and  west  to  the  boundaries  of  the  terri- 
tory including  Bridger  precinct;  this  district  was  assigned  to 
Judge  Brandebury.  The  second  district  comprised  Weber  and 
Davis  counties  and  the  adjacent  territory  east  and  west,  and 
north  to  the  boundaries  of  the  territory,  to  which  Judge  Snow 
was  assigned.  The  third  district  comprised  Utah,  Sanpete,  and 
Iron  counties,  and  the  adjacent  territory  east  and  west,  and 
south  to  the  boundaries  of  the  territory,  to  which  Judge  Broc- 
chus  was  assigned.'*  To  the  proclamation  creating  these  dis- 
tricts and  making  these  appointments  the  signature  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  territory  was  attached.'^ 

The  election  of  the  members  to  the  legislature,  the  delegate 
to  congress,  and  the  county  and  precinct  officers,  took  ]iln('e  on 
the  first  Monday  in  August,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  whole 
setting  for  the  peaceful  inauguration  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment was  completed.  It  was  at  this  juncture,  however,  that  tlie 
evil  effects  of  violating  the  right  of  local  self-government  became 
apparent.  In  the  very  beginning  of  territorial  government  the 
clash  came  between  the  }>€0]>le  of  Utah  and  the  officers  not  of 
the  vicinage,  men  in  no  way  in  sympathy  with  the  people  among 
whom  they  had  come  to  administer  the  law;  but.,  on  the  contrary, 
utterly  opjwsed  to  them  in  sentiment,  in  habits  of  thought,  and 
in  customs.  Inasmuch  as  this  first  clash  between  the  ])eoiile  of 
Utah  and  such  United  States  offic<^rs  contains  all  the  elements 
that  enter  into  many  other  such  and  subsequent  conflicts,  extend- 
ing through  nearly  half  a  centur>\  T  think  this  an  appropriate 
place  to  consider  those  elements,  and  it  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  referring  to  them  later. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  themselves  were  a  people  of  many 
grievances,  and  had  many  just  causes  of  com])laint.,— as  wo  have 
abundantly  seen  in  previous  cliaj>ters  of  this  work  — against  the 
local  fomiininities  in  whicli  they  liad  livid,  as  also  against  the 
state  governments  of  Missouri  and  Illinois;  whidi  governments 
had  not  only  refused  them  the  protection  guarante<Hl  1)y  the  con- 
stitutions and  laws  of  tho.se  states,  but  the  chief  executives  of 
both  states,  with  other  high  state  officials  in  each,  had  sided 


18.  For  Proclamation,  <>rc  Deseret  News,  Aiir.   iQth,  iRsi. 

19.  See  Proclamati'in  in  Dcser.-I  News  of  AiitpiM   10.   1851. 
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with  the  tonneDtors  of  the  Saints,  made  coimnon  cause  with  the 
mobs  against  them,  and  became  factors  in  effecting  their  expul- 
sion from  the  states  named,  and  of  their  final  expatriation  from 
their  country.  To  all  this,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  appeals 
and  petitions  for  redress  of  grievances  made  to  it,  the  general 
government  was  a  witness,  but  took  no  steps  to  rescue  the  Saints 
from  tbe  manifest  injustice  of  mob  violence,  nor  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  the  state  governments,  either  when  they  with- 
held the  protection  of  constitutional  provisions  and  the  state 
laws,  or  gave  their  official  sanctions  to  the  procedure  of  mobs, 
on  the  sufficient  plea  of  constitutional  limitations  to  federal  au- 
thority. 

In  nursing  remembrance  of  these  grievances,  made  vivid  by 
the  toils,  and  sufferings,  and  deaths  incident  to  their  exodus 
from  the  United  States,  and  their  subsequent  settlement  in  the 
Great  Basin,  it  is  not  to  be  marveled  at  if  the  Latter-day  Saints 
sometimes  spoke  bitterly,  even  tlie  wisest  and  best  of  them ;  and 
that  they  did  not  always,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  make  nice  dis- 
tinctions as  to  where  responsibility  began  and  ended  for  the  in- 
justice heaped  upon  them.  The  general  government,  seeming- 
ly, to  them,  was  clothed  with  great  and  even  sufficient  power  to 
prevent  injustice  in  a  state;  or,  failing  in  that,  possessed  of 
power  to  redress  the  injured  of  their  grievances:  then  to  re- 
main inactive,  and  even  refuse  to  exert  its  sujiposed  authority 
when  appealed  to,  was  in  the  view  of  the  Saints  equivalent  to 
giving  sanction  to,  and  becoming  responsible  for,  the  crimes 
committed  in  the  state,  and  esi>ecially  for  those  committed  or 
sanctioned  by  the  state  officials.  And  such  was  often  the  argu- 
ment when  charging  responsibility  for  their  sufferings  to  the 
general  government.^" 


20.  Such  was  the  argument  made  by  President  Young  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the'  presence  of  the  recently  arrived  U.  S.  Territorial  officials.  (Wood- 
ruff's Journal  Ms.,  under  date  of  7th  September,  1851).  Such  in  effect  was  his 
argument  when  answering  Judge  Brocchus,  when  the  judge  in  a  public  meeting 
had  taken  exception  to  these  remarks,  and  to  the  speech  of  D.  H.  Wells  to  the 
same  effect  on  the  24th  of  July  previous.  Governor  Young  in  the  latter  instance 
said:  "It  is  well  known  to  every  man  in  this  community,  and  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  history  throughout  the  enlightened  world,  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  looked  on  the  scenes  of  robbing,  driving,  and  murdering  of  this  people  and 
said  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  by  silence  gave  sanction  to  the  lawless  proceed- 
ings. Himdreds  of  women  and  children  have  been  laid  in  the  tomb  prematurely  in 
consequence  thereof,  and   their  blood  cries  to  the  Father  for  vengenance  against 
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The  Saints  were  also  a  people  with  a  mission— a  mission  to 
proclaim  a  new  dispensation  of  the  gospel  and  its  righteousness 
—to  the  world,  and  to  give  warnings  of  judgments  against  wick- 
edness.^* This  led  them  to  take  advanced  ground  with  reference 
to  the  law  of  righteousness ;  and  whoever  yet  heard  of  a  people 
so  commissioned,  and  conscious  of  it,  tliat  under  all  circum- 
stances were  temperate  in  delivering  their  message,  and  wisely 
discriminating  in   denouncing  judgments   against  iniquity? 

The  Church  leaders  had  repeatedly  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  accept  a  territorial  government;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  their  petition  for  the  admission  of  the  state  of  Deseret 
into  the  Union,  they  had  suggested  tlie  alternative  of  a  terri- 
torial form  of  government,  which  was  now  granted  to  them, 
and  with  which,  including  the  appointment  of  territorial  offi- 
cers not  of  their  local  community,  it  may  be  arguetl,  they  ought 
to  have  been  contented.  But  the  territorial  government  they 
contemplated  was  always  a  "territorial  government  of  their 
ouH,"^^  that  is,  officered  by  men  from  their  own  community. 
They  appear  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  likelihood  of  strang- 
ers being  appointed  from  other  communities  to  administer  the 
law  among  them,  and  jjerhajts  harass  them  by  their  assumed 
self-imi>ortance  and  political  intrigues.  Not  until  their  friend 
and  political  advisor.  Colonel  Kane,  warned  them  of  this  danger 
did  they  seem  to  sense  it.-^    Then,  as  we  have  seen,  tliey  liastened 

those  who  have  caused  or  consented  to  their  death."  (Sec  also  journals  of  Dis- 
courses, passim).  Stansbury  makes  a  true  and  temperate  statement  of  the  case, 
balancing  against  the  necessary  notice  of  the  error  of  the  Saints,  a  declaration  of 
their  loyalty:  "That  a  deep  and  abiding  resentment  of  injuries  received  and 
wrongs  endured  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  pervades  the  whole  lilormon  community, 
is  perfectly  true;  and  that  among  many  of  the  less  informed,  and,  I  regret  to  add, 
some  even  whose  intelligence  and  education  ought  to  have  enabled  them  to  form 
more  correct  opinions,  this  exasperation  has  extended  itsHf  to  the  giner.d  govern- 
ment, because  of  its  refusal  to  interpose  for  their  protection  at  the  lime  of  these 
difficuhics,  is  also  true;  but.  from  all  that  1  s.iw  and  hcTird,  1  deem  it  but  sinipJe 
justice  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  these  caitMs  of  irritation,  a  more  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic people  cannot  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  LInion."  (Stansbury  Re- 
port, p.  144). 

21.  Sec  Doc.  &  Cov.,  sec.  I.  Also  the  other  revelations  of  the  same  book, 
passim. 

22  "We  would  esteem  a  territorial  coTi-nim'ttl  of  our  own,  as  one  of  the 
richest  boons  of  earth  "  Letter  of  the  "Council,"  signed  by  f^righam  Young,  (O 
President   Polk,  Aug.  Qth,   1846.     See  Note  I,  end  of  Chapter  I.XXVIII. 

23.  See  chapter  LXX  VI 1 1— .'/ni.riViiir<i  for  Dccenibrr.  i(;|j  <speciallv  note  A 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  will  br  rem. mlM-red  Ibil  CI  Kau<-  wiihdrrw  llu  first 
application  for  a  territorial  governmenl  when  he  found  the  Washington  authori- 
ties disposed  to  appoint  officers  for  the  proposed  Irrnlory  fri>m  others  than  Iht 
IcKal  community. 
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to  withdraw  all  petitions  for  a  territorial  government,  and  con- 
centrated their  effofts  upon  obtaining  a  state  government;^*  but 
meantime  the  territory  of  Utah  had  been  created.  When  the 
creation  of  the  territory  became  an  accomplished  fact  the  agent 
of  the  colonists,  Dr.  John  M.  Bernhisel,  and  their  political 
friends  in  Washington,  did  what  they  could  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  men  resident  in  the  territory.  On  September  the 
15th  Dr.  Bernhisel  submitted  to  President  Fillmore  "as  the 
choice  of  the  people  of  Utah  territory  for  the  oflScers  in  the 
gift  of  the  national  executive,  the  following  named  gentlemen: 
Governor,  Brigham  Young;  Secretary,  Willard  Richards;  Chief 
Justice  Zerubbabel  Snow;  Associate  Justices,  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball, Newel  K.  Whitney;  Attorney,  Seth  M.  Blair;  Marshal,  Jo- 
seph L.  Heywood." 

After  recommending,  individually,  these  gentlemen,  the  Doc- 
tor concluded  his  letter  to  President  Fillmore  as  follows: 

"The  people  of  Utah  cannot  but  consider  it  their  right,  as 
American  citizens,  to  be  governed  by  men  of  their  own  choice, 
entitled  to  their  confidence,  and  united  with  them  in  opinion  and 
feeling;  but  the  undersigned  will  add  that  for  especial  and  im- 
portant reasons  which  grow  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  community  of  Deseret,  and  its  government,  the  people  are 
prepared  to  esteem  as  a  high  favor  the  nomination  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  entire  list  of  oflScers  above  submitted,  as  it  stands, 
and  will  not  fail  to  evince  that  they  remember  it  with  grati- 
tude. "^^ 

Part  of  the  "peculiar  circumstances"  which  Dr.  Bernhisel 
had  in  mind  are  admirably  stated  by  Captain  Stansbury  in  his 
approving  comment  upon  the  appointment  of  Brigham  Young 
as  governor  of  Utah.    He  said: 


24.  The  facts  are  stated  in  this  History,  ante  chapter  LXXVIII. 

25.  History  of  Brigham  Young  Ms.,  1851,  pp.  127-130.  In  the  letter  which 
informed  Governor  Young  of  the  failure  of  the  appointment  of  the  above  list  of 
Territorial  officers,  Dr.  Bernhisel  said :  "I  greatly  regret  that  all  the  officers  were 
not  appointed  from  among  our  number.  At  my  first  interview  with  the  President 
in  relation  to  the  appointees  he  promised  he  would  not  appoint  any  man  who  was 
not  friendly  disposed  toward  our  people.  *  *  *  "  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  inform 
you  that  the  President  has  evinced  the  most  liberal  and  friendly  feelings  toward 
our  people.  (Hist.  Brigham  Young  Ms.,  1851,  pp.  127-130).  Nevertheless,  as  al- 
ready noted,  he  mixed  the  appointmetits  for  Utah,  four  from  the  local  community, 
five — counting  the  sub-agents  in  the  Indian  service — from  the  east. 
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"With  all  due  deference,  then,  I  feel  constrained  to  say,  that 
in  my  opinion  the  appointment  of  the  president  of  the  Mormon 
church,  and  head  of  the  Mormon  community,  in  preference  to 
any  other  person  to  the  high  office  of  governor  of  the  territory, 
independent  of  its  political  bearings— with  which  I  have  nothing 
to  do— was  a  measure  dictated  alike  by  justice  and  by  sound  pol- 
icy. *  *  *  No  other  man  could  have  so  entirely  secured  the 
confidence  of  the  people ;  and  this  selection  by  the  executive  of 
the  man  of  their  choice,  besides  being  highly  gratifying  to  them, 
is  recognized  as  an  assurance  that  they  shall  hereafter  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  general  government  that  justice  and  consid- 
eration to  which  they  are  entitled.  Their  confident  hope  now  is 
that,  no  longer  fugitives  and  outlaws,  but  dwelling  beneath  the 
broad  shadow  of  the  national  aegis,  they  will  be  subject  no  more 
to  the  violence  and  outrage  which  drove  them  to  seek  habitation 
in  this  far,  distant  wilderness.  *  *  *  From  all  I  saw  and 
heard,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  any  other 
man  to  the  office  of  governor  would  have  been  regarded  by  the 
whole  people,  not  only  as  a  sanction,  but  as  in  some  sort  of  a  re- 
newal, on  the  part  of  the  general  govermneut,  of  that  series  of 
persecutions  to  which  they  had  already  been  subjected,  and 
would  have  operated  to  create  distrust  and  suspicion  in  minds 
prepared  to  hail  with  joy  the  admission  of  the  new  territory  to 
the  protection  of  the  supreme  government. '  '^^ 

Stansbury's  associate,  Lieutenant  Gimnison,  also  makes  an 
important  comment  on  the  right  of  the  Salt  Lake  colonists  to 
"local  self-government,"  and  truly  represents  the  views  of  the 
colonists  upon  the  subject: 

"The  Mormons  regard  themselves  as  placed  in  the  position 
of  our  colonial  fathers;  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  felt 
the  burden  of  taxation  witliout  representation;  the  Mormons  an 
injustice  in  enforcing  law  upon  them  by  foreigners.  They  have 
forme<l  evervthing  on  tlie  model  of  a  n'j)ublican  state;  adopted 
a  constitution,  liberal,  free,  and  tolerant  of  conscience  in  reli- 
gion; and  have  a  criminal  code  which  applies  to  their  jM'ciiliar 
situation  and  feelings.  It  is  not  to  l)e  ])resuiiie(i  that  lawyers, 
though  eminent  at  home,  fresh  from  crowfled  cities,  and  long 
drilled  municipal  laws  suited  to  old  societies,  ean  have  n  just  ap- 
preeiation  of  the  statutes  of  this  wild  country,  wliieh  have 
a  peculiar  religious  sanction  from  the  dependence  of  the  eivd 
code  on  revelation.  Nor  will  the  community  place  the  same  confi- 


a6.     Stansbury's  Report  to  the  Govemmrnt  of  the  U    S.,   1852.  PP    lK'-M7 
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fidence  in  such  judges,  as  in  those  whose  acquaintance  with  their 
views  and  opinions  is  a  matter  of  experience ;  and  whose  interests 
and  sympathies  are  bound  up  together.  And,  too,  we  must  remem- 
ber, that  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  to  bring  all  subjects  of  con- 
tention before  the  heads  of  their  family,  the  household  of  the 
church. 

"So  long  therefore,  as  they  demean  themselves  as  good,  in- 
dustrious citizens  of  the  United  States,  being  geographically 
separated  from  other  society,  with  no  admiralty  causes  to  ad- 
judicate, and  pay  their  portion  of  the  indirect  taxation  for  the 
support  of  the  government,  they  feel  a  right  to  demand  confi- 
dence enough  to  he  alloived  to  have  persons  resident  among 
themselves  appointed  to  administer  the  laxvs  over  them,  and  fill 
official  stations.  And  they  can  ivell  laugh  at  all  attem.pts  to 
control  them  otherwise,  though  they  may  submit  in  appearance, 
to  prevent  collision. 

"And  then  comes  up  the  question  is  not  this  after  all  a  mat- 
ter of  political  etiquette?  and  is  it  wise  to  make  a  case  of  trea- 
son on  such  a  point?  They  acknowledge  the  binding  force  of  the 
Constitution,  claim  to  be  American  citizens,  and  also  to  have 
a  right  that  this  courtesy  be  allowed  them,  after  so  many  pri- 
vations and  sufferings  endured,  to  make  the  wilderness  and  des- 
ert a  habitable  abode.  To  enforce  rulers  over  them  from  abroad, 
by  the  power  of  bayonet,  will  entail  perpetual  war,  or  necessi- 
tate the  raising  a  force,  and  making  the  expenditure  of  funds 
such  as  has  never  been  called  for  at  one  time  since  our  national 
existence. '  '^'^ 

These  comments  were  made  some  time  after  the  first  clash 
came  between  the  i)€ople  of  Utah  and  the  United  States  judges, 
and  when  the  resentment  of  the  people  to  the  impertinence  of 
the  judges,  was  spoken  of  in  some  quarters  as  "treason."  But 
the  passage  is  a  propos  the  right  of  local  self-government  here 
discussed. 

Another  of  the  "peculiar  circumstances"  to  which  Dr.  Bern- 
hisel  could  not  fail  to  have  in  mind  would  be  the  attachment  the 
Saints  would  possess  for  their  religious  leaders,  under  whose 
exclusive  jurisdiction  they  had  lived  since  the  expulsion  from 
Illinois  early  in  1846.  This  would  be,  counting  up  to  the  time 
when  the  territorial  government  went  into  force  among  them, 
in  the  later  months  of  1851,  a  period  of  about  five  years.    In 


27.    Gunnison's  "The  Mormons,"  pp.  154-5. 
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that  time  they  had  become  "well  weaned"^*— and  that  through 
no  fault  of  theirs— from  government  other  than  that  adminis- 
tered by  their  own  trusted,  religious  leaders;  and  a  broad  and 
enlightened  statesmanship  would  fully  have  recognized  that  con- 
dition and  acted  upon  it,  rather  than  to  have  sent  strangers 
among  them  to  administer  the  laws,  which  could  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  awaken  resentments,  and  either  thwart  entirely  the 
ends  of  government,  or,  if  there  was  submission  to  the  felt  in- 
justice, occasion  frequent  recurrence  of  ebulitions  of  indigna- 
tion, that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  too  nmoh  to 
expect  would  always  be  restrained;  and  that  must  result  in  irri- 
tation, and  even  in  serious  conflicts.-* 

The  latter,  the  course  that  produced  irritations  and  conflicts. 


28.  The  Utah  colonists,  after  the  lapse  of  those  five  years,  could  well  have 
used  the  language  to  the  administration  at  Washington  that  Puritans  employed  to 
King  James  of  England  when  applying  for  the  privilege  of  planting  a  largely  self- 
governing  colony  in  America:  "With  characteristic  simplicity  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose they  represented  to  him  that  they  were  well  weaned  from  the  delicate  milk 
of  their  mother  country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  land ;  that  they 
were  knit  together  in  a  strict  and  sacred  bond,  by  virtue  of  which  they  held  them- 
selves bound  to  take  care  of  the  good  of  each  other  and  of  the  whole;  thai  it  was 
not  with  them  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things  could  discourage,  or  small 
discontent  cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home  again."  (History  of  the  United 
State — Marcus  Wilson — Appendix  to  the  Colonial  History,  p.  288). 

39.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  What  chance,  for  instance,  would  any  man 
liave  had  sent  from  the  eastern  states  as  governor  of  Utah  against  Brigham  Young? 
The  latter  a  born  leader  among  men,  and  the  founder  of  the  state  of  Doserct,  pos- 
sessing the  full  confidence  of  his  people,  what  an  indignity  to  the  people  of  Utah 
it  would  have  been  lo  have  appointed  any  other  man  (.;iiverii(ir  of  the  territory! 
"Intimately  connected  with  them  from  their  exodus  from  Illinois,"  remarks  Cap- 
tain Stansbury,  "this  man  (Brigham  Young)  has  been  indeed  their  Moses,  leading 
them  through  the  wilderness  to  a  remote  and  unknown  land,  where  they  have  since 
set  up  their  tabernacle,  and  where  they  are  now  building  their  temple.  Resolute, 
in  danger,  firm  and  sagacious  in  council,  prompt  and  energetic  in  emergency,  and 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  people,  he  had  won  their 
unlimited  confidence,  esteem,  and  veneration,  and  held  an  unrivaled  place  in  their 
hearts.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  provisional  government,  he  had  been  unani- 
mously chosen  as  their  highest  civil  maRistrate,  and  even  before  his  appointment 
by  the  President,  he  combined  in  his  own  person  the  triple  ch.iracler  of  conbden- 
tial  advisor,  temporal  ruler,  and  prophet  of  God.  Intimately  acquainted  with  llirir 
character,  capacities,  wants,  and  weaknesses;  identified  now  with  their  prosperity, 
as  he  had  formerly  shared  to  the  full  in  their  ailversity  and  sorrows;  hoimur-d, 
trusted,  the  whole  wealth  n(  the  community  iilaccd  in  his  hands  for  the  advance- 
ment both  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interesis  of  the  infant  scltlcinent,  he  wa.s 
surely,  of  all  others,  the  man  best  fitte.l  to  preside,  under  the  auspices  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  over  a  colony  of  which  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  been  the 
founder."  f Stansburv's  Report,  pp.  I.|f.7)  l''"'--'-  -'"■•'  •ircumslances  as  these 
it  would  have  been  a  wanton  political  bliiii.lrr  lo  have  appointed  any  oilier  man 
(governor  of  IJl.h;  and  it  was  e.iuallv  a  inivlake-thniu-h  varviiiK  ^oMlewhal  in 
degree-to  appoint  oilier  ofTirrrs  of  llie  territory  outsi.lc  of  the  local  rominunily, 
when  there  were  men  in  the  local  eommiinilv  of  character  and  ability  r,|ual  with 
and  even  superior  to  the  "outsider"  receiving  the  appointment 
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was  the  line  events  followed  in  Utah  for  well  nigh  half  a  century 
—the  direct  result  of  the  persistent  violation  by  the  authorities 
at  Washington,  of  the  American  principle  of  the  right  of  local 
self-government. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  "the  stranger"  appointed  to 
office  in  the  Territory.  He  could  but  feel  that  he  was  unwel- 
come, as  an  office  holder ;  that  he  was  an  ' '  intruder, "  a  "  strang- 
er" and  a  "foreigner"  in  the  commonwealth,  sent  from  a  dist- 
ance to  administer  its  laws,  among  a  people  conscious  of  their 
ability  for  self-government;  and  who  had  lost  none  of  their 
rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  their  re- 
moval to  the  mountain  wilderness  over  which  now  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  country  had  been  extended,  and  where,  of  right, 
American  principles  should  prevail.  The  "stranger"  officeholder 
had  little  and  perhaps  no  sympathy  with  the  community  into 
which  he  had  intruded.  Certainly  he  was  a  disbeliever  in,  and 
usually  opposed  to  their  religious  beliefs,  worship,  and  concep- 
tions of  life  and  its  duties. 

With  rare  exceptions  the  "foreign"  appointees  were  not  men 
of  large  character-caliber.  That  may  be  determined  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  fact  of  their  seeking  the  appointment  to  the  offices, 
which  they  must  know  would  bring  them  into  antagonistic  rela- 
tions with  the  people  among  whom  they  must  live;^"  that  they 
must  certainly  be  regarded  as  intruders,  the  instruments  through 
which  the  violations  of  the  American  principle  of  "home  rule" 
was  being  effected.  And  this  thankless  position  they  were  will- 
ing to  assume  for  a  very  meagre  salary.  These  first  appointees 
from  the  east,  for  instance,  the  chief  justice,  the  associate  jus- 
tices, and  the  secretary  of  the  territory,  received  each,  $1,800 
per  annum.^'  And  for  that  consideration  they  would  leave  the 
practice  of  a  profession,  or  other  vocation,  to  accept  such  a  sal- 
ary, and  work  imder  conditions  above  described!  A  deduction 
from  the  premises  by  the  writer  is  not  necessary,  each  reader 
will  make  his  own.^^ 


30.  New  York  Herald  of  March  gth,  1852. 

31.  Organic  Act  of  Utah,  Sec.  II. 

32.  In  a  communication  to  President  Fillmore,  which  was  his  report  of  condi- 
tions in  Utah  after  the  "flight"  of  Judge  Brandebury,  Brocchus  et  al.,  from  Utah, 
Governor  Young  in  a  fine  vein  of  sarcasm  takes  the  measure  of  this  first  group  of 
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Moreover,  among  these  "foreign"  appointees  were  adventur- 
ers who  sought  these  appointments,  not  so  much  to  serve  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  sent;  not  to  uphold  the  dignity, 
and  national  authority  that  appointed  them;  but  to  make  their 
appointment  a  stepping  stone  to  some  personal  advantage,  po- 
litical or  otherwise.  Others  came  for  mere  love  of  novelty  and 
adventure.  Others  still  in  the  hope  that  change  of  climate  would 
arrest  the  progress  of  failing  health,  if  not  restore  it;  others 
being  worn  out,  political  hacks  in  their  own  community,  accepted 
the  appointment  as  the  last  reward  for  political  party  service. 
Others  came  with  the  idea  that  there  was  a  mission  attachment 
to  their  office  bj-  which  they  were  authorized  and  expected  to 
engage  in  a  crusade  agaiust  the  religion  and  the  Church  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  All  this,  however,  is  said  under  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  honorable  exceptions  to  this  classi- 
fication of  the  Utah  "foreign"  appointees,  though  it  must  be 
said  in  candor,  that  the  exceptions  were  rare. 

Of  these  several  varieties  a  number  were  present  in  the  first 
batch  of  appointees.  The  whole  group  could  best  be  described 
as  politically  and  in  every  other  respect  nonentities. •'•''  So  com- 
pletely is  this  the  case  with  reference  to  the  one  appointed  chief 
justice  that  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  him  except  that  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  pupil  and  protege  of  a  "Pennsylvania 
county  court  lawyer,"  whose  political  influence,  it  is  presumed, 
being  a  Whig,  was  sufficient  with  the  administration  to  secure 
his  jiupil  the  aj)])ointnieut  to  the  office  of  chief  justice.     In  I'tah 


"foreign"  appointees  to  territorial  offices.  "In  the  app(jiiitnKiil  of  new  oflicers.  if 
you  will  pardon  mc  for  making  a  suggestien,  1  would  propijse,"  the  Governor  ({oe» 
on  to  say,  "that  such  men  he  sckctrd  a--  will  reside  within  the  territory,  or  have 
a  general  and  extended  knowledge  of  men  and  things  as  well  as  of  the  elemenlary 
and  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  legislation;  men  who  have  lived  and  prac- 
ticed outside,  as  well  as  indoors,  and  whose  information  extends  to  the  ilulies  of 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  well  as  the  well-known  passages  and  districts  of  the  court 
room."  (Governor  Young's  Letter  to  IVesidtnt  l-illmore,  date  ot  Seplemhrr  n^. 
1851.     Congressional  Glol>e,  New  Series,  Vol    X.XV,  p.  ij2). 

33.  "Who  of  worth,"  asks  the  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  New  York  llirald— 
March  9lh.  l«5J-signed  hv  Je.lidiah  .\I.  (irant.  (ireal  Sail  Lake  Lily's  lirvi  mayor  - 
"Who  of  worth  and  standing  at  home  would  venture  out  to  our  diMaiit  and  iin- 
described  country?  Accordingly,  the  otTices  went  hogging  among  all  the  small  fry 
politicians  who  could  he  siispicted  of  being  tit  to  (ill  Iheiii."  The  niallrr  of  the 
offices  going  begging  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  even  after  the  oflice  of  chief 
justice  was  given  to  Joseph   Biininulon,  of  I'ennsylvania,  he  refused  to  serve 
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the  chief  justice  was  known  for  his  unsocial  habits,  and  sloven- 
liness in  dress.^* 

Judge  Brocchus  is  spoken  of  by  Bancroft  as  a  "vain  and  am- 
bitious man,  full  of  self-importance,  fond  of  intrigue,  corrupt, 
revengeful,  hypocritical."^^  He  represented  the  class  above 
referred  to  who  came  to  seek  political  preferment,  being  am- 
bitious to  be  elected  delegate  to  congress  from  the  territory,  in- 
forming, en-route  to  Utah,  the  Monnon  people  at  Kanesville  of 
Ms  ambition,  representing  that  it  was  his  only  purpose  in  going 
to  Utah,  and  he  really  began  his  campaign  there,  and  continued 
it  across  the  plains,  only  to  learn,  before  reaching  Salt  Lake  City, 
that  the  people  of  Utah  had  elected  Dr.  John  Bernhisel  to  that 
oflSce.^®  It  is  only  justice  to  the  judge  to  say  that  he  disclaimed 
being  more  than  a  receptive  candidate.^'' 

Secretary  Harris  is  described  as  "a  smart  youngster  from  a 
Vermont  printing  office."^*  He  represented  in  this  first  group 
of  U.  S.  "foreign"  officials,  the  class  that  conceived  a  mission 
attachment  to  their  territorial  office  appointment.  Mr.  Harris 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Utah  informed  Governor  Young  "that 
he  had  private  instructions  designed  for  no  eye  but  his  own, 
to  watch  every  movement  and  not  pay  out  any  funds  unless  the 
same  should  be  strictly  legal,  according  to  his  own  judgment."^® 

Whereupon  the  governor  remarked  in  his  communication  to 
President  Fillmore:  ' 


34.  The  Grant-signed  Letters,  p.  3.  (They  were  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
now  rare).  The  linen  of  the  judge  was  matter  of  jest  and  referred  to  as  "the  great 
unwashed."     Ibid,  p.  7,  and  passim. 

35.  History   of   Utah,   Bancroft,  p.    156. 

36.  The   Grant-signed   Letters,  p.  8. 

37.  The  judge  "denied  that  he  came  here  (i.  e.,  to  Utah)  with  the  view  of 
being  elected  delegate  to  congress,  but  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  that 
office,  if  elected,  and  that  he  thought  he  could  do  us  good  in  that  way."  History  of 
Brigham  Young  Ms.,  entry  for  8th  Sept..  1851,  pp.  61-69.  In  referring  again  to 
the  matter,  in  a  letter  to  the  judge  under  date  of  Sept.  20th,  1851,  Governor  Young 
represented  that  it  was  "reported,  and  on  pretty  good  authority,"  that  Brocchus 
had  said  that,  "if  the  citizens  of  Utah  do  not  send  me  as  their  delegate  to  Wash- 
ington, bv  G — d,  I'll  use  all  my  influence  against  them,  and  will  crush  them.  I 
have  the  'influence  and  the  power  to  do  it,  and  I  will  accomplish  it  if  they  do  not 
make  me  their  delegate."  The  letter  from  which  the  above  is  quoted,  with  three 
others  by  Brigham  Young  to  Judge  Brocchus.  and  two  of  the  judge's  to  Brigham 
Young,  were  '^published  in  the  New  York  Herald,  and  reproduced  in  the  Dcscrct 
News  of  Oct.  16.  1852. 

38.  Grant-signed  Letters,  p.  3.  . 

39.  Governor  Young's  Report  to  President  Fillmore,  Appendix,  Congressional 
Globe,  new  series.  Vol.  XXV,  p.  92. 
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"Is  it  true  that  officers  coming  here  by  virtue  of  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  President,  have  private  instructions  that  so  far  con- 
trol their  actions  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  their  main  object 
is  not  the  strict  and  legal  performance  of  their  respective  duties, 
but  rather  to  watch  for  iniquity,  to  catch  at  shadows,  and  make 
a  man  'an  offender  for  a  word;'  to  spy  out  our  liberties,  and,  by 
manifold  misrepresentations,  seek  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  tlie 
people  against  us?  If  such  is  the  case,  better,  far  better  would 
it  be  for  us,  to  live  under  the  organization  of  our  ])rovisional 
government,  and  entirely  depending  upon  our  own  resources,  as 
we  have  hitherto  done,  until  such  time  as  we  can  be  admitted  as 
a  state.  "*» 

In  the  second  grouji  of  "strangers"  appointed  to  office,  one, 
Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  appointed  to  be  secretary  of  tlie  Ter- 
ritory, admitted  that  it  was  merely  "a  curiosity,  long  cherished, 
to  visit  a  portion  of  the  world  about  which  mar^^elous  accounts 
had  been  given,  that  induced"  him  "to  accept  the  vacant  post." 
He  remained  six  months  which  he  employed  in  gathering  ma- 
terials for  writing  his  book,  "Utah  and  the  Mormons,"  which 
appeared  two  years  later.'*^ 

The  two  judges  of  the  second  group  of  "strangers"  receiving 
appointment  to  office  in  Utah  represent  the  class  of  invalids 
who  come  to  Utah  to  recoup  their  failing  health.  Mr.  Lazarus 
H.  Reid  of  New  York,  who  was  appointed  as  chief  justice,  after 
remaining  in  Utah  a  year  returned  to  his  home  in  Bath,  Steuben 
county,  on  a  visit  where  he  died,  though  but  forty  years  of  age.''- 
Leonidas  Shaver,  said  to  be  of  southern  birth,  was  a  sufferer 
from  some  affection  of  the  head  and  died  very  suddenly.'"  So 
suddenly  in  fact  that  it  gave  rise  to  unfounded  rumors  that  he 
had  been  poisoned,  on  account  of  a  supposed  difficulty  with  the 

40.  Ibid. 

41.  "Utah  and  the  Mormons",  Ferris,   1854.     .Sec  preface. 

42.  VVaite's.    The  Mortnon  Prophet,  p.  25. 

43.  Richard's  Ms.,  quoted  hv  Rancroft,  Hist,  of  Utali.  i>.  4f)i-  "J";'^';  p'"^'''.'':, 
aparcntly  in  good  health  at  ni^IU  was  fonnd  the  ne.xt  morninfr  dead  in  his  lii-d 
Relative  hr.th  to  the  "possippiiiR"  rumor  of  a  supposed  difTiciilty  with  tlie  (iov- 
ernor  and  tin-  imisnrint'  of  the  jiidye.  Stenhoiise  r.-marUs.  thai  he  "has  never 
seen  any  Rronnd  for  such  n  suspicion."  Rockv  Mountain  Saints,  p.  270.  ieadle 
says  that  the  Mormons  hclieved  him  to  he  an  opium  eater,  and  that  "he  (hed  from 
suddenly  heinc;  deprived  of  that  druK  "  life  in  I'lah,  p  170  H  was  ni'itors 
Hurt  and  French  at  the  innuesl  who  t.^tified  that  the  jud.j;e  was  _a(l<liele(l 
to  the  use  of  opium.  Sec  Descrct  News  of  July  4lh.  iR.'^S  Stenhousc  s  R,.rl<v 
Mountain  Saints,  p.  270.  The  rumor  of  misundersandinp  with  the  (rovernor  rest. 
•lone  on  the  ffratuitous  statement  of  Waite.     ("The  Mormon  Fropliet,    p.  2.\). 
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governor,  of  which  diiBculty,  however,  there  exists  not  the  slight- 
est evidence;  and  Brigham  Young  speaks  of  the  judge  in  the 
most  complimentary  terms,  alluding  to  him  as  "a  straight  for- 
ward, judicious,  upright  man.  "*^  The  cause  of  his  death  was 
thoroughly  investigated  with  the  result  above  stated,  viz,  that 
he  died  "of  a  disease  of  the  head."  The  judge  was  buried  at 
Salt  Lake  City  with  "processional  honors." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  and  second  group  of 
"stranger"  officers,  Utah  had  all  the  classes  represented  that 
are  enumerated  in  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  chapter;  and 
quite  generally  it  may  be  said  in  truth,  the  territory  from  first 
to  last,  had  present  in  the  personnel  of  U.  S.  officials,  the  majority 
of  these  classes  constantly  represented.  I  have  already  indi- 
eated*°  that  there  were  also  nearly  always  some  "honorable 
exceptions"  present. 

44.  Bancroft's  Hist.  Utah,  p.  461,  note.  He  quotes  Richard's  Incidents  in 
Utah  Hist.  Ms.,  p.  78.  Geo.  A.  Smith  in  a  pubhc  speech  said  of  Judge  Shaver  that 
he  was  "a  worthy  man  and  profound  jurist,  who  by  his  upright  course  has  honored 
his  profession.  His  studious  attention  to  his  duty,  his  fine  intellect,  polished  education 
and  gentlemanly  bearing  won  for  him  the  universal  admiration  and  respect  of  this 
community."  Dcserct  News  of  July  18,  1855,  p.  146.  Nor  did  this  esteem  arise  from 
any  subservency  on  the  part  of  the  judge  to  the  church  leaders.  The  chief  justice 
of  the  territory.  Judge  J.  F.  Kinney,  in  his  eulogy  of  him  at  the  public  funeral 
services  said;  "VVith  judicial  .ability,  was  blended  the  most  scrupulous  honesty, 
and  that  which  is  equal  to  either,  a  tirmness  of  purpose  and  a  moral  power,  which 
enabled  him  to  enunciate  the  law  regardless  of  consequences  or  the  opinions  of 
men.  Ability,  integrity,  firmness  and  moral  courage  are  qualifications  which  ever 
have   and   ever   must   adorn   the   bench,   all   are   necessary,   none   dispensable. 

"It  is  but  due  to  the  departed  to  remark  that  he  possessed  these  to  an  eminent 
degree.  I  have  seen  all  these  virtues  severely  tested.  Of  the  many  important  cases 
tried  by  the  lamented  judge,  involving,  as  some  of  them  did,  the  feelings  of  the  en- 
tire community,  no  person,  however  much  interested,  has  ever  been  able  to  detect 
the  slightest  bias  or  prejudice  or  shrinking  from  the  announcement  of  a  decision 
adverse  perhaps  to  the  wishes  of  the  church  and  community.  And  no  higher  meed 
of  praise  can  be  awarded  the  memory  of  our  departed  brother  than  this,  that,  not- 
withstanding these  decisions,  the  prominent  members  of  the  church  are  among 
the  most  ardent  admirers  of  his  judicial  character."  (Deserct  News,  July  4th, 
1855,  p.  132).  Which  was  a  compliment  both  to  the  deceased  jurist  and  to  the 
Mormon  church  leaders.  Bancroft  says  the  judge's  death  occurred  "soon  after  his 
arrival"  in  Utah.  (Hist,  of  Utah,  p.  46).  A  mistake,  he  was  a  resident  and  officer 
in  Utah  nearly  three  years.     News,  as  above. 

45.  After  referring  to  what  he  calls  "imbecile  appointments  from  the  time 
of  Fillmore  until  Lincoln's  administration,"  J.  H.  Beadle,  an  anti-Mormon  writer 
of  some  repute,  records  the  disgraceful  actions  of  some  of  the  early  Utah  "foreign" 
judges  as  follows:  "The  first  judge.  Perry  E.  Brocchus,  was  incautious  in  his 
attacks  upon  polygamy;  and,  having  been  led  to  believe  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
left  the  territory.  Another  official  was  detected  in  immorality,  and  resigned  to 
avoid  exposure;  another  disgraced  his  office  by  taking  a  prostitute  upon  the  bench 
with  him;  another  impaired  his  efficiency  by  secret  drinking;  and  still  another 
allowed  himself  to  be  completely  entrapped  by  two  of  Brigham's  (  ?)  'decoy  women.' 
One  of  these  delinquents  was  followed  into  Weber  Canon  by  a  self-appointed 
committee   of   'Mormon   boys,'   and   received  at  their  hands  a   severe  castigation." 
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CHAPTER  LXXXI 

The  Fibst  Clash  Between  U.  S.  "Foreign"  Appointees  and 
THE  Church  Authorities 

In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  first  incidents  of 
disagreement  between  the  people  of  Utah  and  U.  S.  officials. 
Judge  Brocchus  was  the  first  to  bring  on  a  conflict.  On 
the  24th  of  July  preceding  the  judge's  arrival,  Daniel  H. 
Wells  had  delivered  an  oration  on  the  Utah  pioneers,  re- 
counting the  events  leading  up  to  the  necessity  for  their 
journey  into  the  western  wilderness,  to  which  oration  reference 
has  already  been  made  in  a  previous  chapter.  This  oration  was 
one  of  the  instances  when  proper  distinctions  were  not  made  be- 
tween mobs  and  the  United  States,  represented  by  the  general 
government;  and  the  statement  was  made  that  the  country  mak- 
ing the  "requirement"  for  the  Mormon  battalion  "could  have  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  finish,  by  utter  extermination,  the 
work  which  had  so  ruthlessly  begun— i.  e. "  by  mobs. 

This  oration  was  published  in  full  two  days  after  the  arrival 
of  Judge  Brocchus.-  President  Young  it  would  appear  also 
made  some  uncomplimentary  remarks  aliout  the  then  late  Zach- 
ary  Taylor.* 

A  special  conference  of  the  church  was  held  on  the  7tli, 
8th  and   9th  of  September  following.     On  the  7th  President 

(Life  in  Utah,  or  the  Mysteries  and  Crimes  of  Mormonistn,  an  Expose.  National 
Publishing  Co.,  Phil.,  1870,  p.  394).  Col.  Steptoe,  to  whom  was  tendered  the 
office  of  governor  of  Utah  (of  which  more  later)  is  supposed  to  be  the  victim 
of  "Brigham's  decoy  women;"  Brancroft  says,  "there  is  no  grounds  for  such  a 
statement."  (Hist.  Utah,  note,  p.  493);  but,  Steptoe  omitted,  the  list  of  delin- 
quents among  U.  S.  officials  in  Utah,  up  to  the  time  referred  to  by  lieaillo.  is  long 
enough,  and  the  nature  of  their  ofTending  black  enough,  to  awaken  the  indignation 
of  the  people  against  the  persistent  violations  of  the  right  of  local  self-government 
by  having  such  officers  sent  among  them  to  administer  the  law.  Beadle  further 
remarks  of  the  period  beginning  with  1854,  that  "Utah  now  began  to  be  regarded 
as  the  'Botany  Bay'  of  worn  out  politicians;  if  a  man  was  fit  for  nothing  cKe.  and 
yet  had  to  be  rewarded  for  political  services,  he  was  sent  to  Utah."  "I-ife  in  Ltab, 
p.  171. 

1.  Chapter  LXXIX. 

2.  Xcws  of  Aug.   19,   1841.  ,      ,  ,     ,       „        1  ■  I    "t 
r      Presid.nl   Y<.ung  when  be  replied  to  the  speech  of  Judge   Urnr.liu-;   •.aid:      I 

know  /Cacbarv  'lavlor,  b.-  is  dead  and  rjamn.d  and  1  cauMol  help  il  "  (MiM.  of  Ilng- 
bam  Young  Ms.,  .Sept.,  l8si,  pp.  61-64.  Accor<ling  to  Brocchus  the  re.nark  ..(  I  rcM- 
dent  Young  was:  "Zacbarv  Taylor  is  dead,  and  in  hell,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  I  tali 
OfTicials'  Report  to  President  Tillmorr,  Congressional  Clobe.  new  scries,  Vol.  .\.\V, 
p.  87. 
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Youug  in  addressing  the  conference  referred  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  severe  terms  for  its  apparent 
sanction  to  the  killing  of  Joseph  Smith.  The  United  States  was 
the  first  nation  to  which  the  new  dispensation  of  the  gospel  was 
pr>:'ached,  and  they  had  killed  the  larophet  that  God  had  sent 
unto  them,  and  would  be  under  condemnation.* 

These  incidents  seemed  to  furnish  Judge  Brocchus  an  occa- 
sion to  pose  as  the  defender  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  against  a  ' '  Mormon  attack. ' '  Accordingly  he  asked  per- 
mission to  address  the  conference.  President  Young  inquired 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  his  reinarks,  but  received  no  very 
satisfactory  answer.  According  to  Governor  Young  the  judge's 
reply  was,  "he  did  not  know;"°  although  in  his  subsequent  cor- 
respondence with  the  governor  on  the  subject,  the  judge  said, 
"my  speech  in  all  its  parts  was  the  result  of  deliberation  and 
care— not  proceeding  from  a  heated  imagination,  or  a  sudden 
impulse,  as  seems  to  be  the  general  impression.  I  intended 
to  say  what  I  did  say."^ 

It  is  generally  deplored  that  no  report  of  the  judge's  speech 
is  extant,  but  what  is  doubtless  a  very  good  synopsis  of  his  re- 
marks is  to  be  found  in  the  journal  History  of  Brigham  Yoimg, 
together  with  a  synopsis  of  President  Young's  reply,  both  of 
which  I  give  herewith:'' 

Speech  of  Judge  Brocchus— "On  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  I  at- 
tended conference  in  the  bowery.  The  Hon.  Perry  E.  Brocchus, 
associate  justice  for  the  territory,  requested  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  assembly.  On  being  asked  what  would  be  his 
subject,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know.  The  privilege  was 
granted,  and  on  the  second  day  of  the  conference  he  appeared 
in  company  with  Judge  Brandebury,  Indian  Superintendent  Day, 


4.  Wilford  Woodruff's  Journal   Ms.,  entry.  7th   Sept.,   1851. 

5.  Hist.  Brigham  Young  Ms.,  entry  Sept.  7,  8,  9.  1851,  p.  62. 

6.  Deseret  News  of  Oct.  i6th,  1852,  where  the  whole  correspondence  appears. 

7.  The  incident  happened  during  a  suspension  of  the  publication  of  the  Deseret 
News,  which  extended  from  August  19,  1851.  to  November  15th,  1851,  which  ex- 
plains why  the  speech  or  a  synopsis  of  it  does  not  appear  in  that  periodical.  Tul- 
lidge  says  the  speech  of  Judge  Brocchus  is  not  extant,  nor  is  there  to  be  found  any 
report  of  that  exciting  conference,  for  it  was  before  the  existence  of  the  Deseret 
News.  (Hist,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  p.  9)-  Clearly  an  error,  since  the  News  began 
its  existence  on  June  22,  i8so.  Tullidge  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  account  of 
the  conference  in  Ms.     History  of  Brigham  Young,  also  in  Woodruff's  Journal. 
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and  several  others  of  his  friends,  and  addressed  the  congrega- 
tion. 

' '  He  expressed  his  everlasting  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and 
hospitality'  of  our  people  to  him  when  sick  and  a  stranger.  He 
bore  testimony  to  the  peacefulness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  their  submission  to  the  tribunals  of  their  own  choice, 
and  prayed  to  God  that  all  the  United  States  might  soon  have 
such  triljunals  as  were  in  this  territory,  and  then  it  would  al- 
ways bring  peace  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  to  be  judged. 
He  hoped  there  would  be  no  litigation.  He  denied  that  he  came 
here  with  the  view  of  being  elected  delegate  to  congress,  but  had 
expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  that  ofiBce,  if  elected,  and  that 
he  thought  he  could  do  us  good  in  that  way.  He  was  an  honor- 
able man,  or  he  would  not  have  been  appointed  to  office  in  the 
territory.  He  appeared  before  his  audience,  under  a  commis- 
sion by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  National  Washington 
Monument,  to  ask  the  territory  to  contribute  a  block  of  mar- 
ble towards  the  erection  of  that  building.  He  cursorily  reviewed 
the  career  and  character  of  George  Washington.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  oration  of  Hon.  D.  H.  Wells  on  the  24th  of  July, 
and  objected  to  some  portions  of  it.  The  government  made  no 
imperative  demand  for  500  of  our  best  men  for  service  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  had  no  evil  intentions  in  asking  for  them,  nor 
was  it  responsible  for  the  persecutions  in  ^Missouri  and  Illinois. 
President  Polk  expressed  decided  disapprobation  of  those 
dee<is,  he  [Brocchus]  felt  indignant  about  them,  and  he  believed 
the  mass  of  the  people,  at  the  time,  boiled  with  rage  towards  the 
perpetrators.  The  Federal  government  had  not  injured  us.  The 
President  could  not  lay  a  private  wrong  before  congress.  To 
those  states  [i.  e.,  Missouri  and  Illinois],  we  should  look  for  re- 
dress. The  speaker  regi'ettefl  to  hear  in  our  midst  sucli  expres- 
sions as  that  the  United  States  were  a  stink  in  our  nostrils.  He 
was  pained  to  hear  it  said  that  the  government  of  tlic  T'^iiitod 
States  was  going  to  hell  as  fast  as  possible.  Tie  said  that  if 
the  people  of  Utah  could  not  offer  a  block  [i.  e.  of  mar])lc]  for  the 
AVashington  Monument  in  full  fcllowslii))  with  the  rnited 
States,  it  were  better  to  leave  it  unquarriod  in  the  Imsom  of  its 
native  mountain.  He  directed  a  jwrtion  of  his  disfonrsc  to- 
wards the  ladies,  and,  libertine  as  he  l)oasted  himself,  stmiifili/ 
rfcommrnflcd  them  to  become  lirtnous." 

GovRRNou  Young's  Rkpi.v 

"T  arose  and  spoke  substantially  as  follows:  -Judge  Broc- 
chus is  either  profoundly  ignorant,  or  wilfully  wicked,  one  of 
the  two.     There  are   several   gentlemen   on    this   platform    wlio 
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would  be  glad  to  prove  the  statements  referred  to  in  relation  to 
him,  and  much  more,  if  J  would  let  them  have  the  stand.  His 
speech  is  designed  to  have  political  bearing.  If  I  permit  dis- 
cussion to  arise  here,  there  may  be  either  pulling  of  hair  or  a 
cutting  of  throats.  It  is  well  known  to  every  man  in  this  com- 
munity, and  has  become  a  matter  of  history  throughout  the  en- 
lightened world,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  looked 
on  the  scenes  of  robbing,  driving,  and  murdering  of  this  people 
and  said  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  by  silence  gave  sanction 
to  the  lawless  proceedings.  Hundreds  of  women  and  children 
have  been  laid  in  the  tomb  prematurely  in  consequence  thereof, 
and  their  blood  cries  to  the  Father  for  vengeance  against  those 
who  have  caused  or  consented  to  their  death.  George  Wash- 
ington was  not  dandled  in  the  cradle  of  ease,  but  schooled  to  a 
life  of  hardship  in  exploring  and  surveying  the  mountains  and 
defending  the  frontier  settlers,  even  in  his  early  youth,  from  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife.  It  was  God  that  dictated  him 
and  enabled  him  to  assert  and  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  same  God  that  leads  this  people.  I  love  the 
government  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  I  do 

not  love  the  d rascals  who  administer  the  government. 

"I  know  Zachary  Taylor,  he  is  dead  and  damned,  and  I  can- 
not help  it.  I  am  indignant  at  such  corrupt  fellows  as  Judge 
Brocchus  coming  here  to  lecture  us  on  morality  and  virtue.  I 
could  buy  a  thousand  of  such  men  and  put  them  into  a  bandbox. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  we  learn  principle  and  good  man- 
ners. It  is  an  insult  to  this  congregation  to  throw  out  such  in- 
sinuations.   I  say  it  is  an  insult,  and  I  will  say  no  more."* 

This  conference  incident  was  followed  by  a  correspondence 
between  the  governor  and  the  judge  that  has  become  historical. 
The  former,  on  the  19th  of  September,  wrote  the  judge  respect- 
fully inviting  him  to  attend  the  following  Sunday  service  and 
address  the  same  people  before  whom  he  had  spoken  on  the  8th 
inst.  ' '  And  if  your  honor, ' '  said  the  governor,  ' '  shall  then  and 
there  explain,  satisfy,  or  apologize  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  la- 
dies who  heard  your  address  on  the  8th,  so  that  those  feelings  of 
kindness  that  you  so  dearly  prized  in  your  address  can  be  recip- 


8.  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young  Ms.,  entry  for  September  8th,  1851,  pp.  61-64.  As 
sustaining  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  above  report,  I  also  give  another  account 
of  these  two  speeches  which  created  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  United  States 
at  the  time  they  were  reported.  The  second  account  is  from  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent source  of  information,  viz.,  the  Journal  of  WiJford  Woodruff,  and  not  else- 
where published.    See  note,  end  of  chapter. 
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located  by  them,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  make 
every  apolog}'  and  satisfaction  for  my  observations  which  you 
as  a  gentleman  can  claim  or  desire  at  my  hands."" 

It  is  verj'  generally  held  that  Judge  Brocchus  in  his  address 
attacked  the  practice  of  plural  marriage  among  the  people,  but 
if  so  it  was  solelj^  by  innuendo,  as  neither  in  President  Young's 
account,  nor  in  Elder  Woodruff's,  nor  in  the  correspondence 
which  followed  between  Governor  Young  and  the  judge  is  there 
any  allusion  to  that  subject,  except  for  the  exhortation  of  the 
judge  to  the  ladies  of  the  audience  in  which  he  expressed  "the 
hope,"  that  they  "would  become  virtuous."^"  This  expression 
was  most  offensive,  and  aroused  great  indignation. 

If  it  was  the  intent  of  Judge  Brocchus  in  this  remark  to  allude 
to  the  marriage  relation  in  question,  then  his  error  was  a  most 
gross  one,  for  it  not  only  cast  opprobrium  upon  the  women  pres- 
ent, who  had  entered  into  that  order  of  marriage,  but  it  cast 
reproach  upon  a  principle  accejited,  under  the  circumstances  and 
within  the  limitations  fixed  by  the  Church,  as  a  profoundly  re- 
ligious institution,  and  was  wholly  untainted  with  sensuality,  or 
immorality  in  any  of  its  phases.^  ^ 


9.  Letter  of  Brigham  Young  to  Judge  Brocchus,  Dcscrct  News,  Oct.  16,  1852. 

10.  Governor  Young's  Letter  to  Brocchus  of  Sept.  21st,  1851.  Dcscrct  News, 
Oct.  16,  1852.  On  this  ren.ark  the  governcir  commented  as  follows:  "Let  me  ask 
you,  most  seriously,  my  dear  sir,  how  could  you  hope  thus?  How  could  you  hope 
that  those  "dear  creatures,'  some  of  whose  acts  of  benevolence  to  the  stranger  drew 
tears  from  your  eyes  while  you  were  yet  speaking — how  could  you  hope — what  pos- 
sible chance  was  there  for  you  to  hope — they  would  become  virtuous?  Had  you 
ever  proved  them  unvirtuous?  H  so,  you  could  have  but  a  faint  hope  of  their  re- 
formation. But,  if  vou  had  not  proved  them  unvirtuous,  what  testunony  had  you 
of  their  lack  of  virtue?  And  if  they  were  unvirtuous,  how  could  they  'become 
virtuous'?  Sir,  your  hope  was  of  the  most  damning  dye,  and  your  very  expression 
tended  to  convey  the  assertion  that  those  ladies  you  then  and  there  addressed  were 
prostitues— unvirtuous— to  that  extent  you  could  only  hofc.hui  the  probability  was 
they  were  so  far  gone  in  wickedness  you  you  dare  not  believe  they  ever  could  he- 
come  virtuous.  And  now,  sir,  let  your  good  sense,  if  you  have  a  spark  left,  an- 
swer—could you,  had  you  mustered  all  the  force  that  hell  could  lend  you— could 
you  have  committed  a  greater  indignity  and  outrage  on  the  fechngs  of  the  most 
virtuous  and  sensible  assemblage  of  ladies  tliat  your  eyes  ever  beheld?  •'  >'"" 
could,  tell  me  how.  H  you  could  not,  you  arc  at  liberty  to  rcmam  silent.  Sh.all 
such  insults  remain  unrequited,  unatoned  for?"   (Deseret  News  of  Oct.   l6th,  1K52). 

11.  Captain  Howard  Stansbury,  after  a  vear's  residence  among  the  Saints  in 
Salt  Lake  and  Utah  Valley,  1849-1850,  bears  most  important  testimony  upon  this 
point :  "If  a  man.  once  married,  desires  to  t.ake  him  a  second  helpmate,  he  must 
first,  as  with  us.  obtain  the  consent  of  the  ladv  intended,  and  that  of  her  parents 
or  guardians,  and  afterward  the  .approval  of  the  seer  or  president,  without  winch 
the  matter  cannot  proceed  The  woman  is  then  'sealed'  to  him  under  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  church,  .ind  stands,  in  all  respects,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  man. 
as  the  wife  that  was  first  married.     The  union  thus  formed  is  considere.l  a  per- 
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It  is  only  fair  to  Judge  Brocchus  to  say  that  he  disclaimed  any 
"design  to  offer  indignity  and  insult "^^  to  his  audience;  and 
subsequently  in  the  report  which  he  and  his  associate  ofi&cers 
of  the  territory  made  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
declared  that  his  address  on  the  occasion  here  considered  "was 
entirely  free  from  any  allusions,  even  the  most  remote,  to  the 
peculiar  religion  of  the  community,  or  any  of  their  domestic 
or  social  customs.  It  contained  not  a  single  expression  of  brav- 
ado or  unkindness  or  harsh  rebuke,  or  any  sentiment  that  could 
have  been  tortured  into  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to 
inflict  wantonly  a  wound  upon  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  "^^  With 
this  theory  of  the  nature  of  his  remarks  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  judge 's  admonition  to  the  ladies  of  his  audience  ' '  to  become 
virtuous."^* 


fectly  virtuous  and  honourable  one,  and  the  lady  maintains,  without  blemish,  the 
same  position  in  society  to  which  she  would  be  entitled  were  she  the  sole  wife  of 
her  husband.  Indeed,  the  connection  being  under  the  sanction  of  the  only  true 
priesthood,  is  deemed  infinitely  more  sacred  and  binding  than  any  marriage  among 
the  gentile  world,  not  only  on  account  of  its  higher  and  more  sacred  authority,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  bears  directly  upon  the  future  state  of  existence  of  both  the  man 
and  the  woman.  *  *  *  j\ii  jjea  of  sensuality  as  the  motive  of  such  unions.  Is 
most  indignantly  repudiated;  the  avowed  object  being  to  raise  up,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  'a  holy  generation  to  the  Lord,'  who  shall  build  up  his  kingdom  on  the 
earth.  Purity  of  life,  in  all  the  domestic  relations,  is  strenuously  inculcated;  and 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  when  they  shall  obtain  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  making  their  own  civil  laws,  (which  will  be  when  they  are  admitted  as  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Union),  they  will  punish  the  departure  from  chasity  in  the  severest 
manner,  even  by  death."  (Stansbury's  Report.  Executive  Document,  No.  3,  pp.. 
136-7).  The  testimony  of  Lieutenant  Gunnison  on  the  same  subject  and  during 
the  same  period  of  time  is  not  less  important:  "Infidelity  and  licentiousness  are 
held  up  for  abhorrence ;  and  when  the  'plurality'  law  shall  be  promulgated,  they 
will  be  punished  by  the  decapitation  of  the  offender  and  the  severest  chasity  incul- 
cated upon  one  sex,  and  rigid  continence  on  the  other  during  the  gestation  and 
nursing  of  children.  Thus  the  time  of  weaning  will  again  become  a  feast  of  joy, 
next  to  the  celebration  of  the  nuptial  rite,  and  patriarchal  times  return.  *  *  * 
The  addition  of  wives,  after  the  first,  to  a  man's  family,  is  called  a  'sealing  to  him.' 
This  constitutes  a  relation  with  all  the  rights  and  sanctions  of  matrimony.  *  *  * 
Thus  guarded  in  the  motive,  and  denounced  as  sin  for  other  consideration  than 
divine,  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  so  far  as  now  extended,  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  decorum.  *  *  *  That  the  wives  find  the  relation  often  a  lone- 
some and  burdensome  one,  is  certain;  though  usually  the  surface  of  society  wears 
a  smiling  countenance,  and  to  all  who  consent  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  enthusiasm 
the  yoke  is  easy.  *  *  *  We  must  conclude  that  the  regulation  of  the  new  'plu- 
rality' has  not  yet  become  perfect,  and  that  the  virtues  claimed  as  pertaining  to  it 
are  not  in  complete  vigor;  but  we  may  add  that  the  community  had  every  appear- 
ance of  good  morals,  so  that  any  equal  number  of  persons  in  the  states  can  scarcely 
exhibit  greater  decorum."     (The  History  of  the  Mormons,  Gunnison,  pp.  69-73). 

12.  Letters  to  Brigham  Young  of  Sept.  19,  1851.     Deseret  News,  Oct.  16,  1852. 

13.  Report  of  Messrs.  Brandebury,,  Brocchus  et  al,  to  the  President  of  the  U. 
S.,   Congressional   Globe,  new   series.  Vol.  XXV.  p.  88. 

14.  In  his  letter  to  Governor  Young  in  answer  to  one  inviting  him  to  apolo- 
gize to  the  people  for  his  8th  of   September  speech,  judge   Brocchus  said  :     "My 
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It  is  said  by  some  writers  upon  Mormon  history  that  in  one 
or  other  of  their  reports  in  the  east,  of  which  it  is  claimed  there 
were  several,  these  officers  declared  that  "polygamy  monopolized 
all  the  women,  which  made  it  very  inconvenient  for  the  federal 
officers  to  live  here"  (i.  e.,  in  Utah).  "Loose  as  people  might 
suppose  frontier  life  to  be,"  comments  Stenhouse  in  his  chron- 
icle of  this  alleged  report,  "no  one  anticipated  that  representa- 
tives of  the  federal  government  would  thus  express  them- 
selves."^^ It  does  indeed  seem  incredible  that  such  a  remark 
should  have  been  made.  Tullidge,  however,  declares  that  the 
"federal  officers  expected  to  be  applauded  by  the  public,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  government,  tlieir  assault  being  against  polyga- 
my;" but  that  they  indescreetly  stated  in  "their  communication 
to  the  goveinment"^'^  the  remark  attributed  to  them  by  Sten- 
house, and  he  then  quotes  the  comment  made  above  by  Sten- 
house. 

Again  it  is  only  fair  to  the  "I'un-a-way  officers"  to  say  that 
in  their  report  to  the  President,  the  matter  of  plurality  of  wives 
is  not  made  a  principal  part  of  that  report.  It  is  only  mentioned 
as  an  incident,  and  disposed  of  in  a  single  paragraph  of  twenty- 
eight  lines  in  a  report  covering  nearly  five  of  the  three  column 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Globe.  The  rest  of  the  report  deals 
with  Latter-day  Saint  charges  of  the  responsibilitj'  of  tlie  general 
government  for  persecutions  their  Church  had  endured ;  with 
the  apparent  spirit  of  prejudice  and  defection  as  a  conse(|uence 
of  that  attitude;  the  alleged  squandering  by  Governor  Young 
of  $20,000  appropriated  by  congress  for  the  erection  of  jmblic 
buildings;"  and  also  the  alleged  irregularities  of  Govenur  Young 


sole  design,  in  the  branch  of  my  remarks  which  seems  to  be  the  source  of  nfTciise, 
was  to  vindic.-ite  the  cover nnient  of  the  Ihiitcd  St;ilcs  from  those  feeliiiKs  of 
prejudice  and  that  spirit  of  defection  whicli  seemed  to  pervade  the  public  seiilinu-nt. 
That  duty  I  attempted  to  perform  in  a  manner  faithful  to  the  Rovernment  of 
which  I  am  a  citizen,  and  to  whicli  I  owe  a  patriotic  alleRiaiire  without  unjustly 
causing  a  chord  to  vibrate  painfully  in  the  bosom  of  mv  hearers."  (D<-siri-l  Xi-ws, 
Oct.   l6lh,   1852). 

15.  The  Rockv  Mo\mtain   Saints,   187.3,  pp.   277-8 

16.  History  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  Tullidi:<-s  Ouartrrlv  MnRa:ine.  p.  02. 

17.  This  alleRcd  misuse  of  money  is  stated  in  the  official's  report  as  follows: 
"Congress  appropriated  Iwentv  thousand  dollars,  to  he  applierl  luider  the  direction 
of  the  governor  and  legislature  in  the  cn-.-tion  '.f  public  l)uil<lill^■v  'I  be  kov- 
emor  no  sooner  received  this  money  than  he  appropriated  and  useil  everv  dnlL-ir 
of  it,  or  a  greater  portion  of  it.  in  pnMiu-ut  of  debts  due  by  the  Mormon  Church, 
and  in  a   few  days  after  its  arrival   in  the   valley  it  was  on  its  w.iy  lo  the  I'mled 
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in  the  inauguration  of  the  territorial  government.  As  for  their 
alleged  indiscreet  remark  concerning  polygamy  resulting  in  an 
inconvenience  to  the  federal  officers,  it  certainly  is  not  found  in 
their  official  report  as  claimed  by  Tullidge.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  of  record;  and  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  Utah 
delegate  to  congress  in  his  several  communications  to  the  Presi- 
dent made  no  reference  to  it ;  nor  in  the  Grant-signed  letters  to 
the  New  York  Herald,— in  which  the  "run-a-way  officers"  are 
most  severely  handled— is  there  any  allusion  made  to  such  a 
remark,  although  the  writer  of  those  letters  refers  to  "three 
successive  versions"  of  what  is  called  their  "Report;"^*    and 

States  in  other  hands.  We  were  not  present  at  its  actual  payinent,  but  it  was  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety  and  talked  of  by  the  gentlemen  who  received  it.  This 
occurred  about  the  last  of  July."  (Congressional  Globe,  Vol.  XXV,  new  series,  p. 
88).  According  to  the  enabling  act  this  sum  of  $20,000  was  granted  by  Congress  to 
the  territory  of  Utah  "to  be  applied  by  the  governor  and  legislative  assembly  to 
the  erection  of  suitable  public  buildings  at  the  seat  of  government."  (Organic 
act,  sec.  12).  The  money  was  used  by  Governor  Young  towards  the  purchase  of 
the  "State  House  of  Deseret,"  often  called  the  Council  House,  until  the  public 
could  be  completed.  "The  State  House  purchased,"  remarks  the  Deseret  News, 
"cost  $45,000.  It  consists  of  two  spacious  halls,  and  four  offices,  two  of  which  are 
occupied  by  the  books  of  the  Utah  library  and  as  reading  rooms."  The  News 
manifest  some  indignation  that  there  should  be  a  charge  of  "squandering"  the 
public  money  connected  with  this  transaction.  See  News,  impression  of  7th  Feb- 
ruary. 1852.  An  engraving  of  the  Council  House  accompanies  this  chapter.  See 
Note  2,  end  of  chapter. 

buildings  at  the  captital — then  designed  to  be  at  Fillmore  City,  Millard  county — 
18.  Grant-signed  letters.  No.  11.  As  stated  in  a  previous  note  the  letters 
were  signed  by  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Salt  Lake  City's  first  mayor ;  but  the  internal 
evidence  is  overwhelmingly  against  his  authorship  of  them.  Stenhouse,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  Grant  was  not  the  author  of  them,  says  it  was  "painful"  to  him 
to  learn  that  "two  of  Pennsylvania's  honored  sons,  already  alluded  to  in  this  work 
|i.  e.,  Stenhouse's  Rocky  Mountain  Saints] — one  no  less  than  an  ex-vice-president 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  other  enjoying  a  military  title — were  the  inspiration  and  au- 
thors of  the  famous  letters"  (p.  278).  This  points  directly  to  ex-Vice-President 
George  M.  Dallas  and  Colonel  Kane.  There  is  much  of  internal  evidence  that 
would  justify  belief  in  the  Colonel's  part  in  the  authorship.  The  letters  themselves 
are  a  rare  bit  of  vigorous  English,  in  masterful,  biting  style,  bold,  free,  enjoyable, 
but  unfortunately,  though  they  held  up  to  deserved  scorn  the  "run-a-way  officials," 
and  made  them,  for  the  time,  the  laughing  stock  of  the  nation,  the  writers  did  not 
meet  seriously  and  convincingly  the  issues  presented  by  the  "Report"  of  those  same 
ofiicials.  The  "Letters"  are  three  in  number,  the  first  of  which  only  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald.  The  editor  said  of  the  first  that  "the  pith  of  the  charges 
against  Governor  Young  and  his  community  is  not  answered;"  and  declined  to 
publish  the  others,  of  which  he  would  doubtless  hold  the  same  view.  The  series, 
iiowever,  was  completed  and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  given  wide  circula- 
tion. There  was  also  an  appendix,  including  a  letter  to  President  Fillmore,  ac- 
companying copies  of  the  pamphlet  to  him ;  extracts  of  a  letter  of  Judge  Brocchus' 
to  parties  in  the  east ;  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Joseph  Smith ;  the  Mormon 
war  in  Missouri;  Hawn's  Mills  Massacre;  the  Far  West  troubles,  and  General 
Clark's  address  to  the  Mormons  at  that  place.  The  whole  case  for  the  Saints  in 
Utah  is  presented  in  three  brief  and  numbered  paragraphs  in  the  letter  to  President 
Fillmore:  and  indeed  one  may  catch  the  spirit  of  the  whole  series  by  those  para- 
graphs, to  wit :    "We  claim,"  say  the  writers,  "in  the  broadest  sense,  the  Rights  of— 
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when  the  caustic  character  of  those  letters  is  remembered,  I 
think  it  utterly  impossible  that  the  writers  of  them  would  miss 
a  statement  of  the  kind  liad  such  an  one  escaped  the  said  officials 
and  become  extant. 

This  speech  of  Judge  Brocchus  disposed  of  the  other  inci- 
dents of  the  first  clash  between  Brigham  Young  and  the  "for- 
eign appointees"  is  soon  told,  and  chiefly  concerns  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Harris.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  governor  in  taking  "the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territory,"  preceding  the  first  election,  required  by  the 
Organic  act,  and  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  number  of 
representatives  and  councilors  to  the  several  counties.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  manner  of  the  election ;  Brigham  Young 
had  issued  a  proclamation  designating  the  election  districts,  ap- 
portioning the  number  to  be  elected  to  each  branch  of  the 
legislature,  also  ordering  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same 
places  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  congress ;  and  directing  that 
the  election  be  held  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  provisional 
government  of  the  state  of  Deseret— and  all  this  "without  the 
seal  of  the  territory  or  signature  of  the  secretary!"  No  notice 
was  given  in  the  proclamation,  he  further  pointed  out,  "as  to 
the  qualification  of  voters  and  those  who  were  eligible  to  office." 
"The  consequence  was,"  according  to  the  secretary^ 's  state- 
ment, "that  unnaturalized  foreigners  officiated  at  the  delations, 


"i.  Religious  liberty,  including  the  right  of  individuals  to  establish  and  main- 
tain, as  well  as  to  bestow  ecclesiastical  titles  upon,  a  church  hierarchy,  as  far  as 
themselves  judge  proper.— Upon  which,  our  stand  is  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 

"2.  Political  liberty,  admitting  the  largest  possible  power  of  self-governnient 
in  the  community,  and  the  entire  independence  of  its  domestic  institutions.— Upon 
which  we  stand  with  the  opponents  of  centralization  and  advocates  of  states  rights, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  with  the  South.  r    u     ^ 

"?  .\nd  for  all  beyond  this,  we  contradict  every  single  statement  of  the  de- 
linquent officers,  and  by  wage  of  law  or  battle  will  equally  rejoice  to  be  brought  to 
prove  their  falsehood —We  call  for  the  examination  under  oath.— Of  this  we  put 
ourselves  upon  the  country. — Our  last  cry  is,  trial !" 

President  Young  remarks  upon  these  letters: 

"Elder  Jedediah  M.  Grant  wrote  me  from  New  York,  Nf.iy  i.jth,  that  he  had 
ready  for  circulation  his  letters  to  the  New  York  Ilcrahl  in  pamphlet  tonn.  a  copy 
of  which  he  was  about  to  send  to  each  member  of  congress  ami  U>  the  principal 
editors  of  the  nation.  His  letters  contained  a  refutation  of  the  clKirKcs  made  oy 
the  returned  federal  officers  against  myself  and  the  inhabitants  of  U  ah.  and  were 
written  in  a  humorous,  readable  style;  for  which  they  were  principally  ""'<;''! ^-'l" 
the  versatile  pen  of  our  friend  Col.  Thomas  L.  Kane.  (History  of  Hrigham 
Young,  Ms.  entry  for  June,  1852,  p.  56.) 
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voted,  and  were  elected  as  representatives,  and  to  offices  not  au- 
thorized by  the  organic  act." 

The  governor's  answer  to  these  alleged  irregularities  in  the 
matter  of  the  elections  was  that  he  had  been  actuated  by  a  de- 
sire to  hold  the  first  election  sufficiently  early  in  the  season  that 
' '  delegate  might  be  legally  returned  to  congress  before  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  should  render  the  long  and  arduous  journey 
dangerous  if  not  impracticable."  That  as  the  United  States 
census  agent  he  was  engaged  in  taking  the  census  of  the  state 
of  Deseret— the  work  having  been  delayed  by  the  miscarriage 
of  blanks  instructions,  etc., — when  the  act  of  congress  passed, 
requiring  "an  enimieration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory" preceding  the  first  election  in  said  territory.  The 
information  obtained  in  taking  the  above  named  United 
States  census  was  so  far  advanced  early  in  July,  1851,  that 
from  the  information  of  that  census  the  governor  was  able  to 
make  the  apportionment  and  order  the  election.  "This  being 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  secretary,"  he  explains,  "of 
course  his  seal  and  signature  was  not  attached."  The  governor 
also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  a  year  had  elapsed 
since  the  appointment  of  the  territorial  officers,  during  which 
time  the  people  of  Utah,  nevertheless,  were  living  without 
authorized  government. 

As  evidence  of  the  governor's  disposition  to  proceed  in  order 
under  the  organic  act,  it  may  be  observed  that  on  the  arrival  of 
a  majority  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  he  issued  his 
proclamation  designating  the  judicial  districts  and  appointing 
the  respective  judges  to  take  charge  of  them,  which  proclama- 
tion, the  Secretary  having  at  last  arrived,  bore  both  the  signa- 

19.  See  Utah  Officials'  Report,  Congressional  Globe,  Vol.  XXV,  new  series, 
p.  8.  Relative  to  the  election  of  "officers  not  authorized  by  the  organic  act,"  it 
should  be  said  that  the  election  was  not  ordered  by  the  governor's  proclamation. 
The  officers  in  question  were  Deseret  county  probate  judges,  county  recorders,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  and  constables.  As  the  first  territorial  election  had 
been  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  August, — the  regular  election 
day  appointed  by  law  in  the  provisional  state  government, — an  editorial  in  the 
Deseret  News  urged  that  these  local  officers  be  elected;  and  accordingly  they  were 
elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  territorial  officers  desig- 
nated in  the  governor's  proclamation.  The  organic  act  provided  that  "the  governor 
may  oppoint  all  township,  district,  and  countv  offices,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
the  organic  act.  *  *  *  Who  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  legislative  assembly."  (Sec.  7).  Apparently  the  governor  preferred  that 
such  officers  should  be  elected  by  the  people  instead  of  appointed  by  himself. 
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ture  of  Mr.  Harris  and  the  impress  of  the  seal  of  the  Terri- 
tory^o 

Learning  that  the  ' '  foreign  appointees ' '  to  oflBce  iu  the  Terri- 
tory had  determined  to  leave  for  the  east,  in  resentment  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  Utah  and  the  treatment  accorded  them, 
Governor  Young  personally  waited  upon  them  and  tried  to 
disuade  them  from  their  purpose.  But  in  this  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Secretary  Harris  declared  his  intention  to  carry  back 
with  him  all  the  funds  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  for  the 
payment  of  legislative  expenses,  as  also  the  seal,  records,  docu- 
ments, etc.,  pertaining  to  his  office.  "I  considered  this  course 
illegal,"  said  Brigham  Young,  "wholly  unauthorized,  and  un- 
called for  by  any  pretext  whatever.  I  therefore  concluded  that 
I  would  use  all  legal  efforts  that  should  seem  practicable  for  the 
retention  of  the  property  and  money  belonging  to  the  United 
States  in  the  secretary's  hands,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
territory.  "^^ 

The  governor's  first  move  in  carrying  out  this  expressed  de- 
termination was  to  hasten  the  assembling  of  the  legislature.  Al- 
though the  election  had  taken  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  Au- 
gust, no  proclamation  had  been  issued  up  to  mid  September, 
declaring  the  result  of  the  election,  without  which  the  election 
itself  was  incomplete,  since  the  organic  act  required  such  proc- 
lamation. This  delay  the  governor  charges  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing with  the  secretary  as  to  which  of  them  would  "make  out  the 
declaration  of  the  members  elect,  and  prepare  the  proclama- 
tion. "^^  As  the  secretary  did  not  prepai*e  it.  Governor  Young 
did,  on  the  18th  of  September,  declaring  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion and  calling  the  legislature  to  assemble  on  the  22nd  of 
that  month.  This  proclamation  was  sent  to  the  secretary  to  be 
signed  by  him  and  received  the  seal  of  the  territory.    So  signed. 


20.  Young's  Letter  to  President  Fillmore,  Congressional  Globe,  Vol.  XXV, 
new  series,  p.  91. 

21.  Governor  Young's  Report  to  President  Fillmore,  Congressional  Globe. 
Vol.  XXV.     New  series,  p.  gi. 

22.  Young's  Report,  Congressional  Globe,  Vol.  XXV,  new  series,  p.  92.  The 
Secretary  assigns  the  neglect  to  Young's  inclination  to  diregard  "(he  plain  direc- 
tions of  the  organic  act  in  this  particular,  as  in  almost  all  others."     Ibid,  p.  32. 
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and  certified  by  the  seal  of  the  territory,  the  proclamation  was 
published.^* 

Any  publication  of  the  election  results,  and  a  proclamation 
issuing  on  the  19tli  of  September,  calling  the  legislature  into 
session  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month— the  extent  and  scat- 
tered condition  of  the  settlements  considered— must  be  conceded 
to  be  an  inadequate  notification  and  proclamation ;  but  two  days 
before  the  publication  of  the  election  results  and  of  the  proclama- 
tion, a  private  notice  was  sent  to  each  member  elect,  together 
with  the  date  and  hour  when  the  first  session  of  the  legislature 
was  apiDointed  to  convene. 

Brief  as  was  the  notice,  at  the  time  appointed  every  member 
of  the  council  was  present,  and  all  the  members  of  the  house 
but  one— the  member  from  Iron  county.  The  secretary  did  not 
attend,  nor  did  he  furnish  the  roll  of  the  members.  His  neg- 
lect was  made  good  by  the  governor.  The  roll  of  members  was 
called  and  they  qualified  before  Judge  Snow  of  the  sujoreme 
court.  The  governor's  message  was  next  in  order,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly read.^* 

Two  days  later  the  legislature  passed  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  United  States  marshal  to  take  into  his  custody  all 
papers,  records,  documents  and  property  of  every  kind  pertain- 
ing to  said  office  of  secretary,  as  also  all  money  in  his  possession 
belonging  to  said  territory,  and  safely  keep  the  same  until  the 
legislature  should  order  otherwise.  This  resolution  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Harris  together  with  an  order  for  five  hundred 
dollars  to  defray  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly.    But  he  flatly  refused  to  comply  with  either  of  these 


23.  Here  again  the  governor  and  the  secretary  are  in  disagreement.  The  latter 
says,  "that  proclamation,  however,  vv'as  never  published."  The  governor  said : 
"I  caused  it  to  be  done  (i.  e.,  proclamation  of  the  election  made),  and  sent  it  to 
him  for  his  signature  and  impress  of  the  seal  of  the  territory — intending  for  him 
to  keep  the  manuscript  thus  furnished,  and  return  a  copy  suitable  for  publication. 
Much  to  my  astonishment,  he  placed  the  seal  and  signature  to  the  manuscript  thus 
furnished,  not  even  filing  a  copy  for  record.  It  was  published,  however.  (See 
proclamation,  No.  4).     (Congressional  Globe,  Vol.  XXV,  new  series,  p.  92). 

24.  The  secretary  says  this  message  was  "afterwards,  for  some  reason, 
suppressed,"  and  that  none  of  the  officials  leaving  the  territory  "were  able  to  pro- 
cure a  copy."  (Report  Congressional  Globe,  Vol.  XXV,  new  series,  p.  89).  Yet 
Brigham  Young  forwarded  a  copy  to  President  Fillmore,  and  refers  to  it  as  an  ac- 
companying document  to  his  letter,  under  the  title  of  "No.  5."  (Congressional 
Globe,  as  above,  p.  92).  The  message,  however,  is  not  published  in  the  collection 
of  documents  in  the  Congressional  Globe,  nor  elsewhere  as  far  as  the  writer  knows. 
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requirements,  giving  his  reasons  at  length  in  writing  for  such 
refusal ;  and  in  as  much  as  the  marshal  by  the  resolution  of  the 
legislature  was  instructed  to  arrest  the  secretary  in  case  he  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  property,  documents,  or  money  demanded 
by  the  resolution,  "and  him  safely  keep  in  custody  until  he  shall 
comply  with  the  foregoing  resolution,"  that  gentleman  applied 
to  the  supreme  court  for  an  injunction  "forbidding  the  mar- 
shal and  others  from  seizing  or  intenneddling  with  the  funds 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  custody  of  the 
secretary,"  which  was  granted.^®  Mr.  Harris  succeeded  in 
keeping  in  his  possession  both  the  territorial  seal  and  the  sum 
of  money  in  question,  and  on  his  arrival  in  St.  Louis  deposited 
the  money  with  the  assistant  treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

When  Governor  Young  heard  of  the  supreme  court  being  in 
session— tlie  first  and  only  session  it  ever  held  under  these 
judges— and  then  called  into  session  merely  to  grant  the  irr- 
junction  against  the  procedure  of  the  marshal  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  above  sum  of  money,  and  the  seal  of  the  territory— 
he  addressed  a  note  to  the  judges  "asking  their  opinion"  in  re- 
gard to  his  duty,  "having  reference  to  the  organic  act  which 
requires  the  governor  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faitlifully  exe- 
cuted, and  requiring  the  secretary  to  reside  in  the  territory." 
Having  determined  to  abide  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  the 
case,  the  governor  next  directed  the  district  attorney  to  file  a 
petition  which  would  cause  them  to  give  an  oi)inion  on  the  sub- 


25.  From  this  opinion  Judge  Snow  dissented  on  the  grounds:  (i)  "There 
was  not  any  law  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  supreme  court;  and  (2) 
The  supreme  court  had  not  original  jurisdiction,  and  the  district  court  had,  wliich  was 
provided  for  in  the  governor's  proclamation."  History  of  Salt  Lake  City,  p.  92- 
The  documents  in  the  case  will  be  found  i»  cxtenso  in  Congressional  Globe,  Vol. 
XXV,  new  series,  pp.  88-91.  In  the  "run-a-way  officials'  report  is  also  detailed  the 
arrest  of  .-Mmon  W.  Babbitt,  who,  with  his  family,  had  started  for  'the  st.itcs.' " 
The  arrest  was  made  under  a  warrant  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  authorizing 
the  wagons  and  eflfects  of  said  Babbitt  to  he  searched  for  "a  sum  of  nmncy,  prob- 
ably gold,  to  the  amount  of  $24,000,  and  for  the  Seal  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.  The 
supposition  was  that  these  things  had  been  cntru.sled  to  Mr.  Babbut  for  conveyance 
from  the  territory.  Copy  of  the  warrant  on  which  Babbitt  was  arrested  and  hi.s 
wagons  and  effects  searched  is  included  with  the  documents  accompanyuig  the 
officials'  report  to  the  President.  Governor  Young  states  that  A.  W.  Babbitt  was 
arrested  and  brought  back  to  the  city  after  starling  for  the  states— overtaken  two 
days'  journey  out— for  resisting  an  officer  who  was  arresting  Joseph  L.  Babbitt 
for  debt,  the  supreme  court  released  A.  W.  Babbitt  on  a  write  of  hahnius  corpus. 
(Hist.   Brigham  Young  Ms.,  entry  for  Sept,  24th,   1851,  p.  98)- 
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ject;  but  that  day,  28th  of  September,  two  of  the  judges,  Brande- 
bury  and  Brocchus,  Mr.  Harris,  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Day, 
sub-Indian  agent,  took  their  departure  for  the  eastern  states. 

In  Utah  the  episode  of  the  ' '  run-a-way  officials ' '  was  not  taken 
very  seriously.  No  one  seemed  to  sympathize  with  their  course. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Snow,  a  local  poetess  of  note,  made  merry 
over  the  incident  in  her  song  rendered  with  great  eclat  at  the 
following  4th  of  July  celebration. ^'^  In  the  east,  also,  while 
their  return  and  reports  created  a  sensation  that  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  call  tremendous,  still  there  could  be  but  little  sym- 
pathy with  officers  who  had  run  away  from  their  posts  of  duty, 
apparently  without  sufficient  cause  even  if  all  they  reported 
of  tlie  course  of  Brigham  Young  and  the  Utah  colonists  were 
true.  Nay,  if  true,  all  the  more  need  that  they  should  have  re- 
mained to  assert  and  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Fed- 
eral government,  and  the  tnie  American  spirit.  But  they  were 
not  men  of  that  calibre.  The  St.  Louis  Republican,  in  an  edi- 
torial review  of  the  course  followed  by  the  run-a-way  officials, 
based  upon  the  first  published  statements  of  said  officials— and 
in  the  main  facts  these  first  reports  did  not  materially  differ 
from  their  official  report  made  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States— this  editorial,  perhaps,  best  represents  what  finally  be- 
came the  crystalized  public  sentiment  of  the  country  with  refer- 
ence to  the  course  of  these  officials,  and  this,  be  it  observed,  upon 
the  basis  of  accepting  all  their  statements  as  true.  The  essen- 
tial paragraphs  of  the  editorial  follow: 

"No  official  statement  has  yet  been  made,  though  this  is  prom- 


26. —  "All  hail  the  day  Columbia  first 

The    iron   chains    of   bondage   burst; 

Lo,   Utah's   Valleys   now   resound 

With  freedom's  tread  on  western  ground. 

Chorus 

"Tho'   Brocchus,  Day  and  Brandcbury, 

And  Harris,  too,  the  secretary, 

Have    gone, — they   went — but   when   they   left   us. 

They  only  of  themselves  bereft  us." 

There  are  eight  verses  in  all  (Deseret  News.  July  loth,  1852).  One  of  the 
toasts  on  the  same  occasion  was:  "Tlic  officers  of  the  government— both  national, 
and  state— Uncle  Sam  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  Siiiartzvqut.  Fnce,  Broc 
chus  &  Co..  to  the  contrary,  nevert'hcless.  and-atso-a-nmning."     Ibid. 
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ised  upon  the  arrival  of  the  officers  in  Washing-ton ;  nor  are  we 
informed  to  which  of  the  number  the  paternity  of  these  de- 
fences is  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  not  important  for  our  purpose  to 
know,  further  than  that  the  facts  set  forth  are  the  leading  and 
main  grounds  on  whicli  these  officers  justify  their  leaving  their 
IDOsts.  If  there  are  other  and  better  reasons,  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  give  them  due  consideration  when  we  know  what  they 
are  and  to  what  extent  they  go. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  court, 
L.  G.  Brandebury,  Perry  E.  Brocchus,  associate  justice,  B.  D. 
Harris,  secretary  of  Utah  territory,  and  H.  R.  Day,  sub-Indian 
agent  to  the  Utah  Indians  have  left  their  posts  and  returned  to 
the  United  States.  The  public  will  enquire  why  and  for  what 
reasons.    According  to  the  published  statements  they  are  these : 

"The  governor  of  the  territory,  Brigham  Young,  and  the 
Mormon  elders  and  community,  have  been  acting  very  improp- 
erly, in  the  use  of  abusive  and  seditious  language  towards  the 
United  States  government.  They  are  guilty'  of  polgamy,  or  hav- 
ing many  wives,  and  exhibiting  them  in  the  streets.  The  gov- 
ernor is  farther  gruilty  in  having  squandered  $20,000,  placed  in 
his  hands  by  the  United  States;  and  is  guilty  of  the  omission 
of  having  appointed  county  sheriffs,  as  the  organic  law  requires. 

"This  is  the  substance  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  gov- 
ernor and  people  of  that  territory.  They  are  grievous 
charges:  and  we  ai'e  not  disposed  to  defend  them  nor  shield 
them  from  the  odium  due  to  their  acts.  On  the  contrary,  if 
Governor  Young  has  uttered  the  language  ascribed  to  him,  or 
has  encouraged  such  sentiments  towards  the  United  Stntes  gov- 
ernment as  are  imputed,  he  is  unworthy  of  being  the  governor 
of  the  territory,  and  should  be  removed  from  office.  As  to  the 
immorality  of  life,  profane  language,  plurality  of  wives,  and 
such  like  matters,  we  presume  these  are  subjects  for  the  terri- 
torial legislature  to  attend  to.  As  yet,  we  believe  congress  has 
passed  no  statute  for  the  states  or  territories  on  these  subjects. 
If  the  governor  is  a  defaultor,  we  have  no  doubt  the  acconntuig 
officers  at  Washington  will  loiow  it,  and  punish  him  as  such, 
if  they  can.  Of  all  these  charges,  sn  nnicli  at  w;ir  with,  and  so 
repugnant  to  all  our  feelings  of  right  and  iiroperty,  we  could 
not,  if  disposed,  attemi)t  a  justification  or  excuse.  We  only 
know  tlieir  existence  through  tlie  i)nl)licn1ioii  alluded  jo,  ;uid 
admittiTig  their  truth  (as  at  this  wriliug  we  are  ccmnielled  to 
do),  we  inquire  what  has  l)een  the  conduct  of  the  United  Sinies 
officers?  and  liow  far  is  their  coiidnct  justifiiibie?  Tbc  cnni- 
niunity  will  drnw  the  distinctinn  between  the  evi!  and  li;id  pr;ic- 
tices  of  the  governor,  and  jnstilication  of  leaving  their  posts. 
set  up  by  these  officers. 
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"It  will,  at  the  first  reading,  strike  everyone  that  the  defence 
of  these  returning  officers  is  fatally  insufficient  in  the  outset,  in 
this:  there  is  no  overt  act  or  crime  charged  or  alleged  to  have 
been  committed.  The  judges  of  the  United  States  court  go 
there,  are  well  received,  and  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  to 
their  coming  away,  no  attempt  is  alluded  to  have  been  made,  to 
infringe  upon  their  jurisdiction,  or  refuse  obedience  to  their 
decisions.  On  the  contrary  as  far  as  the  statements  go,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  disposition  to  submit  to  their  decisions,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  secretary  and  the  funds  in  his  hands.  Threats 
were  made  that  they  should  not  hold  a  court— but  words  are 
only  empty  sounds— and  no  fact  is  presented,  showing  an  ef- 
fort to  prevent  their  holding  court,  and  exercising  their  proper 
jurisdiction. 

"What  would  be  thought  of  a  United  States  judge,  who,  in 
times  of  excitement,  deserted  his  post  and  fled  the  state,  because 
the  governor  thereof,  and  other  persons,  in  office  and  out  of  it, 
had  used  intemperate  and  improper  language  towards  the 
United  States  government  and  her  officers.  It  is  at  such  times, 
amidst  such  excitement,  when  the  popular  feeling  may  run  riot 
or  wrong,  that  the  judge,  with  his  unsullied  ermine,  his  purity 
of  puri^ose,  his  rectitude  of  character,  his  freedom  from  tran- 
sient or  i^arty  impulses,  his  learning  and  official  position,  is  ex- 
pected to  sit  in  judgment,  above  the  storm  of  error  or  popular 
prejudice,  and  inforee  the  law.  If  his  decisions  and  orders  are 
set  at  nought,  and  not  enforced— if,  by  personal  or  actual  re- 
sistance he  finds  himself  powerless— then,  and  only  then  would 
he  be  justified  in  leaving  his  post.    How  has  it  been  in  this  case? 

"But  these  judges— at  least  one  of  them.  Judge  Brocchus, 
seems  to  have  considered  that  new  duties  were  added  to  his  ju- 
dicial functions.  In  the  states,  and  well  regulated  communities, 
it  is  considered  to  be  decorus,  and  the  duty  of  the  judges,  to  keep 
entirely  free  from  popular  excitement— that  they  may  stand  forth 
as  the  arbiters  between  the  community  and  the  government, 
and  between  man  and  man.  Judge  Brocchus  it  seems,  sum- 
moned the  people  to  assemble:  they  listen  to  him  respectfully: 
whilst  he  made  a  speech  against  them  and  their  criminal  prac- 
tices. This  may  be  the  province  of  a  territorial  judge,  but  we 
are  at  a  loss  for  the  statute  requiring  it.  It  could  hardlj'  be  ex- 
pected, that  a  fanatical  and  misled  people— such  as  we  all  be- 
lieve the  Mormons  to  be— would  not  be  roused  to  anger,  and 
indeed  to  make  violent  demonstrations,  by  such  an  assault  upon 
them  and  their  leaders.  *  *  *  ^Ye  think  the  judges  should 
have  remained  at  their  posts,  proceeded  regularly  with  their 
courts,  kept     out  of  excitement,  and  when  cases  occurred  re- 
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quiring  the  exercise  of  their  official  authority,  exercised  it  fear- 
lessly and  without  favor  or  affection.  If  they  had  done  this, 
and  their  authority  had  been  resisted,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
the  public  would  have  been  prepared  to  excuse  their  retreat. 

"For  Mr.  Harris,  there  is  quite  as  little  excuse.  So  far  as 
the  published  statements  go,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ser- 
iously interferred  with  in  anything  except  the  effort  to  take 
money  which  he  had  the  legal  custody  of.  In  all  his  other  acts 
he  had  no  opposition,  and  in  this  case,  when  the  court  decided 
in  his  favor,  the  Governor  and  his  people  submitted. 

' '  But,  what  surpasses  our  comprehension  is,  what  a  sub-agent 
of  the  IJtah  Indians  has  to  do  with  the  civil  or  political  affairs 
of  the  people  of  the  Utah  territory,  imless  they  conflict  in  some 
way  with  the  Indians.  Yet  Mr.  Day  also  finds  an  apology  in 
this  seditious  language,  to  leave  the  Indians  to  the  mercies  of 
these  corrupt  and  seditious  people  and  come  back  to  the  states. 
One  would  have  sup^wsed  that  he  could  have  discharged  his  du- 
ties to  the  Indians  at  least,  even  if  Governor  Young  had  commit- 
ted treason,  and  been  hanged  for  it.  "^'^ 

This  also  seems  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration at  "Washington,  since  no  action  was  taken  against  the 
governor  of  Utah,  or  the  remaining  officers  of  the  territory  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.^*  In  fact  President  Fillmore  had  been 
prepared  somewhat  for  this  "explosion"  in  respect  of  Utah  af- 
fairs by  an  incident  happening  about  mid-summer  of  that  same 
year.  A  number  of  eastern  papers  published  a  most  vicious  at- 
tack upon  Brigham  Y^oung's  character  on  the  ground  of  his  al- 
leged record  both  in  Illinois  and  Utah ;  and  asserting  that  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  had  known  of  this  record  and  the  immoralities 
charged  against  Utah's  governor  before  appointing  him  to  of- 
fice.   This  article  President  Fillmore  sent  to  Col.  Kane,  together 


27,  St.  Louis  Refublicaii,  2Sth  November,  185 1.  Reproduced  in  Dcserft  Ncvs 
of  February  7,  1852. 

28.  These  were  Seth  ^f.  Blair,  U.  S.  attorney;  Joseph  L.  Hcywood.  U.  S. 
marshal :  and  Judge  Z.  Snow,  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  The  last 
named  gentlemen  wrote  personally  to  President  Fillmore  under  date  of  22nd  of 
September,  informing  him  of  the  intention  of  the  returning  officials  to  leave  the 
territory  within  a  few  days— "for  reasons  satisfactory  to  themselves;"  and  amiounc- 
ing  his  own  intention  to  remain  in  the  territorv  unless  in  the  opinion  of  ihe  President 
or  congress,— in  the  event  of  an  inquiry  into  the  facts  being  made,— he  ought  to 
return.  The  judge  also  states  that  he  used  all  his  influence  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  parties  "but  failed."  lie  makes  no  statement  of  the  causes 
leading  to  this  "unhappy  incident,"  reiving  upon  the  statements  of  the  retiring 
officials  and  the  Utah  delegate.  Dr.  Bernhisel.  to  furnish  the  President  with  the 
necessary  information.     CCongrcssional  Globe,  Vol.  XXV,  new  series,  p.  86). 
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with  a  polite  note,  reminding  him  that  as  President  he  had  re- 
lied much  upon  him  "for  the  moral  character  and  standing  of 
Mr.  Young."  "You  knew  him,"  said  the  President,  and  "I  doubt 
not  will  truly  state  whether  these  charges  against  him  are  true." 
To  this  Col.  Kane  made  the  following  answer : 

Philadelphia,  July  11,    1851. 

"My  Dear  Sir:— I  have  no  wish  to  evade  the  responsibility  of 
having  vouched  for  the  character  of  Mr.  Brigham  l^oung,  of 
Utah,  and  his  fitness  for  the  station  he  now  occupies.  I  reiterate 
without  reserve,  the  statement  of  his  excellent  capacity,  energy, 
and  integrity,  which  I  made  you  prior  to  his  appointment.  I  am 
willing  to  say  I  volunteered  to  communicate  to  you  facts  by 
which  I  was  convinced  of  his  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Union.  I  made  no  qualification  when  I  assured 
you  of  his  irreproachable  moral  character,  because  I  was  able 
to  speak  of  this  from  my  own  intimate,  personal  knowledge. 

If  any  show  or  shadow  of  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support 
of  the  charges  of  your  anonymous  assailant,  the  next  mail  from 
Utah  shall  bring  you  their  complete  and  circumstantial  refuta- 
tion. Meanwhile  I  am  ready  to  otTer  this  assurance  for  publica- 
tion in  any  form  you  care  to  indicate,  and  challenge  contradic- 
tion from  any  respectable  authority. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  high  respect  and  esteem,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  Thomas  L.  Kane. 

The  President." 

This  note  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  President  marked 
"personal,"  in  which  the  charges  against  Brigham  I'oung  were 
more  freely  discussed.  Apart  from  the  charges  of  levying  "high 
and  unjust  taxes  on  men  selling  property  at  Salt  Lake,  to  aid 
them  on  their  journey,"  the  Colonel  saw  nothing  new  in  the  accu- 
sations" against  Governor  Young.  "The  other  accusations," 
he  remarks,  "are  a  mere  rehash  of  old  libels,"  to  which 
the  successor  of  Joseph  Smith  had  fallen  heir.  He  referred  the 
President  to  Senator  Douglas  "for  the  best  account  of  the 
charges  in  Illinois  against  Mr.  Y^oung,  which,  I  presume,  may  be 
taken  to  mean  divers  bills  ignored  by  ditferent  grand  juries  in 
the  circuit  over  which  Judge  Douglas  presided,  and  which  in- 
cluded Nauvoo  and  the  Mormon  precinct."  "I  have  equal  pleas- 
ures," the  colonel  continues,  "in  directing  your  attention  to  the 
fine  refutation  of  the  charge  of  "insult  to  the  California  emi- 
grants," afforded  by  the  cards  of  emigrant  companies,  pub- 
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lished  in  various  western  newspapers,  thanking  the  Mormons 
for  hospitality  and  succor  in  distress." 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  largely  devoted  to  tlie  defense  of  the 
loyalty  of  Brigham  Young  to  the  Union  as  manifested  in  the  Bat- 
talion affair,  and  other  circumstances  already  considered  in  a 
precious  chapter.^® 

Now  to  conclude  this  subject:  Judge  Snow,  the  sole  remain- 
ing justice  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  territory  was  authorized 
by  act  of  the  legislature  to  hold  court  in  all  three  districts  into 
which  the  same  act  divided  the  territory,  "until  a  full  bench  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  territory  of 
Utah  shall  be  supplied  by  the  President  and  senate  of  the  United 
States.  "3» 

At  the  first  session  of  his  court.  Judge  Snow  examined  and 
reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  of  the  territory  in 
calling  the  legislative  assembly,  "and  held  them  to  be  legal, 
though  somewhat  informal."  This  was  reported  to  the  depart- 
ment of  state  of  which  Daniel  Webster  was  then  the  secretary. 
"He"  says  Judge  Snow,  "sustained  Governor  Young  and  my- 
self."" 


29.  The  only  point  at  which  the  Colonel's  splendid  defense  of  Governor 
Young  shows  any  weakness  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  is  in  the  matter  of 
the  practice  of  plural  marriage  by  President  Young  and  some  other  of  the  Utah 
colonists.  He  rather  evades  the  issue  presented,  but  implies  monogamy  as  the 
marriage  relation  maintained  by  Governor  Young;  and  as  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  Colonel's  intimacv  with  the  Mormon  leaders  at  Council  Bluffs,  m  1846, 
must  have  made  him  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  plural  wife  relations  among 
them,  he  is  viciously  assailed  as  a  prevaricator  in  these  letters  to  President  Fill- 
more, by  anti-Mormon  writers.  The  letters  are  published  in  extcnso  in  Mill.  Star 
Vol.  XIII,  pp.341-344).  It  is  quite  within  probability,  however,  that  the  Colonel 
was  not  so  far  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Mormon  leaders  as  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  plural  marriage  relations  existing  among  them  when  he  was  their 
guest  for  some  months  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  nor  made  aware  of  it  since 
their  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  valley;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  doctrine  ot 
plural  marriage  had  not  even  yet  (1851)  been  publicly  proclaimed  as  a  doctrine  ot 
the  Church.  I  judge  Col.  Kane's  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  matter  to  be  the  true 
solution  of  his  position  in  the  Fillmore  letters;  and,  if  he  had  a  share  in  rcsponsihil- 
ity  for  the  Grant-signed  letters— as  I  believe  him  to  have  had— then  in  those  letters 
also;  for  there  the  question  is  discussed  verv  much  from  the  same  point  ot  view, 
except  that  at  one  point  the  argument,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  argumeiit,  granting 
the  charge  of  plural  marriages  to  be  true,— "whose  business  is  it?  the  letter  writer 
asks.  "Does  the  Constitution  forbid  it?  Is  there  anything  in  the  act  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  forbidding  it?  And  where  else  can  we  ['"'  "  ^y""'"'" 
down  as  a  crime?"  The  subsequent  announcement  of  the  institution  by  t"'^  C^;"^f"• 
as  we  shall  see,  did  not  deprive  the  Utah  colonists  of  the  friendship  of  Col.  Kane, 
doubtless,  because  at  that  time,  the  plural  relationship  was  not  unlawful  in   Utah 

30.  Approved  Oct.  4,  1851,  Utah  Enactments,  1851.  ^    „■,     .     ,,•  ,  ,„  „f 

31.  Excerpt  from  a  letter  of  Judge  Snow's  published  in  7  »//.(/«<■  s  History  of 
Salt  Lake,  1885,  p.  94. 
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How  far  this  was  true  may  be  judged  somewhat  by  the  fact 
that  President  Fillmore  nominated  Orson  Hyde  for  one  of  the 
vacancies  of  the  supreme  court  of  Utah,  but  the  nomination  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  senate,  because  it  appeared  that  Hyde  was 
not  a  professional  lawyer.''-  This  appointment  was  doubtless 
made  by  the  President  in  deference  to  the  petition  both  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  and  of  the  colonists  of  Utah.  The  legislature 
in  the  early  days  of  its  first  session— on  the  29th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1851,  to  be  exact— petitioned  the  President  that  in  filling 
the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  the  retiring  ofi&cers, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  the  inconveniences  and 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  such  departure— "to  appoint  men 
to  fill  the  aforesaid  vacancies  who  are  indeed  residents  among 
^g_)>33  rpjjg  joetition  of  the  people,  to  the  same  effect  was  for- 
warded in  May,  1852,  and  bore  3,488  signatures.^* 

President  Young  himself  took  very  strong  ground  on  the  is- 
sue raised  by  the  action  of  the  runaway  federal  apiwintees. 

Dr.  Bernhisel  was  disposed  to  be  dispondent  over  the  course 
of  events  in  respect  of  the  territory,  whereupon  Governor 
Young  wrote  him  a  most  noble  spirited  letter ;  and  as  it  will  ma- 
terially aid  the  reader  to  understand  future  events  to  be  dealt 
with  in  this  history,  and  as  it  throws  a  strong  light  upon 
the  character  of  Brigham  Young,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
Brigham  Young  at  his  best  worked,  and  as  it  has 
nowhere  else  been  published,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  consider  it 


32.  "Regular  bred  lawyer"  is  President  Young's  way  of  putting  it  in  his  jour- 
nal history.  He  also  adds:  "President  Kimball  could  have  been  appointed  U 
he  had  been  a  limb  of  the  law.  Dr.  Bernhisel  regarded  the  nomination  of  Elder 
Hyde  by  President  Fillmore  as  a  great  triumph,  because  it  showed  the  President 
discredited  the  report  of  the  fugitive  officers  and  by  that  act  placed  the  seal  of  his 
condemnation  upon  the  same."  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young  Ms.,  entry  for  Sept.,  1852, 
p.    10. 

33.  Congressional  Globe,  Vol.  XXV,  new  series,  pp.  92-3.  The  paragraph 
dealing  with  the  question  is  worth  reproducing:  "Feeling  cautious  against  any 
possible  future  removals  like  those  which  now  embarrass  us  with  the  want  of 
the  territorial  seal  and  funds  to  meet  constantly-accruing  expenses,  and  also  the 
want  of  a  full  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  for  Utah  Territory,  and  desir- 
ous to  dwell  in  peace  and  unfeigned  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  general  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States— your  memorialists  do  therefore  pray  our  highly-honored 
Chief  Magistrate  to  appoint  men  to  fill  the  aforesaid  vacancies,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  are  indeed  residents  among  us,  in  order  that  we  may 
enjoy  the  full  administration  of  every  department  of  government  speedily  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  Territory  shall  require.  And  your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound, 
will  ever  pray." 

34.  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.  entry  for  May,  1852. 
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necessary  to  produce  it  here,  in  extenso,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
journal  history. 

"Feb.  22nd  [1852].  The  mail  arrived  from  the  east  on  the 
22nd.  Letters  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Bernhisel,  Washington,  were  re- 
ceived as  to  the  reported  difficulties  in  Utah  between  U.  S.  offi- 
cials and  the  governor  and  inhabitants  of  the  territory. 

' '  On  the  28th,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Bernhisel  that  we  did  not  feel  any- 
wise alarmed  as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  matter.  The  govern- 
ment might,  if  they  saw  proper,  he  so  influenced  by  the  returned 
officers  as  to  take  strong  ground  against  us,  sending  troops  to 
over  awe  us,  and  governors  and  judges  to  rule  us;  but  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah  would  certainly  protest  against  such  proceedings,  if 
any  such  were  contemplated. 

"We  had  dug  our  way  into  these  mountains  where  none  but 
the  destitute  Mormon,  who,  being  instructed  by  his  past,  sad 
experience  of  the  danger  of  seeking  a  location  on  the  rich  and 
fertile  lands  of  the  United  States,  sought  out  and  had  settled— 
in  the  lang-uage  of  Captain  Stansbury— that  'God  forsaken 
country  in  which  none  but  a  Mormon  could  live;'  and  even  pre- 
ferred these  wild  and  barren  wastes  to  the  rich  vales  of  Cali- 
fornia or  the  sunny  south,  for  the  love  of  quietness  and  peace. 

"I  reminded  the  Doctor  that  we  had  lived  before  the  Terri- 
torial charter  was  extended  to  us,  and  that  we  could  do  so  again, 
though  we  would  like  to  have  it  continued  if  it  could,  upon 
righteous  principles ;  but  if  not,  the  people  would  re-adopt  the 
provisional  government  of  Deseret,  and  apply  again  for  ad- 
mission as  a  free  and  sovereign  state,  and  recall  their  delegate. 

"As  for  my  own  feelings  I  was  perfectly  assured  that  all 
would  be  right,  when  matters  were  explained  and  considered; 
but  suppose  the  reverse  should  happen,  and  we  again  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  anotlier  location  to  free  ourselves  from  bondage 
and  oppression,  and  though  many  of  us  might  fall  into  our 
graves,  victims  to  exposure  and  hardships  thereby  encountered, 
if  our  work  is  accomplished,  and  the  Lord  wills  it,  all  right;  to 
die  is  nothing.  I  should  a  thousand  times  rather  encounter  the 
'grim  monster'  than  to  have  my  religion,  and  the  love  and  ador- 
ation which  I  feel  towards  God  became  of  secondary  considera- 
tion with  me.  And  I  wished  all  men,  whether  presidents,  or 
kings,  congressman  or  noblemen  to  know,  that  T  sought  first  the 
mind  and  will  of  God,  and  all  mv  acts  liad  to  become  subservient 
thereto. 

"I  also  reminded  Dr.  Bernhisel  that  all  the  rights  and  immu- 
nities we  sought  might  be  enjoyed  under  the  wise  and  faithful 
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administration  of  the  laws  and  glorious  constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  was  designed  to  shield  the  sincere  worship- 
per of  every  religion,  and  also  guaranteed  the  free  expression  of 
sentiments  and  opinions  upon  any  subject,  whether  religious 
or  political,  that  might  arise  for  the  consideration  of  any  per- 
son. These  were  privileges  of  which  I  was  not  willing  to  be 
denied,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  I  would  seek  a  shelter 
in  some  far  distant  corner  of  the  earth's  surface,  where  the  bleak, 
barren  and  inhospitable  features  should  be  so  apparent,  as  to 
cause  the  cupidity  of  the  most  eager  aspirant  to  revolt,  and 
leave  this  so  recently  and  so  ardently  sought  asylum  to  its 
wonted  desolution,  without  an  inhabitant  to  sing  the  requiem 
of  departed  liberty. 

"I  exhorted  the  Doctor  not  to  be  afraid  to  tell  the  President, 
nor  any  other  person,  whether  in  or  out  of  congress  of  our  rights 
as  free  people,  who  are  not  indifferent  to  the  majesty  and  glory 
of  our  common  country,  and  who  are  and  ever  have  been  its  true 
supporters;  and  that  now  to  be  accused  of  defection,  and  re- 
quired to  send  a  block  of  marble  to  the  Washington  Monument 
as  a  test  of  our  loyalty,  was  an  insult  not  to  be  borne  nor  easily 
forgotten.  "^5 

The  friends  of  the  Utah  colonists  in  Washington  at  that  time, 
including  in  the  number  the  powerful  secretary  of  state  Mr. 
Webster;  ex- vice-president  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  later  to  be  United 
States  Minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James  (1856-1861)  ;  Colonel 
Kane,  and  as  yet,  senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  were  too  strong 
at  Washington  for  the  opponents  of  the  Saints,  and  this  im- 
portant incident  in  the  history  of  Utah  and  of  the  church  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Mr.  Webster  ad- 
dressing a  letter  to  the  runaway  officials  requesting  them  to  re- 
pair forthwith  to  the  scene  of  their  duties  or  resign.^*^  They 
chose  the  latter  alternative  and  their  successors  were  appointed 
as  already  recounted;  and  although  this  second  group  of  ap- 
pointees were  not  residents  of  Utah,  they  were  not  unfriendly 
to  the  Saints.     Dr.  Bernhisel  in  announcing  the  appointments 

35.  (Hist,  of  Brigham  Young  Ms.,  1852,  pp.  11-13).  A  block  of  Utah  stone, 
oolitic  lime  stone,  was  finally  sent  to  be  placed  in  the  Washington  monument, 
namely,  in  1853.  There  was  carved  upon  it  the  Bee  Hive  beneath  which  was  the 
word  "Deseret,"  "Holiness  of  the  Lord,"  and  other  emblems  cut  by  a  Mr.  Ward,  and 
forwarded  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  State  of  Deseret  referred  to  in 
a  former  chapter.  See  Liverpool  Route,  p.  108.  Also  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young  Ms. 
for  1853,  P    50. 

36.  Deseret  News  of  June   12,   1852. 
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to  Governor  Young  said  the  new  appointees  were  "gentlemen 
who  were  highly  recommended  for  integrity  and  high,  moral 
character,  and  as  being  unprejudiced.  The  delegate  added  that 
"President  Fillmore  was  our  friend  and  had  done  all  he  could 
for  the  interests  of  Utah."^'' 

Some  time  previous  to  this— in  July— the  Utah  delegate  wrote 
Governor  Young  to  the  elfect  "that  although  the  returned  of- 
ficers had  been  beaten  at  every  point,  and  their  libelous  report 
was  not  noticed  by  congress,  [still]  Utah  did  not  stand  as  well  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  as  before  the  explosion.'"*® 

Note  1 :  The  Brocchus  Incident  From  Wilfokd  Woodruff's 
Journal:  "Monday  morning,  8th  [i.  e.,  of  September,  1851]: 
Judge  Brocchus  requested  the  privilege  of  addressingthe  peo- 
ple. It  was  granted  him.  He  arose  and  commenced  his  speech 
by  testifying  of  his  kind  reception  among  this  people.  He  bad 
been  sick  among  them  and  been  kindly  treated ;  the  flies  had  been 
brushed  from  his  face  by  a  lady,  and  he  was  thankful.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  judiciary  and  requested  the  people  to  sustain  it, 
and  professed  to  be  very  sorry  that  he  was  going  to  leave  it. 
He  then  referred  to  a  report  in  circulation  that  he  came  here 
for  the  prospect  of  being  returned  a  delegate  to  Washington 
and  other  things  that  were  reported  against  him,  &e.  He  then 
took  up  the  subject  of  his  a]tpointraent  and  said  that  President 
Fillmore  had  appointed  him  although  he  [Brocchus]  _  was  a 
Democrat,  and  said  he  should  not  have  received  his  appointment 
had  he  not  been  a  capable,  virtuous,  good  man.  He  then  ad- 
dressed the  ladies  upon  the  subject  of  the  Washington  monu- 
ment, wished  them  to  procure  a  block  and  to  present  it  to  Wash- 
ington. Also  wished  them  to  donate  for  the  building  of  the  mon- 
ument; talked  much  about  the  virtues  of  Washington  and  his 
battles  and  good  deeds.  He  spoke  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Saints,  considered  them  badly  treated.  Sent  to  Winter  (.Hiarters 
where  our  dead  was  buried  and  had  a  sprigot  of  myrtle  jihieked. 
He  carried  it  in  his  bosom;  it  was  now  di-ied  up.  He  sliowed 
it  to  the  congregation.  In  s])eaking  to  the  hidies  said  he  ho})ed 
they  would  become  a  virtuous  people.  He  did  not  wish  them  to 
send  tlie  block  of  marble  unless  they  could  do  it  in  full  fellow- 
ship with  each  of  the  separate  states.     He  had  road  sometlung 

37.  Hist.   Rrigham  Young,  Ms,  entry  for  September,   1852,  p-  8o- 

38,  Hist.  Brigham  Young.  Ms.  entrv  for  July,  1852,  p.  62.  This  continues 
President  Young's  narrative,  "the  Dr.  regretted  tlie  more  as  it  would  seriously 
affect  us  in  obtaining  needful  and  desirable  appropriations  for  our  distant  and  de- 
pendent Territory."    Ibid. 
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casting  reflections  upon  the  United  States  government  concern- 
ing our  persecutions.  But  he  would  defend  the  government  as 
long  as  he  had  a  tongue  to  speak  or  hand  to  lift.  And  said  the 
government  could  not  do  anything  for  us  as  they  had  no  power. 
But  if  we  wanted  redress  of  our  wrongs  apply  to  Missouri  and 
Illinois  where  we  had  received  our  [wrongs]  (this  part  of  his 
speech  stirred  the  blood  of  the  whole  congregation).  Much  was 
said  by  the  speaker  which  was  calculated  to  stir  the  blood  of  the 
people  and  offend  them.     Then  he  closed. 

"President  Young  then  arose  and  said  that  Judge  Brocclius 
was  either  profoundly  ignorant  or  willfully  wicked,  in  presenting 
some  sentiments  which  he  had  to  the  assembly  that  day;  and 
had  he  supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  was  going  to  throw  out 
a  challenge  upon  that  stand  in  a  religious  meeting  and  present 
such  sentiments  as  he  had  he  should  not  for  a  moment  have 
given  his  consent  to  have  had  him  speak  on  that  occasion.  He 
said  several  stood  by  and  wished  to  take  up  the  challenge  given 
by  the  judge.  But  he  would  not  permit  of  it,  for  some  might 
get  their  hair  pulled  if  not  their  throats  cut.  And  he  would  not 
have  it.  He  wished  this  meeting  to  adjourn  until  afternoon 
and  present  business  in  the  capacity  of  a  conference  for  which 
the  meeting  was  called.    Meeting  adjourned." 

Note  2.  "  The  Old  Council  House  at  Sal,t  Lake  City  : "  This 
was  the  first  permanent  public  building  erected  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  was  of  red  sand  stone,  45  feet  square  and  two  stories  in  height. 
A  large  hall  and  two  office  rooms  occupied  each  floor.  The  struc- 
ture was  begun  on  the  26th  of  February,  1849,  (History  of  Brig- 
ham  Young  Ms.  entry  February,  1849,  p.  23)  and  completed  by 
December,  1850.  It  was  designed  as  a  "general  council  house" 
for  the  church;  but  was  also  used  by  the  provisional  state  of 
Deseret  as  a  "State  House."  During  the  early  days  of  Utah 
the  Territorial  legislature  met  there,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
it  housed  the  Territorial  public  library.  It  was  also  used  for 
sacred  purposes  ;  under  instructions  from  President  Young,  He- 
ber  C.  Kimball  on  the  7th  of  July,  1852,  resumed  the  administra- 
tion of  endowment  ordinances  to  the  Saints  which  privilege  had 
been  suspended  since  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo.  (Hist.  Brig- 
ham  Young  Ms.  entry  for  July,  1852,  p.  62).  It  was  also  occu- 
pied by  the  "University  of  Deseret,  for  a  number  of  years,  be- 
ginning in  March,  1869.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  21st  of 
June,  188.3.  The  Council  House  stood  on  the  corner  of  East 
Temple  and  1st  South  street,  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Despret 
News  Building. 
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John  Jacob  Astor 

The  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  Vol. 
XLIV,  No.  1,  January,  1913,  has  a  brief  but  excellent  biographi- 
cal and  genealogical  sketch  of  Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  elected  March  28,  1905.  His  biographer, 
Capt.  Richard  Henry  Greene,  the  necrologist  of  the  society,  opens 
the  sketch  in  the  following  words : 

"Bishop  Sterne  has  said:  'Death  opens  the  gate  of  fame 
and  shuts  the  gate  of  envj  after  it.'  A  recent  public  calamity 
brought  the  name  of  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor  into  a  foremost 
place— for  when  the  Titanic  sank  in  mid-ocean  on  the  15th  of 
April,  last,  in  that  sudden  and  awful  ending  of  the  giant-ship 
with  its  myriad  souls  of  every  class,  which  shocked  the  entire 
world,  he  proved  himself  a  hero.  Longfellow's  beautiful  lines 
came  to  me  as  I  read  of  his  unselfishness : 

'Better  and  purer  and  fairer. 
The  spirit  of  self-abnegation,' 

and  Bret  Harte  echoed  all  the  world's  verdict  on  Jim  Bludsoe 
of  the  Prairie :  '  For  Christ  'aint  going  to  be  too  hard  on  a  fel- 
low who  died  for  man.'  Wliile  the  scripture  tells  us,  'All  that 
a  man  has  will  be  given  for  his  life,'  and  we  have  all  seen  it 
proved,  again  and  again,  yet  when  in  the  midst  of  excited  thou- 
sands, madly  shrieking,  praying,  cursing,  fighting  selfishly  \o 
save  themselves,  any  one  quietly  awaits  death,  surrendering  liis 
place  to  women  and  to  strangers,  and  steps  back  on  a  sinking 
vessel  without  a  hope  or  a  friend,  I  say :  It  was  heroic,  it  was 
sublime ! ' ' 

The  number  has  as  a  frontispiece,  an  excellent  portrait  on  steel 
of  Colonel  Astor,  and  contains  besides  this  interesting  sketch,  an 
unusual  amount  of  data  relating  to  other  American  families. 

The  editor.  Hopper  Striker  Mott,  announces  the  death  of  Ells- 
worth Eliot,  M.  D.,  a  trustee  of  the  society,  at  his  home,  48  West 
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36th  Street,  New  York,  December  9,  1912,  in  his  86th  year, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  member  of  the  society,  and  that 
an  obituary  of  Dr.  Eliot  will  appear  in  the  April  Eecord. 


Jason  Brown  Dies  at  90. 

Akron,  0.,  Dec.  25,  1912.— Jason  Brown,  ninety  years  of  age, 
second  son  of  John  Brown,  famous  as  the  leader  of  the  raid  on 
Harper's  Feriy,  West  Virginia,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
died  here  last  night. 

He  was  actively  engaged  in  recruiting  and  enlisting  a  company 
of  negroes  from  among  those  smuggled  into  Canada  by  the  ''un- 
dergroimd  railroad,"  when  the  Harper's  Ferry  incident  oc- 
curred. A  younger  brother,  Salmon  Brown,  lives  at  Portland, 
Ore. 

Jason  Brown,  while  in  personal  appearance  one  of  the  mildest 
of  men,  was  a  man  of  most  determined  courage.  At  one  time  a 
mob  of  500  Missourians,  made  all  preparations  to  hang  him.  He 
defied  them,  and  at  the  last  moment  was  rescued  by  a  company 
of  U.  S.  troops.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  killed  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  Another,  John  Brown,  Jr.,  died  some  years  ago  at  Put- 
in-Bay, Ohio. 

Jason  Brown  was  born  in  Hudson,  Summit  Co.,  Ohio,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1823.  He  married  Ellen  Sherbondy,  who  died  in  1895. 
Their  children  were  Austin,  Frank  and  Charles  P.  Charles  P. 
Brown  is  the  sole  survivor,  and  is  now  living  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

William  S.  Pelletreau. 


The  Last  Actual  Son  of  the  American  Revolution 
The  Nero  York  Times  of  Jan.  11,  1913,  prints  the  following 
notice  which  is  of  historic  interest  to  the  readers  of  Americana  : 
Dr.  David  Charles  Whaley  is  dead  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio.  He  was 
85  years  old,  and  was  the  last  man  alive  who  could  boast  being 
an  actual  son  of  the  American  Revolution.  His  father  was  a 
soldier  in  the  struggle  for  independence  and  was  78  years  old 
when  his  son  was  born. 


Americain  Biography 

A  NEW  CYCLOPEDIA 


JO^N  HOWARD  BROWN,  Editor-in-Chief,  assisted  by  a  nota- 
ble Board  of  Advisory  Editors,  comprising  forty-five  men  of 
national  reputation  whose  names  will  be  an  ample  earnest 
o  ae  :  >  ricter  o:  the  work,  no  name  being  admitted  to  a 
place  without  their  approval. 


PUBLISHER'S  ANNOUNCEMENT 

ONLY  three  comparatively  exhaustive  collections  of  American  Biog- 
raphy have  appeared  in  this  country.  One  published  in  six  volumes 
and  including  over  10,000  names  was  begun  in  1886;  one  the  publi- 
cation of  which  began  in  1892  and  was  completed  in  13  volumes  ;  and  one  of 
7  volumes  issued  1896-1903.  Of  these  works,  Mr.  Brown,  our  present  edi- 
tor-in-chief, was  a  contributor  to  the  first ;  managing  editor  of  the  first  five 
volumes  of  the  second ;  and  editor-in-chief  and  literary  director  of  the  third. 
These  three  works  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  large  reference  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 

The  American  Historical  Society  has  selected  Mr.  Brown  to  act  as  editor- 
in-chief  of  an  entirely  new  work,  "American  Biography:  A  New  Cyclo- 
pedia," to  be  issued  in  ten  volumes,  based  on  none  of  its  predecessors,  but 
necessarily  having  all  the  desirable  features  that  are  prominent  in  each.  The 
new  work  will  give  special  prominence  to  names  not  to  be  found  in  any  pre- 
vious work,  but  names  as  justly  entitled  to  prominence  as  the  15,000  recorded 
in  its  predecessors.  Ten  thousand  of  these  lives  are  closed  and  the  dates  of 
their  deaths  recorded.  Their  reputation  as  nation  builders  is  secured,  and 
their  places  in  history  is  already  well  defined.  If  this  work  delves  in  the  past, 
it  will  be  only  to  rescue  from  oblivion  in  order  to  enrich  future  history  and 
give  new  names  that  will  prove  both  interesting  and  edifying  to  the  present 
generation,  names  of  men  and  women  who  have  done  equally  good  work  but 
whose  environments  or  modesty  forbade  publicity  at  the  time  their  work  was 
accomplished.  They  are  known  only  in  limited  circles,  but  their  memory  is 
cherished  by  admiring  descendants,  and  the  record  of  their  lives  and  work, 
unknown  except  to  the  custodians  of  family  manuscript,  is  unavailable  to  the 
general  historian.  The  bulk  of  this  new  work,  however,  will  be  the  records  of 
men  and  women  who  have  done  their  work  and  won  a  place  in  history  durmg 
the  last  two  decades  ;  the  completing  of  records  of  unfinished  lives,  and  the 
introduction  of  men  and  women  whose  work  began  sir.ce  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  older  biographical  works  will  furnish  all  the  sketches 
that  could  not  be  improved  by  revision.  The  libraries  contain  copies  of  these 
works,  available  to  the  student  of  biography  and  history.  The  new  work 
will  stand  unique  as  unencumbered  by  stereotyped  sketches  made  familiar  by 
constant  repetition  and  known  almost  by  rote  by  every  schoollioy ;  and  placed 
in  their  stead  will  be  the  records  of  new  men  and  women  who  have  won 
by  their  work  a  place  of  equal  prominence. 
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The  United  States  of  America  in  the  Light 
of  Prophecy  as  Well  as  of  History 


Being  Lectube  Delivered  by  James  Rood  Doolitte,  whi- 
lom Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wisconsin,  and  fob  Twelve 
Years,  from  1857  to  1869,  United  States  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

James  Rood  Doolittle,  senator,  was  born  in  Hampton,  New  York,  January  3, 
1815 ;  son  of  Reuben  and  Sarah  (Rood)  Doolittle;  and  sixth  in  descent  from  Abra- 
ham Doolittle,  sheriff  of  New  Haven  county,  Connecticut,  in  1648.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Middlebury  Academy,  Vermont,  removed  with  his  father  to  Weathersfield 
Springs,  New  York,  and  was  graduataed  at  Geneva  (Hobart)  college.  New  York, 
at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1834.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  in  Roches- 
ter and  Warsaw,  New  York,  In  1847  he  introduced  the  "Corner  Stone"  resolu- 
tion upon  which  the  Free-soil  party  was  formed.  He  was  district  attorney  of  Wyom- 
ing county.  New  York,  1845-51,  and  colonel  of  the  state  militia.  He  removed  to  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  in  1851,  was  elected  judge  of  the  first  judicial  circuit  in  1853  and 
resigned  in  1856.  The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  on  January  23,  1857,  elected  him 
a  senator  in  congfress  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1863,  serving  until  March  4,  i86g. 
He  wrote  the  call  for  the  national  convention  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
i860  and  is  the  author  of  the  famous  epigram  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  renomina- 
tion  in  1864 :  "I  believe  in  God  Almighty  and  under  him  I  believe  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." He  was  a  member  of  "the  senate  committee  of  thirteen"  to  arrange  for  a 
compromise  of  the  differences  between  the  North  and  South  in  December,  i860,  and 
in  1861  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  peace  convention.  In  1866  he  was  requested  by 
the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  senate  on  account  of  his  sup- 
port of  the  policy  of  President  Johnson,  but  declined  to  do  so.  In  1865,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  he  was  a  member  of  the  special  senate  corti- 
mittee  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in 
the  vacation  of  1867  he  was  sent  by  the  government  to  Copenhagen  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  isth  amendment  to  the  constitution  on 
state  rights  grounds,  and  insisted  that  the  act  of  secession  passed  by  a  state  did  not 
cause  it  to  cease  to  be  part  of  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  his  second  term 
in  the  senate  he  resumed  his  residence  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  practising  law  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  He  presided  over  the  Union  national  convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
1866,'  and  over  the  Democratic  national  convention  at  Baltimore  in  1872.  He  was  a 
trustee  and  acting  president  for  one  year  of  Chicago  university  and  for  several 
years  was  a  professor  in  the  law  school  attached  to  the  institution.  He  received 
from  Hobart  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1837  and  that  of  LL.D.  in  1854,  and  al-so  re- 
ceived that  of  LL.D.  from  the  Racine  college,  Wisconsm,  in   1887,  where  he  was 
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professor  of  legal  sciences,  1858-59.  He  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  at  Edge- 
wood,  Cranston,  R.  I.,  July  27,  1897.  His  principal  literary  work  was  a  treatise  on 
"The  United  States  in  the  Light  of  Prophecy,"  which  treatise  is  now  first  pub- 
lished, the  MS.  having  been  preserved  among  his  correspondence  and  other  inter- 
esting historical  and  political  data,  much  of  which  has  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  American.\  and  other  historical  publications  as  contributions  from  his  literary 
executor,  Duane  Mowry,  Esq.,  and  he  now  favors  this  magazine  by  making  it  the 
medium  of  its  publication. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  DUANE  MOWRY,  LL.B. 

LADIES  and  Gentlemen:— I  appear  before  you  on  this 
occasion,  neither  as  a  teacher  to  instruct ;  nor  as  a  mere 
orator  to  please ;— I  aim  at  something  higher  than  that ; 
nor  yet  do  I  assume  the  character  of  a  prophet;  al- 
though it  is  my  purpose  to  open  the  Book  of  Prophecy,  and  to 
look  boldly  into  its  sacred  pages.  If,  while  doing  this,  I  may 
give  utterance  to  some  thought  calculated  to  inspire  the  hearts 
of  these  young  men  and  young  women  around  me,  with  a 
deeper  consciousness  of  that  high  destiny,  to  which,  under  God, 
the  American  Republic  is  called,  as  a  power  among  the  nations 
of  the  Earth;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  I  may  lift  the  thoughts 
of  these  men  and  women  in  middle  life  and  more  advanced  years 
above  the  strifes,  interests,  and  passions  of  the  passing  hour, 
and  enable  them  to  look  out  upon  this  beloved  land  of  ours,  in 
its  past,  present,  and  future,  from  a  higher  standard  than  the 
rostrum  of  a  presidential  canvass,  or  the  forum  of  the  Senate 
even;— and  if,  by  doing  so,  I  may  awaken  in  all  here,  a  pure  and 
lofty  patriotism,  something  akin  to  religious  enthusiasm,  in  a 
word,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  may  say  anything  to  strengthen 
your  faith  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican  system  of  govern- 
ment, I  shall  rejoice,  and  doubly  rejoice,  at  my  coming  here  to 
address  you. 

The  ultimate  destiny  of  this  Republic;  its  true  position  in  his- 
tory ;  the  part  it  is  to  play  now,  and  hereafter,  among  the  powers 
of  the  Earth  is  to  me  the  great  and  all-absorbing  question,  aye, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that's  the  question  of  all  other  questions, 
which  the  American  patriot  and  the  American  Christian  is  most 
concerned  to  know. 

To  solve  that  problem,  it  is  not  only  our  right,  but  our  duty,  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  it,  so  far  as  we  may  be  able,  the  whole  power 
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of  human  reason,  the  light  of  all  history,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
light  of  revelation. 

To  the  reason  of  the  statesman,  and  to  the  love  of  the  patriot, 
I  would  join  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  In  all  ages,  great  stars 
have  occasionally  appeared  in  the  political  heavens,  which  may 
be  called  providential  men— founders  of  states  and  dynasties, 
These  men  seem  endowed  with  almost  superhuman  powers,— 
jHt  instrmnents  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  Him  who  setteth  up 
kings,  and  removeth  them  at  his  pleasure,  the  Lord  of  Lords 
and  King  of  Kings.  These  men  are  not  only  conscious  of  being 
His  ministers— holding,  under  Him,  the  political  destinies  of  the 
world,  but  they  actually  seem  to  have  an  insight  and  a  foresight 
in  political  affairs  bordering  upon  inspiration.  I  might  go 
further  and  say,  that  the  most  gifted  of  these  great  men  have, 
at  times,  been  moved  by  a  kind  of  Inspiration.  Great  import- 
ance, therefore,  is  always  attached  to  the  savings  and  predic- 
tions, even,  of  these  men.  What  an  immense  power  does  that  re- 
markable paper  called  "the  will  of  Peter  the  Great"  exercise  on 
the  empire  of  Russia !  The  sayings  and  predictions  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  Napoleonic  ideas  and  policies  ruled  France  for  half  a 
century.  With  what  veneration  do  we  accept  the  words  of 
Washington,  whether  of  advice,  or  warning,  or  prediction,  as  if 
he  were  politically  inspired !  The  same  may  be  said  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  But  if  we  accept  the  Bible  as  divinely  inspired,  and 
all  Christians  do,  there  is  our  vision  of  the  political  affairs  and 
destiny  of  mankind,  which  stands  before,  and  pre-eminently 
above  all  others.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  has 
been  interpreted  by  Daniel,  the  great  prophet  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation. It  is  the  historic  dream  of  all  the  ages— divinely  in- 
spired and  divinely  inter])reted— the  political  vision  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. In  opening  this  Holy  Book,  in  the  presence  of  those 
around  me,  I  would  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  so  as 
a  layman,  not  as  a  theologian,  as  a  lawyer,  statesman,  if  you 
please,  and  not  as  a  [)riest.  And  I  disclaim  altogether  any  new 
or  supreme  knowledge  of  its  import,  beyond  what  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  its  language,  viewed  in  the  light  of  history,  and  the 
events  of  our  own  time  would  impart.  I  would  only  exercise  the 
privilege  of  the  humblest  citizen  in  this  land,  of  looking  boldly, 
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yet  reverently,  into  that  Book,  which  for  ages,  by  the  clergy  upon 
the  one  hand  has  been  supposed  to  relate  too  exclusively  to  man's 
religious  state,  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  politician  and 
statesman  has  been  either  rejected  altogether,  or  suffered  to  re- 
main a  sealed  book:— as  if  it  shed  no  prophetic  light  upon  man's 
political  state,  or  his  relations  to  the  governments  of  the  earth 
or  their  relations  to  each  other. 

The  Bible  informs  us  that  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago,  the  greatest  warrior,  statesman  and  monarch  of  the 
Eastern  World  had  a  vision  of  what  should  come  to  pass  there- 
after in  the  governments  of  the  world,  "in  which  the  God  of 
Heaven  made  know  to  him  what  shall  be  in  the  latter  days."  Be- 
fore considering  the  vision  or  its  inteipretation  by  the  prophet, 
let  me  remind  you  who  Nebuchaduezzer  was,  and  of  the  empire 
over  which  he  then  reigned  as  absolute  monarch,  and  of  the 
great  city  where  he  had  his  chief  palaces. 

The  Assyrian  empire,  including  both  the  first  and  second  em- 
pire, from  the  best  accounts  which  come  down  to  us,  had  at  this 
time  existed  about  fourteen  hundred  years.  It  had  undoubtedly 
been  the  ruling  power  of  the  world  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  The  city  of  Babylon  was  then  its  capital.  Its  walls  were 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  eighty-seven  feet  thick,  and  six- 
ty miles  in  length  around  the  city.  On  the  west  side  of  the  city 
there  was  excavated  an  artificial  lake  forty  miles  square  and 
thirty  feet  in  depth,  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  in 
times  of  flood  and  prevent  the  inundation  of  the  city.  There 
were  also  its  temples,  and  hanging-gardens,  terraced  one  above 
another,  upheld  by  immense  stone  arches  upon  arches  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high ;  so  high  as  to  overlook  the  outside  walls 
of  the  city,  and  which  this  same  monarch  had  made  to  imitate 
the  mountains  of  Media  to  please  and  gratify  his  wife  who  was 
a  Mede  by  birth. 

In  this  railroad  age  where  so  much  capital,  energy,  and  skill 
are  employed  in  the  construction  of  great  public  works,  perhaps 
I  can  in  no  way,  so  forcibly  remind  you  of  the  power,  riches,  and 
resources  of  that  empire,  as  to  state  in  round  numbers  the  cubic 
yards  of  masonry  in  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  the  amount  of 
excavation  necessary  to  form  that  immense  artificial  lake,  or 
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reservoir,  for  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  There  would  be 
over  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
sonry in  the  outside  walls  alone ;  and,  there  would  be  required 
an  excavation  of  nearly  fifty-eight  billions  of  cubic  yards  of  earth, 
which,  at  twenty  cents  per  yard— a  very  low  estimate— would 
require  an  expenditure  of  $11,000,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  about  six  or  seven  billion  dollars 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  circulation  mediiun  of  the  world.  So 
that,  if  considered  as  a  financial  question,  all  the  money  of  the 
world,  at  this  day,  would  not  half  pay  for  the  construction  of  the 
walls  of  Babylon  and  its  immense  artificial  lake.  This  seems  al- 
most incredible.  But  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Megasthenes,  Zeno- 
phon  and  other  ancient  historians  give  such  particular  accounts 
of  the  city  of  Babylon  that  it  demands  our  belief,  however  humb- 
ling it  may  be  to  hmnan  pride  to  know  that  at  this  day,  hardly  a 
vestige  of  the  great  city  still  exists.  The  voice  of  the  Almighty 
by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (XIII-19-22  and  XIV-23-24)  addressed 
to  Babylon  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago,  said :  ' '  Babylon,  the 
glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees '  excellency,  shall 
be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never 
be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to 
generation:  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there;  neither 
shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there ;  but  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  shall  lie  there;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful 
creatures;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance 
there.  I  will  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of 
water;  and  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  The  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  sure- 
ly as  I  have  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass ;  and  as  I  have  pur- 
posed, so  shall  it  stand."  This  prophecy  made  of  Babylon  while 
at  the  zenith  of  her  power,  is  now  so  literally  fulfilled  that  until 
recently  the  best  geographers  could  hardly  point  out  the  spot 
where  it  stood;  yet  we  are  satisfied  upon  evidence,  sacred  and 
profane,  of  a  character  perfectly  overwhelming,  that  Babylon 
did  once  exist,  and  was  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  over 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  in  the  days  of  Daniel,  the  Pro- 
phet, of  whose  power,  dominion,  resources,  wealth,  and  magnifi- 
cence, we  at  this  day,  can  hardly  form  a  conception.    That  was 
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the  kingdom  on  which  he  reigned  supreme,  and  that  was  the 
king  to  whom  the  God  of  Heaven  gave  the  vision  to  which  I  now 
call  your  attention  in  the  language  of  the  Prophet.  (Daniel  II. 
29,  31-45.)  "As  for  thee,  0  King,  thy  thoughts  came  into  thy 
mind  upon  thy  bed,  what  should  come  to  pass  hereafter ;  and  he 
that  revealeth  secrets  maketh  known  to  thee  what  shall  come  to 
pass :  Thou,  0  king,  sawest,  and  behold  a  great  image.  This 
great  image,  whose  brightness  was  excellent,  stood  before  thee, 
and  the  form  thereof  was  terrible.  This  image's  head  was  of 
fine  gold,  his  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  his  belly  and  his  thighs 
of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay. 
Thou  sawest  till  that  a  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which 
smote  the  image  upon  his  feet  that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and 
break  them  to  pieces.  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the 
silver,  and  the  gold,  broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  like 
the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floors;  and  the  wind  carried 
them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for  them :  and  the  stone  that 
smote  the  image  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole 
earth.  This  is  the  dream ;  and  we  tell  the  interpretation  thereof 
before  the  king.  Thou,  0  king,  art  a  king  of  kings :  for  the  Grod 
of  heaven  hath  given  thee  a  kingdom,  power,  and  strength,  and 
glory.  Ajid  wheresoever  the  children  of  men  dwell,  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  hath  he  given  into  thine 
hand,  and  made  thee  ruled  over  them  all.  Thou  are  this  head  of 
gold.  And  after  thee  shall  arise  another  kingdom  inferior  to 
thee,  and  another  third  kingdom  of  brass,  which  shall  bear  rule 
over  all  the  earth.  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as 
iron:  forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all 
things ;  and  as  iron  that  breaketh  all  these,  shall  it  break  in  pieces 
and  bruise.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  the  feet  and  toes,  part  of 
potter's  clay  and  part  of  iron,  the  kingdom  shall  be  divided;  but 
there  shall  be  in  it  of  the  strength  of  iron,  forasmuch  as  thou 
sawest  the  iron  mixed  with  miry  clay.  And  as  the  toes  of  the 
feet  were  part  of  iron,  and  part  of  clay,  so  the  kingdom  shall  be 
partly  strong,  and  partly  broken.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  iron 
mixed  with  miry  clay,  they  shall  mingle  themselves  with  the  seed 
of  men ;  but  they  shall  not  cleave  one  to  another,  even  as  iron  is 
not  mixed  with  clay.    And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the 
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God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed : 
and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it  shall 
break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall 
stand  for  ever.  Forasmuch  as  thou  sawest  that  the  stone  was 
cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  and  that  it  brake  in 
pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver,  and  the  gold ;  the 
great  God  hath  made  known  to  the  king  what  shall  come  to  pass 
hereafter:  and  the  dream  is  certain,  and  the  interpretation 
thereof  sure." 

I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  every  great  drama  embraces  five  acts 
or  principal  parts.  It  may  be  the  result  of  poetic  inspiration; 
it  may  have  come  from  tradition;  or  it  may  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  dramas,  the  divinely  in- 
spiried,  and  divinely  interpreted  drama,  divided  into  five  grand 
acts  or  parts.  Its  theatre  is  the  whole  world ;  its  leading  charac- 
ters are  its  ruling  empires ;  its  change  of  scene  is  a  change  of 
continents ;  and  its  full  development  embraces  all  time  and  the 
political  destinies  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Those  parts  or  acts,  in  their  order,  stand  as  follows : 
I.  The  Golden  Kingdom; 

II  The  Silver  Kingdom; 

III.  The  Brazen  Kingdom; 

IV.  The  Iron  Kingdom,  with  its  subdivisions  into  ten  lesser 
Kingdoms  of  Iron  and  Clay;  and 

V.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Stone,  which  is  to  overthrow  all  oth- 
ers, which  is  to  be  the  last,  and  which  is  to  be  perpetual. 

It  is  my  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  brief  glance  at  history 
and  a  reference  to  some  of  the  best  writers  upon  prophecy,  to 
show  that  the  scenes  of  the  first  two  acts  of  the  Drama,  in  which 
the  golden  and  silver  kingdoms  appear  as  principal  characters, 
are  mainly  laid  in  Asia,  and  that  those  characters  are  the  Assy- 
rian and  Medo-Persian  kingdoms;  that  the  scenes  of  the  third 
act,  in  which  the  brazen  kingdom  is  the  leading  character,  are 
mainly  laid  in  Southeastern  Europe,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Asia  Min- 
or, and  that  the  Grecian  kingdom  is  that  character ;  and  that  the 
scenes  of  the  fourth  act,  in  which  the  kingdom  of  iron  with  its 
subdivision  into  ten  lesser  kingdoms  of  iron  mixed  with  clay,  is 
the  leading  actor,  are  laid,  principally,  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
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Roman  power  with  its  subdivisions  into  the  lesser  kingdoms, 
and  which  now  constitute  the  present  kingdoms  of  Europe,  is 
the  leading  character.  And  it  will  then  be  my  purpose  to  in- 
quire, as  the  curtain  rises  upon  the  scenes  of  the  fifth  and  last 
act  in  this  sublime  drama,  upon  which  Continent  are  these  scenes 
laid,  and  what  political  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  is 
to  appear  in  that  act  in  the  great  character  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  stone? 

Are  not  these  scenes  laid  on  this  Continent?  In  this  New 
World!  And  is  not  the  American  Republic  already  the  light  of 
the  nations,  although  yet  in  infancy,  and  having  lately  passed 
through  its  second  baptism  of  blood  and  fire,  to  act  the  part  of 
that  great  character.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Stone?  To  these 
questions,  before  I  conclude,  I  shall  respectfully  invite  your 
earnest  attention. 

As  to  the  first,  or  golden  Idngdom,  represented  by  the  head  of 
fine  gold,  there  can  be  no  dispute;  for  the  prophet  says,  in  ex- 
press words,  to  the  King  of  Assyria:  "Thou  art  this  head  of 
gold."  In  Asia,  most  of  the  scenes  of  the  first  act  were  laid. 
And  the  name  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
appears  as  the  primeval  seat  of  political  society,  the  cradle  of 
civilization.  The  Assyrian  Kingdom  ruled  the  world  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years. 

As  to  the  second,  or  silver  kingdom,  represented  by  the  breast 
and  arms  of  silver,  there  has  been  no  controversy,  either  among 
Jews  or  Christians.  It  is,  beyond  question,  the  Medo-Persian 
Kingdom,  established  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  who,  after  a  long 
siege,  took  the  city  of  Babylon,  at  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Bels- 
hazzar,  twenty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
"Thus  far,"  says  Bishop  Newton,  ''all  critics  and  commenta- 
tors are  agreed."  In  the  second  act  of  this  historic  drama,  the 
scenes  are  mainly  laid  in  Asia,  sometimes  reaching  to  Egypt, 
and  through  Asia  Minor  into  Greece.  But  the  second,  or  Medo- 
Persian  Kingdom,  never,  like  Assyria,  attained  to  universal  do- 
minion.   The  second  kingdom  was  inferior  to  the  first. 

But  third:  The  prophet,  speaking  of  the  third,  Kingdom  of 
Brass,  says :  "  It  shall  bear  rule  over  all  the  earth. "  It  is  uni- 
versally known,  that,  as  the  Babylonian  Kingdom  was  over- 
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thrown  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  who,  under  Cyrus,  were  con- 
solidated into  one  empire,  so  the  Medo-Persian  Kingdom,  in  its 
turn,  was  overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  head  of  the 
Grecian  army.  The  dominion  established  by  the  Greeks  was  fitly 
called  the  kingdom  of  brass,  for  the  Greeks  were  famous  for 
their  brazen  armour,  their  usual  epithet  being  XalvM  Xatdve? 
Axaioi  —brazen  coated  Greeks.  The  Grecian  Empire  became 
universal.  Alexander  commanded  that  he  should  be  called  the 
king  of  the  whole  world ;  and  it  is  said  of  him,  that  he  wept  be- 
cause he  could  not  be  the  conqueror  of  another.  The  scenes  of  this 
third  act  were  enacted  in  Southeastern  Europe,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor  and  Asia.  Alexander,  like  Cyrus  before  him,  took  Baby- 
lon, the  capital  of  the  old  Assyrian  Empire.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  that  great  conqueror  was  preparing  to  re-establish 
that  first  of  cities  as  the  capital  of  his  empire,  he  fell  sick.  He 
was  taken  to  the  palace  built  by  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  there,  in  the  first  capital  of  the  first  great  empire  of  the 
world,  the  third  conqueror  of  the  earth  breathed  his  last. 

Fourth:  "And  the  fourth  kingdom,"  says  the  prophet,  shall 
be  strong  as  iron :  forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  sub- 
dueth  all  things ;  and  as  iron  breaketh  all  these,  shall  it  break  in 
pieces  and  bruise."  I  quote  once  more  from  Bishop  Newton: 
"All  ancient  writers,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  agree  with 
Jerome,  that  the  fourth,  or  Iron  Kingdom,  was  the  Roman  Pow- 
er." History  shows,  that  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  his 
empire  was  broken  into  fragments;  — at  first,  into  four  parts, 
and  held  by  his  generals.  They,  and  their  successors,  waged 
war  upon  each  other  for  the  mastery  with  various  success,  until, 
in  due  time,  the  Roman  Power,  whose  advancing  legions  took  no 
steps  backward,  completely  subjugated  the  whole  Grecian  Em- 
pire;—and  advancing  north  and  west,  took  also  what  no  former 
power  had  subdued,  viz ;  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain  and  Germany.  It 
reduced  all  into  Roman  provinces,  establishing  new  laws,  new 
boundaries  for  states,  and  for  provinces;— becoming,  indeed, 
strong  as  iron,  breaking  in  pieces  and  subduing  all  things,  from 
the  wall  of  Cheviot  Hills,  which  separated  England  from  Scot- 
land, to  the  river  Euphrates.  This  fourth  act  in  the  drama  is  a 
long  one,  covering,  in  point  of  time,  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
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its  scenes  are  enacted  in  Asia,  Africa  and  throughout  Europe.  Its 
division,  first,  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  and  its 
sub-division  into  the  lesser  kingdoms  of  Europe,  are  described 
in  strong  language  by  the  prophet;— in  which  he  clearly  fore- 
shadowed that  remarkable  system,  which,  for  many  centuries, 
has  governed  European  affairs,  called,  in  the  language  of  our 
day,  "the  balance  of  power;"  "and  whereas  thou  sawest  the  feet 
and  toes,  part  of  potter's  clay  and  part  of  iron,  the  kingdom 
shall  be  divided ;  but  there  shall  be  in  it  of  the  strength  of  iron, 
forasmuch  as  thou  sawest  the  iron  mixed  with  clay.  And  as  the 
toes  of  the  feet  were  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay,  so  the  king- 
dom shall  be  partly  strong  and  partly  broken.  And  whereas 
thou  sawest  iron  mixed  with  miry  claj'  they  shall  mingle  them- 
selves with  the  seed  of  men ;  but  they  shall  not  cleave  one  to  an- 
other, even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay. ' ' 

The  iron  was  mixed  with  miry  clay.  The  old  Roman  Empire 
of  iron  was  overrun  by  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  North,  by 
those  wonderful  and  inexplicable  migrations  of  whole  nations 
of  people,  rather  than  by  their  organized  military  forces.  It  was 
the  rushing  in  of  innumerable  hosts  of  men,  women  and  children, 
like  the  overflowing  of  many  waters ;  against  which  the  Roman 
Legions  could  interpose  no  sufficient  barriers.  These  barbarians 
mingled  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  adopted  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  their  laws,  language,  religion  and  customs,  and 
produced  that  subdivision  of  the  political  power  of  Rome  into 
ten  lesser  kingdoms,  answering  to  the  ten  toes  of  the  feet  of  the 
image,  among  which  are  embraced  the  Kingdoms  of  Europe  of 
our  day. 

These  Kingdoms  have  retained  much  of  the  old  Roman 
strength  and  have  manifested  it  on  many  occasions.  They  have 
mingled  themselves  with  the  seed  of  men.  They  have  formed 
marriages  and  alliances  one  with  another  for  a  thousand  years, 
as  they  continue  to  do  at  this  day.  But  no  solid  or  permanent 
union  among  these  nations  has  ever  taken  place.  During  that 
long  period  each  of  the  leading  powers  has  struggled  to  obtain 
complete  mastery  in  Europe,  and  thus  to  overturn  the  balance 
of  power  system  and  establish  universal  empire  upon  the  Conti- 
nent,—at  times  seemed  almost  to  have  obtained  it,  but  did  not. 
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An  over  ruling  power  always  stood  in  the  way.  At  one  period 
Spain,  at  another  Sweden,  at  another  Great  Britain,  France  un- 
der Charlemagne,  and  again  under  the  first  Napoleon  seemed 
almost  to  reach  it.  The  late  Emperor,  Louis  Napoleon,  full  of 
the  same  ambition,  rushed  like  a  madman  upon  Prussia.  Prus- 
sia ready  for  the  struggle,  like  a  giant  crushed  her  assailant 
and  trampled  the  military  prestige  of  France  under  her  feet. 
Instead  of  France  dominating  Europe  the  danger  now  is  that 
Prussia,  having  found  out  her  own  strength,  may  yield  to  the 
same  dreams  of  conquest  which  have  led  other  European  na- 
tions to  attempt  to  destroy  that  system  of  independent  nation- 
alities in  Europe,  and  to  establish  universal  empire:— in  a  word 
—a  European  centralized  despotism. 

But  fear  not.  A  mightier  than  England,  France,  Austria, 
Russia,  or  Prussia  established  and  still  holds  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe;— and  will  prevent  any  one  of  the  nations  into 
which  the  old  Roman  Empire  was  divided,  from  establishing  a 
universal  empire,  for  God,  the  Almighty,  had  spoken  it:  "They 
shall  not  cleave  one  to  another  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with 
clay. ' ' 

It  will  be  observed  that  thus  far  we  have  only  followed  the 
commonly  received  opinions  of  all  writers,  ancient  or  modern, 
with  few  exceptions.  And  we  venture  to  affirm  that  no  hiunan 
pen  since  all  these  events  have  transpired,  with  the  lights  of  his- 
tory, has  ever  traced,  or  could  ever  trace  the  outline  of  the 
world's  history,  in  lines  so  clear,  so  definite,  and  so  concise,  as 
they  were  drawn  by  the  prophet  in  interpreting  this  political  vi- 
sion of  Nebuchadnezzer.  But  we  have  as  yet,  passed  over  only 
four  acts  in  the  great  drama. 

The  fifth  and  last  act  is  to  be  considered.  It  is  the  more  im- 
portant, and  to  us,  as  Americans,  by  far  the  most  interesting 
part  of  this  grand  drama  of  the  ages.  In  considering  this  I  go 
one  step  beyond  the  commonly  received  opinions  of  writers  upon 
prophecy.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  fifth  act  in  this 
drama  was  not  to  be  like  the  four  preceding  ones,  political,  but 
that  the  church  of  the  Christ  who  expressly  declared  "my  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,"  in  some  one  unexplained  and  undefined 
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way,  in  its  organized  capacity,  is  to  overthrow  all  systems  of 
human  government,  and  be  substituted  in  its  stead. 

Let  us  consider  this  for  a  moment.  The  Prophet,  in  opening 
the  Fifth  Act,  uses  this  language:  "Thou  sawest  till  that  a  stone 
was  cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon  the  feet 
that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  break  them  to  pieces.  Then  was 
the  iron  and  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver  and  the  gold  broken 
to  pieces  together,  and  because  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer 
threshing-floors,  and  the  wind  carried  them  away,  that  no  place 
was  found  for  them,  and  the  stone  that  smote  the  image  became 
a  great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole  earth."  (Daniel  11.  34- 
35.)  The  interpretation  is  given  in  these  words:  "And  in  the 
days  of  these  kings,  referring  to  the  ten  lesser  Kingdoms  of 
Europe,  ' '  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall 
never  be  destroyed,  and  the  kingdom  thereof  shall  not  be  left  to 
other  people ;  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these 
kingdoms  and  it  shall  stand  forever;  and  the  dream  is  certain 
and  the  interpretation  thereof  sure." 

It  must  become  in  mind  that  most  of  the  great  men  who  have 
written  upon  people— by  such  as  Bishop  Newton,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, and  others,  in  England— lived  and  wrote  at  a  period  when 
this  Continent— this  new  world— was  regarded  a  far  off  wilder- 
ness of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  and  before  this  Colossal  Re- 
public, which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  had  taken  any  position  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth.  Besides  it  is  not  in  man,  however 
gifted,  to  explain  prophecy  before  its  fulfillment.  The  most 
that  we  can  hope  for  is,  that  by  earnest  study  we  may  see  what 
has  been  fulfilled  in  the  past,  and  what  is  being  fulfilled  by  the 
great  events  of  our  own  day  and  generation.  The  curtain  which 
concealed  from  human  vision  the  scenes  to  be  enacted  in  the  fifth 
act  of  this  great  political  drama  had  not  been  drawn  aside  in 
their  day. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  the  curtain  is  now  drawn  aside ; 
that  the  fifth  act  is  now  in  progress ;  that  the  Continent  of  Amer- 
ica is  where  its  principal  scenes  are  laid,  and  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  great  Eepublic  of  the  World,  is  that 
government,  political  power,  or  kingdom,  (which  last  named 
word  in  the  original  is  the  generic  name  equally  applicable  to 
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any  form  of  human  government,)  which  appears  and  enacts  the 
character  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Stone. 

In  the  outset  I  wish  distinctly  to  affirm  that  while  I  maintain 
this  position,  that  I  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  un- 
derlies our  system.  Indeed,  I  would  go  further  and  maintain 
that  our  system  of  government,  when  properly  understood  and 
administered  is,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  but  the  application 
to  the  science  of  government,  in  the  only  practicable  or  possible 
mode  of  the  great  command,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  asserts  the 
equal  rights  of  all  men,  the  writings,  speeches,  and  messages  of 
our  great  statesmen  prove  this;— the  often  quoted  language  of 
General  Jackson,  almost  unequaled  for  its  beauty  and  simplicity, 
"Ours  is  a  plain  system,  void  of  pomp,  protecting  all,  granting 
favors  to  none,  which  dispenses  its  blessings  like  the  dews  of 
heaven,  unseen  and  unfelt,  save  in  the  richness  and  beauty  they 
contribute  to  produce;"— the  words  of  Lincoln,  and  all  similar 
expressions,  so  frequently  heard  on  all  sides,  are  but  reiterations 
in  the  language  of  statesmen  of  the  same  cardinal  doctrine, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Let  no  one,  there- 
fore, suppose  that  the  view  I  have  taken  in  the  least  degree  im- 
derrates  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  preparing  the  minds  of 
men  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  our  Republican 
system  of  government.  So  far  from  it,  I  would  maintain  that  our 
system  is  the  outgrowth  of  Christianity,  and  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion—itself one  of  its  golden  fruits. 

Our  system  of  government,  or  one  approximating  it,  presents 
the  only  practicable  or  possible  mode  by  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  human  existence,  Christianity  can  ever  rule  the  govern- 
ments of  this  world,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  the  only 
practicable  way  in  which  ' '  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ." 

As  a  practical  political  question,  does  any  one  suppose  the 
church  in  her  organized  capacity,  is  to  destroy  all  other  systems 
and  forms  of  government,  and  take  the  reins  into  its  own  hands'? 
That  the  time  will  come  when  legislators,  judges  and  executives 
shall  be  no  longer  known,  and  the  duties  of  all  these  offices  shall 
devolve  upon  bishops,   priests  and  deacons?     That  idea,   for 
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twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  has  been  the  dream  of  the  Tem- 
poral Power.  But  that  dream  is  over.  The  dogma  of  infallibil- 
ity was  declared  one  day,  war  against  Prussia  was  declared  by 
France  the  next.  During  the  battle  of  the  giants,  Italy  quietly 
made  Rome  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  now 
no  longer  a  temporal  soverign,  but  simply  a  spiritual  father  in 
the  Church.  Again,  does  any  enlightened  man  of  this  age  sup- 
pose that  the  Church,  as  an  organized  body  is  to  be  united  with 
the  State,  and  in  that  way,  and  by  such  a  union,  to  control  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  or  break  them  in  pieces!  Has  not  that 
system  also  been  tried  long  enough  to  satisfy  every  thinking  man 
that  such  a  union  of  Church  and  State  tends  to  corrupt  both  the 
Church  and  State;— to  make  politicians  of  priests,  and,  hypo- 
crites of  politicians? 

How  then  can  Christianity  exert  its  proper  influence  upon  the 
nations  of  the  world?  I  answer,  emphatically,  not  by  making 
the  Church  the  State  and  re-establishing  a  Theocracy,  like  that 
of  the  Jews ;  nor  by  uniting  the  Church  with  the  State,  corrupt- 
ing both ;  but  in  keeping  the  State  entirely  free  from  all  Church 
establishments,  while  giving  equal  rights  and  guaranteeing 
equal  protection  to  all ;  and  by  placing  the  political  power  of  the 
State  in  the  hands  of  the  people  under  a  system  like  ours,  and 
at  the  same  time  leaving  the  Church  and  its  ministers  absolutely 
free  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  thereby  to  ele- 
vate and  purify  the  heart  of  every  man,  who  has  a  voice  in  the 
government. 

The  language  often  quoted  is,  not  that  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  be  destroyed  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  reign  in  their 
stead,  but  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  king- 
doms of  Christ.  Another  passage  says  that  the  kingdom  shall 
be  given,— not  to  the  saints,  but  "to  the  people  of  the  saints," 
which,  in  plain  English,  in  the  language  of  statesmen,  means 
simply  this,  that  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  people  shall  rule  all 
governments,  and  that,  in  the  end,  the  great  doctrine  of  Christ, 
viz :  of  equal  rights  and  protection  for  all  men,  contained  in  the 
words,  "thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  shall,  so  far 
prevail  among  the  people  as  to  control  the  administration  of 
their  foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  as  to  establish  the  equal 
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rights  of  all  men  and  of  all  nations.  "Peace  on  Earth  and  Good 
Will  among  Men." 

Having  noticed  the  only  conceivable  objections,  I  come  now  to 
consider  more  positive  proof  that  this  llepublic  is  the  Stone 
Kingdom,  or  Fifth  Empire.  '  *  Thou  sawest  till  that  a  stone  was 
cut  out  without  hands,"  interpreted  by  Daniel  to  mean,  "the 
God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom."  This  by  no  means  im- 
plies that  it  is  to  be  done  by  miraculous  interposition ;  for  in  this 
same  chapter  the  Prophet  declares  in  general  terms  of  all  na- 
tions, "  it  is  the  God  of  heaven  who  setteth  up  kings  and  removeth 
them  at  his  jDleasure. " 

But  the  truth  of  history  is ;  no  considerations  of  worldly  ag- 
grandizement, or  of  governmental  policy  controlled  the  first  col- 
onization of  this  coimtry.  That  in  the  beginning,  the  United 
States  of  America  received  the  richest  blessings  of  the  God  of 
heaven  and  have  been  the  object  of  His  special  care,  must  be 
seen  and  felt  by  all  who  have  carefully  read  the  history  of  their 
colonization,  growth,  development  and  Independence. 

No  person  can  read  Bancroft's  history  of  the  settlement  of 
New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  other  colonies  with- 
out the  most  profound  conviction,  that  take  them  all  in  all,  the 
pilgrim  fathers  were  most  extraordinary  men;— and,  if  it  can  be 
truly  said  of  any  men  in  all  history,  these  men  in  the  great  rush 
of  colonizing  this  country,  were  under  the  superintending 
providence  of  the  Almighty.  They  relied  on  Him.  They  were 
influenced  and  controlled  neither  by  human  force,  nor  by  con- 
siderations of  selfish  human  policy.  They  were  led  by  higher, 
nobler,  purer  and  holier  principles  than  ever  before  laid  the 
foundations  of  human  empire.  Some  faults  they  had,  'tis  true. 
But  taken  all  in  all,  they  were  great  men;— brave  men;— honest 
men;— Christian  men.  They  came,  neither  for  the  "wealth  of 
seas  nor  the  spoils  of  war."  They  came  to  establish  civil  and 
religious  liberty;  and  to  realize  them  in  actual  life.  There  was 
no  sufficient  room  for  their  development  in  the  old  world;  they 
sought  and  found  it  in  the  new,  in  this  new  world  which  seems, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  to  have  been  reserved  until  that  period 
and  for  that  veiy  purpose;  ready  to  receive  them  into  its  wait- 
ing and  yearning  bosom  as  the  mother  takes  her  new  born  child. 
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We  say,  therefore,  with  emphasis :  The  God  of  Heaven  did  set 
np  here,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Stone. 

Again:  — The  prophet  in  a  single  line,  draws  with  unerring 
hand  an  outline  of  the  form  of  the  government  in  this  kingdom, 
viz;  "and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people."  In 
other  words,  the  people  shall  govern  themselves,  self-govern- 
ment is  the  essense.  If  the  prophet  had  used  the  language  of  our 
Constitution,  and  said  the  God  of  heaven  guaranteed  a  Repub- 
lican form  of  government  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Stone,  it  could 
hardly  be  more  clear  or  positive.  This  feature  it  is,  which  dis- 
tinguishes our  system  from  that  of  the  old  world  of  other  ages, 
when  it  was  said  the  people  were  made  for  their  rulers,  who  de- 
rived their  power  not  from  the  people,  but  from  God.  "While 
here  the  government  is  made  for,  and  its  rulers  are  chosen  by, 
the  people  themselves.  With  equal  confidence,  therefore,  I  af- 
firm this  language  used  by  the  prophet  to  describe  the  form  of 
government  in  the  Stone  Kingdom  cannot  apply  to  any  other 
than  to  a  system  of  self-government ;  to  any  other  than  a  Repub- 
lic.   And  the  United  States  of  America  is  that  Republic. 

Again:— Once  more  let  us  recall  the  vision.  "The  stone 
smote  the  image  upon  the  feet,  and  broke  them  to  pieces.  Then 
was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold  broken 
to  pieces  together,  and  became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer 
threshing-floors,  and  the  wind  carried  them  away  that  no  place 
was  found  for  them,"  which  is  interpreted  by  the  prophet,  "it 
shall  break  in  pieces  and  consvune  all  this  kingdom."  The 
United  States,  in  enacting  the  part  of  the  Stone  Kingdom  in  this 
fifth  part  of  the  great  drama,  has  already  in  part  fulfilled  this 
prediction;  and  it  is  fulfilling  it  with  every  revolution  of  the 
Earth. 

The  blow  was  to  strike  the  feet  of  the  image,  which  with  the 
ten  toes,  as  we  have  seen,  represented  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
into  which  the  old  Roman  Empire  was  to  be  divided.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  maintains  that  Chaldea  and  Assyria  are  still  the  first 
empire ;  that  Media  and  Persia  are  still  the  second ;  that  modern 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Egypt  are  still  the  third;  and 
that  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  this  side  of  Greece  are  still  the 
fourth.     While,  if  my  views  are  correct,  this  New  World  of 
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America  is  the  fifth ;  and  the  blow  was  to  be  struck  by  America 
■upon  the  feet  of  the  image,  or  upon  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which 
Rome  was  to  be  subdivided  west  of  Greece;  and  such  has  been 
the  fact. 

History  shows  that  no  sooner  had  our  independence  as  a  Re- 
public been  achieved;  no  sooner  had  our  Republic  been  ushered 
into  existence  to  take  a  position  among  the  iDowers  of  the  earth, 
based  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as- 
serting the  equal  rights  of  men,  and  that  governments  derive  all 
of  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  or  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet;  that  government  "shall  not  be  left 
to  other  people,"  but  is  a  part  of  every  man's  business;— then 
the  light  of  our  example  set  the  Continent  of  Europe  on  fire.  It 
produced  that  most  wonderful  and  terrible  of  political  convul- 
sions, the  French  Revolution  of  1798,  the  end  whereof  is  not  even 
yet.  Since  that  day  every  nation  on  the  Continent  has  been  reiT- 
olutionized ;  and  the  conviction  is  growing  deeper  and  stronger 
both  in  the  midst  of  the  people  and  of  the  rulers  who  govern 
them  that  other  revolutions  are  to  follow. 

Even  Russia,  the  most  absolute  of  European  powers,  has  been 
made  to  feel,  and  the  late  most  enlightened  Czar,  Alexander  II, 
in  his  speech  to  his  nobles  upon  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  his 
empire,  declared  that  "reform  must  come  from  above,  that  it 
may  not  come  from  beneath."  And  true  to  his  generous  and 
humane  purpose,  at  a  single  blow,  he  struck  off  the  chains  which 
held  in  bondage  twenty-three  millions  of  serfs.  And  borrowing 
light  from  our  example,  he  even  proposed  to  some  extent  to 
change  his  w'hole  government  into  a  federal  system,  with  a  con- 
gress of  representatives  and  nobles ;  and  with  separate  legisla- 
tive assemblies  for  the  various  provinces  of  his  empire.  What 
he  has  already  done  in  abolishing  serfdom,  and  has  now  done  in 
freeing  the  Christians  of  European  Turkey,  places  his  name  in 
history  by  that  of  Peter  the  Great.  And  should  the  latter  pur- 
pose be  carried  out,  he  will  do  much  to  Americanize  the  Russian 
system,  not  in  form,  but  in  substance,  by  giving  to  each  people 
the  substance  of  a  local  self-government,  without  which  all  lib- 
erty is  impossible. 

France  is  again  Republican  in  the  form  of  its  government. 
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And  while  that,  at  first,  we  were  not  fully  assured,  we  are  led 
to  hope  and  believe  that  it  may  become  so  and  remain  so  in  sub- 
stance and  in  fact. 

Spain,  of  late,  for  a  long  time  balanced  between  a  Republic  or 
a  Monarchy,  and  while  the  latter  form  was  at  length  chosen,  the 
great  idea  that  the  people  choose  their  own  rulers  was  fully  ac- 
knowledged. 

The  Temporal  power  has  ceased  to  exist  at  Rome,  and  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  Italy  that  nation  is  now  united  with  Rome 
for  its  capital.  And  Victor  Emanuel  reigned,  and  Humbert,  his 
son,  is  reigning,  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  Italy,  under  a  con- 
stitutional monarch  and  a  responsible  ministry,  with  a  parlia- 
ment like  that  of  Great  Britain,—  almost  a  Republic. 

While  all  Germany  has  lately  been  united  under  William  as 
emperor,  the  German  parliament,  like  that  of  England,  is  a  place 
where  the  popular  will  is  expressed  and  felt ;  and  the  ministry  ac- 
knov/ledged  their  responsibility  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

If,  as  I  hope,  France,  instead  of  preparing  for  the  next  quar- 
ter of  a  century  to  invade  Prussia  with  an  army,  shall  maintain 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  develop  true  Republican  institu- 
tions, her  example  upon  Prussia  will  be  more  powerful  than  a 
conquering  army.  And  France  will  regain  a  moral  ascendancy 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  will  be  foremost  among  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  in  the  new  era  of  liberty  and  peace. 

As  to  England  herself:  Every  year  she  is  becoming  more  and 
more  Republicanized;— more  and  more  Americanized,  both  in 
Church  and  in  State,  The  people  there  have  obtained  complete 
control  of  the  government,  through  the  House  of  Commons;— 
to  which  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  Jews  as  well  as  Chris- 
tians, may  be  elected. 

In  France,  even  under  the  empire,  Napoleon  the  first,  as  well 
as  Louis  Napoleon,  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  people  to 
elect  their  own  rulers.  Both  claimed  their  right  to  the  throne 
through  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

In  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  Victor  Emanuel  was  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  people  to  be  their  king.    Everywhere  the  doctrine 
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of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  rulers  hold  their  pow- 
ers only  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  has  triumphed. 

The  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  ten  lesser  kingdoms  into  which 
the  old  Roman  Empire  was  divided,  are  already,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  Americanized  and  Republicanized.  The  Stone  has, 
indeed,  smitten  the  feet  of  the  image. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  great  rebellion  in  favor  of  slavery 
made  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  almost  tremble  for 
fear  that  the  American  Republic  itself,  might  be  overthrown.  The 
tyrants  and  absolutists  of  the  old  world  hoped  and  prayed  that 
the  Flag  of  the  Stars  might  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  disappear 
from  their  sight.  And  for  a  time,  in  the  midst  of  our  bloody  civ- 
il war,  they  really  thought  the  hour  had  come,  and  that  their 
prayer  was  answered.  But  that  Divine  Being,  who  declared  by 
the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  "it  shall  stand  forever,"  watched  over 
this  Republic,  and  gave  it  the  supreme  and  final  victory  at  last. 
And  our  standing  and  example  is  now  more  powerful  among  the 
nations  than  ever  before. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  and  in  what  manner  does  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  smite  the  image  upon  the  feet  and 
break  them  to  pieces?  Is  it  by  war?  or  by  its  example?  by  force, 
or  by  reason?  I  answer,  not  by  armies  of  invasion,  not  by  war 
and  con([uest,  but  by  the  light  of  its  example.  While  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  press  in  Europe,  controlled  by  monarchists,  may  de- 
ride our  republican  institutions,  and  exaggerate  our  faults— for 
faults  we  have;  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  rulers  of  Europe  to 
strike  from  the  minds  of  the  people  of  ail  the  earth,  the  con- 
sciousness, that  in  the  new  world,  there  is  a  young  and  vigor- 
ous Republic,  where  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  are  acknowl- 
edged by  all,  where  the  people  govern  themselves,  where  the 
kingdom  is  not  left  to  otluM-  people;  that  in  its  ])ast,  present, 
and  future  it  goes  beyond  any  other  nation  in  the  whole  history 
of  mankind;  that  it  embraces  in  its  domain  the  best  portion  of 
the  temperate  zone  of  a  continent,  reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
with  exhaustive  resources  and  productions;  and  by  its  gigantic 
railroads  on  the  vast  barren  jiiaiiis  from  Finrojic  to  Asia;  and 
that  with  every  year  it  is  making  the  most  wonderful  ami  almost 
miraculous  advances  in  all  lliat  rmi  rniike  a  nation  greal  and 
powerful. 
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And  what  confounds  and  astonishes  them  more  than  all  else 
is,  that  in  a  few  months  we  placed  aimies  in  the  field  of  more 
than  one  million  men,  furnishing  our  own  materials  and  sup- 
plies, kept  them  in  the  field  four  years,  and  after  the  war  was 
ended  all  this  vast  army  returned  quietly  to  the  pursuits  of  pri- 
vate life,  as  if  there  had  been  no  war  at  all.  This  great  example, 
by  its  moral  power,  is  converting  the  people  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  into  Americans,  in  their  ideas  of  human  government. 
And  to  such  an  extent  has  this  gone  that  no  great  statesman  of 
Europe  would  at  this  day,  dare  to  avow  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  all  avow  the 
ultimate  right  of  peoples  to  rule  themselves. 

Again,  we  are  smiting  the  nations  of  Europe,  not  by  war,  not 
by  hostility  of  any  kind,  but  by  extending  to  their  most  enter- 
prising, vigorous  and  youthful  population,  in  this  great,  free 
and  rich  land,  all  our  own  rights,  liberties  and  wealth.  And 
they  are  coming  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  from  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Sweden  and  Norway;  from  France,  Aus- 
tria and  Belgimu ;  from  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  hundreds 
of  thousands.  They  are  planting  themselves  upon  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  AVest.  and  bringing  with  them  vigorous  minds  and 
brave  hearts  in  strong  bodies,  and  are  thus  pouring  in  upon  us 
a  flood  of  human  life.  Their  migration  is  not  essentially  weak- 
ening the  European  nations,  but  it  is  adding  greatly  to  the  pow- 
er of  our  own.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is  the 
great  command.  As  a  nation  we  accept  it,  and  act  upon  it 
towards  all  mankind.  We  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  land 
enough  and  to  spare,  is  the  language  of  America  to  the  oppressed 
and  toiling  millions  of  the  old  world.  Come,  take  them  an  enjoy 
them,  almost  without  money  and  without  price.  And  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  annually  accept  this  invitation,  and  come 
to  our  shores,  and  find,  indeed,  that  the  one-half  had  not  been 
told  them,  repeat,  again  and  again,  to  the  friends  who  remain 
behind  them,  the  same  cordial  invitation  in  language  more  sim- 
ple, perhaps,  but  none  the  less  powerful.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
communications  which  appear  in  the  public  journals,  and  the  re- 
ports of  travelers  who  are  continuually  going  and  returning, 
think  for  a  moment,  of  the  countless  numbers  of  private  letters, 
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in  all  languages,  which  are  annually  sent  by  sons  and  daughters, 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  un- 
der their  own  hands,  telling  them,  this  is  the  land  of  freedom, 
here  is  woi'k  enough,  and  wages  enough,  and  bread  enough,  here 
is  land  enough,  and  writing  them  to  come,  and  often  enclosing 
the  money  to  enable  them  to  come  to  enjoy  this  better  land. 

These  letters  do  not  appear  in  the  public  journals,  it  is  true. 
But  they  fall  still  and  thick  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  all  over 
Europe.  They  are  silently  read  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
firesides,  thrilling  millions  of  bosoms  with  emotions  never  felt 
before,  and  by  all  the  ties  of  kindred  and  affection  as  well  as  by 
the  inherent  love  of  lilierty,  bind  to  this  countiy  and  its  institu- 
tions the  hearts  and  the  hopes  of  the  millions  of  Europe  as  with 
hooks  of  steel. 

It  may  be  said  by  some,  the  forms  of  monarchical  government 
among  the  lesser  kingdoms  of  Europe  have  not  passed  away. 
They  have  not  as  yet  been  broken  utterly,  broken  in  pieces,  and 
become  as  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floors ;  but  there  is 
not  a  throne  in  Continental  Europe  this  side  of  Russia  which 
does  not  depend  upon  the  sufferance  and  consent  of  the  people, 
and  which  may  not  give  way  to  a  Republic  in  form  as  well  as  in 
substance.  Even  Germany,  with  all  her  present  apparent 
strength  as  an  empire,  if  France  will  only  remain  tranquil  and 
peaceful,  and  continue  to  be  a  republic  in  form  and  substance 
as  well  as  in  name  for  ten  years  longer,  will  prove  to  be  no  excep- 
tion. The  examjile  of  America  and  of  France  upon  England  and 
upon  Genmany  will  certainly  rei)ublicanize  them.  The  great 
idea  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  mighty  spiritual 
force  working  every  year  with  more  intensity  and  force  upon 
the  minds  of  all  civilized  men.  The  time  is  coming  and  is  near 
at  hand  when  every  nation  in  Europe  must  choose  between  the 
doctrine  of  America  and  the  do(!trine  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  be- 
tween Re])ublicanism  and  Absolutism.  There  is  no  middle 
ground,  no  neutral  ground.  The  Republican  of  the  United 
States  of  America  must  be  stricken  from  existence,  or  all  other 
christian  and  civilized  nations  must  yield  to  its  ideas  and  become 
republican.  "The  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people." 
The  people  shall  govern  themselves.  And  the  Stone  which  smote 
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the  image  shall  become  a  great  mountain  and  fill  the  whole  earth. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  great 
drama  of  the  ages,  in  which  our  own  Republic  is  enacting  the 
grandest  character  of  all— the  character  of  the  Stone.  I  cannot 
draw  aside  the  veil  which  conceals  the  future  scenes  in  this 
act  from  our  view.  I  do  not  i^retend  to  be  a  prophet  to  know,  or 
to  predict,  what  further  part  the  great  Republic,  as  the  leading 
character,  may  be  called  to  take  in  the  full  development  of  all 
the  scenes  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  great  political  drama  sketched 
by  the  prophet's  unerring  hand,  when  the  last  and  final  struggle 
between  the  hosts  of  Despotism  and  the  hosts  of  Republicanism 
shall  take  place  on  the  fields  of  Europe.  But  when  the  struggle 
comes,  if  come  it  must,  I  trust  that  in  the  same  hour  it  will  be 
given  to  the  Republic  of  America  to  know  and  to  do  her  whole 
duty  to  God  and  to  Man. 

jSTeutrality— non-intervention— was  our  true  policy  in  the  days 
of  Washington.  We  were  then  in  infancy,  and  isolated  in  posi- 
tion. Non-intervention  and  strict  neutrality  is  still  our  policy. 
We  have  just  reached  the  period  of  prodigious  growth,  and  have 
lately  passed  through  a  terrible  trial  to  determine  whether  we 
could  sustain  or  must  abandon  our  great  ideas,  and  whether  the 
great  Republic  itself  would  live  or  die.  Our  duty,  our  interest, 
and  our  policy,  is  peace.  Above  all  things,  except  natural  exist- 
ence, honor  and  independence,  we  desire  peace,  a  peace  with  lib- 
erty—a peace  based  upon  justice,  liberty  and  equality  to  all 
States  and  to  all  citizens  under  the  Constitution.  Above  all  we 
would  avoid  any  war  with  England,  our  kindred,  speaking  the 
same  language  and  living  under  the  same  laws,  where  civil  lib- 
erty is  secure  to  all,  where  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  is  as  sacred  as  it  is  among  us. 

But  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when,  as  some  suppose,  some 
new  Holy  Alliance  may  be  formed  to  crush  out  Republican  ideas 
and  principles  among  the  European  nations;  when  England, 
where  those  ideas  and  principles  have  made  most  progress,  shall 
herself  put  on  a  Republican  form  of  government,  as  she  may; 
and  if  another  Holy  Alliance  should  unite  to  crush  out  Republi- 
can ideas  and  principles  on  the  Continent  and  even  England; 
then  England,  aye,  England,  proud  and  strong  as  she  has  been 
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and  is,  in  the  hour  of  her  extremity,  becoming  herself  republi- 
canized,  instead  of  struggling  as  she  once  did  to  put  down  the 
liberties  of  the  people  in  Europe,  will  be  ready  to  sustain  them. 
She  may  then  appeal  to  the  great  Republic  of  America  with  its 
hundred  millions  of  people,  to  form  an  alliance  with  her  and  to 
aid  her  in  that  contest. 

All  the  world  has  learned,  by  our  war  with  Mexico,  by  the  war 
in  the  Crimea,  as  well  as  by  the  movements  of  the  French  Army 
into  Italy,  and  by  the  movements  of  our  own  troops  by  sea,  in 
the  late  civil  war,  that  the  transportation  of  troops,  munitions, 
and  all  the  enginery  of  war  by  steamers  on  the  sea,  is  more  ex- 
peditious, and  even  more  economical  than  by  land,  itself;  that  in 
a  military  sense,  there  is  no  more  sea;  that  the  sea  has  ceased  to 
be  a  barrier  against  invading  armies  as  it  was  formerly;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  made  the  easiest  transit  for  approach 
of  armies.  Therefore,  our  position  is  no  longer  so  isolated  as  it 
once  was,  because  surrounded  by  the  ocean.  And  therefore,  we 
may  me  compelled  to  change  our  hitherto  cherished  policy  of 
non-intervention. 

Should  that  contingency,  which  we  have  supposed,  arise,  in 
another  century,  when  the  Republics  of  England  and  France,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  liberties  of  their  own  people,  and  of  the 
other  peoples  of  Europe,  should  seek  an  alliance  with  the  great 
Republic  of  the  United  States,  forgetting  all  the  wrongs  which 
England  has  done  us  in  the  past,  both  during  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  the  war  of  1812,  and  during  the  late  Civil  war,  great  as 
those  wrongs  have  been,  would  see  in  her  struggle  for  liberty 
and  republican  institutions,  that  her  cause  would  be  our  cause, 
and  it  might  then  become  our  duty  to  aid  her  in  that  struggle. 
0 !  should  that  day  ever  come,  when  Old  England  and  Young 
America,  speaking  the  same  language,  maintaining  the  same  re- 
ligion, the  same  Anglo-Saxon  liberties  and  Common  law,  should 
be  bound  together  for  the  defense  of  Republican  institutions! 
What  a  scene  for  the  historian!  What  a  group  would  then  be 
presented  for  an  American  Artist!  The  mother  leaning  with 
pride  upon  her  once  injured,  but  now  respected  and  beloved 
child,  the  MAN  CHILD  of  prophecy;— in  the  day  of  his  strength 
asking  him  to  stand  with  her,  for  the  freedom  of  the  world. 
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Once  again  the  prophet  declares,  "the  Stone  which  smote  the 
image  became  a  great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole  earth. ' '  It 
is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  that  the  United  States  is 
enacting  the  character  of  the  Stone,  to  say  the  whole  world,  in- 
cluding all  of  America,  South  as  well  as  North,  all  Asia,  Europe 
and  Africa,  with  all  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  is  to  become  actually 
united  or  confederated  with  us  under  our  constitution.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  United  States  of  America  will  become  the 
leading  and  most  powerful  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth; 
and  that  in  the  fullness  of  time,  through  the  influence  of  its 
ideas  and  example,  all  the  principal  or  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  become  revolutionized,  overturning  all  the  forms  of 
despotic  government ;  and  placing  the  power  to  rule  the  State, 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves ;  when  the  kingdom,  or  the 
political  power  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people;  in  a  word, 
when  all  the  civilized  nations  will,  in  their  systems  of  govern- 
ment, approximate,  more  and  more  nearly  to  our  system,  just  as 
then,  people  shall  become  more  and  more  enlightened.  Christian- 
ized, Republicanized,  in  a  word,  AMERICANIZED;  when  all 
civilized  nations  under  our  lead  and  by  the  light  of  our  example, 
shall  become  united  together  by  treaties  of  friendship,  provid- 
ing for  the  settlement  of  all  claims  and  disputes,  not  by  arms, 
but  by  disinterested  arbitration ;  when  large  standing  armies 
and  navies  shall  cease ;  when  all  nations  shall  enter  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  free  commercial  intercourse,  which  is  itself  the  practical 
annexation  of  the  whole  world,  of  all  to  each,  and  of  each  to  all ; 
then  will  commence  that  long  promised  era,  for  which  the  hearts 
of  the  millions  of  our  race  throb  and  pant,  as  the  hart  panteth 
for  the  water  brooks- THE  UNIVERSAL  REIGN  OF  PEACE. 

This  vision  and  the  interpretation,  was  of  what  was  to  come 
to  pass  thereafter  among  the  governments  of  the  world,  and  it 
purports  to  speak  of  every  leading  empire  until  the  setting  up 
of  the  last  form  of  government  upon  the  Earth— the  Kingdom 
of  the  Stone. 

If  this  American  Republic  is  not  that  kingdom,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble that  this  republic  should  not  have  been  even  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  in  the  order  of  eventsf  And  as  he  speaks,  espec- 
ially, of  what  shall  happen  in  the  latter  days! 
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This  Republic  is  by  far  the  most  important,  peculiar,  striking 
and  powerful  the  World  has  seen  since  the  Roman  Empire  of 
Iron.  The  argrunent  drawn  from  this  view  is  almost  absolutely 
conclusive  to  show  that  the  United  States  is  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Stone. 

In  the  enactment  of  this  great  drama  of  the  ages,  the  seat  of 
empire  has  always  been  found  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  and 
found  always  advancing  Westward.  (See  Bishop  Berkeley.) 
As  I  have  already  said,  all  commentators  are  agreed  that  the 
scenes  of  the  first  two  parts,  of  the  Golden  and  Silver  kingdoms 
of  Assyria  and  of  Medo-Persia  are  pi'incipally  laid  in  Asia ;  the 
scenes  of  the  third  or  Brazen  kingdom  of  Greece,  are  laid  in 
Southeastern  Europe,  Northern  Africa  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  of 
the  fourth,  or  Iron  kingdom  of  Rome,  with  the  iron  and  clay  sub- 
divisions into  the  ten  lesser  kingdoms  of  Europe,  are  principally 
laid  in  Europe,  including  Spain,  Gaul  and  Britain. 

And  if  the  view  which  I  have  taken  be  correct,  the  scenes  of 
the  fifth,  or  kingdom  of  the  Stone,  embraces  this  continent— this 
New  World  and  that  our  own  Republic— the  United  States  of 
America,  which  we  all  love  so  well,  for  which  we  would  live,  or 
would  dare  to  die,  is  itself  the  great  character  to  personate  the 
kingdom  of  the  Stone,  that  adamantine  power  based  upon  self 
government,  which  is  to  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  other 
kingdoms  or  forms  of  government. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  if  this  view  be  correct,  the  Star  of 
Empire  in  its  westward  course  during  the  progress  of  the  five 
acts  or  parts  of  this  political  drama  will  have  just  completed 
the  circuit  of  the  globe.  All  that  is  left  to  make  the  cycle  com- 
plete is  China  and  Japan.  And  even  they  are  startled  from 
their  sleep  of  ages  by  the  magic  touch  of  our  republic.  Behold 
what  Japan  is  now  doing.    But  I  can  detain  you  no  longer. 

This  dream  of  the  ages  covers  all  continents  and  all  human 
governments.  This  vision  was  the  vision  of  no  priest;  the  vi- 
sion of  no  prophet.  It  was  the  vision  of  a  statesman,  a  states- 
man and  a  ruler,  perhaps  greater  than  Alexander,  or  Caesar,  or 
Napoleon,  or  Washington.  It  was  a  vision  of  man's  political 
history,  of  his  condition  in  this  world,— in  his  present  state  of 
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existence.  It  was  in  no  sense  a  vision  of  man's  eternal  state,  or 
condition  beyond  the  ^rave. 

That  vision  was  interpreted  by  the  prophet,  and  by  the  great- 
est of  the  prophets,  who  speaking,  as  he  was  inspired,  of  this 
Republic,  declared :  "  It  shall  stand  forever,  and  the  dream  is 
certain  and  the  interpretation  sure." 

I  understand  this  declaration,  "it  shall  stand  forever,"  to 
mean  that  it  shall  be  the  last  form  of  government  for  man  upon 
the  earth.  It  does  not  refer  to  his  government  in  Heaven,  but  to 
man's  government  while  here  in  his  earthly  and  mortal  state, 
and  what  the  prophet  declares  is  this :  While  the  earth  shall  ex- 
ist, in  its  present  form,  the  abode  of  mortal  men  like  ourselves, 
this  form  of  government,  this  system  of  Republican  self-govern- 
ment, where  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  others,  but  where 
the  people  shall  govern  themselves,  is  the  highest  and  best  gov- 
ernment of  which  man,  in  his  most  advanced  states,  is  capable, 
and  that  it  shall  be  the  last,  and  shall  be  perpetual.  And  that 
this  Republic  shall  stand  while  the  world  stands,  the  light  and 
example  of  nations,  and  in  that  sense  shall  stand  FOREVER. 


Where  Socialism  Failed 


The  Story  of  the  Socialist  Colony  in  Pabaguay,  South 
America 

by  f.  g.  r.  gordon 

Fred  G.  R.  Gordon,  student,  writer  and  lecturer  on  economic  problems,  was  born 
in  Walden,  Vt.,  Sept,  4,  i860.  He  was  self-educated.  Went  to  work  as  a 
bread-winner  at  the  age  of  13.  In  1878  he  joined  the  Greenback  Party.  Was 
a  member  for  several  years  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Was  a  member  of  the 
Nationalist  Club  of  Boston.  In  1895  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  shoe  work- 
ers' convention,  which  founded  the  present  Boot  &  Shoe  Makers'  Union.  In 
1897  he  became  a  member  of  the  Social  Democracy,  but  soon  found  that  he  did 
not  agree  with  its  platform  and  tactics.  For  several  months  he  was  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Appeal  to  Reason.  In  1902  he  started  the  first  anti-Socialist 
newspaper  in  America,  The  Million,  and  conducted  the  campaign  against  the 
Socialist  Party,  in  Haverhill,  Brockton  and  Massachusetts  in  general.  The  So- 
cialists were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  most  of  their  officials  and  a  loss  of  10,000 
votes  in  the  state.  He  has  written  more  extensively  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, in  opposition  to  Socialism  and  public  ownership,  than  any  other  American. 
He  was  appointed  as  a  special  U.  S.  immigrant  inspector  in  1908  and  served 
in  that  office  until  1913.  He  has  written  and  lectured  extensively  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Immigration. 

KARL  MAEX  the  founder  of  modern  Socialism  said: 
"We  shall  have  deserved  well  of  it  (Socialism)  if  we 
stir  up  hatred  and  contempt  against  all  existing  insti- 
tutions. We  make  war  against  all  prevailing  ideas  of 
the  State,  of  Country,  of  Patriotism.  The  idea  of  God  is  the 
keystone  of  a  perverted  civilization.  It  must  be  destroyed.  The 
root  of  liberty,  equality  and  culture  is  atheism."  So  said  the 
greatest  of  socialists. 

In  1893  William  Land,  a  brilliant  journalist  of  Australia,  who 
for  several  years  had  been  the  Karl  Marx  of  that  country,  mi- 
grated with  a  band  of  chosen  socialists  to  Paraguay,  South 
America,  to  carry  out  the  ideal  of  practical  Socialism,  far  re- 
moved from  capitalism.  Lane  was  born  in  Canada  and  mi- 
grated to  Queensland  where  for  several  years  he  devoted  him- 
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self  to  the  interests  of  labor  and  Socialism.  He  organized  the 
"New  Australian  Co-operative  Settlement  Association."  As 
editor  of  The  Boomerang  and  later  of  "The  Worker,"  he  wield- 
ed a  tremendous  influence.  He  adopted  as  his  motto :  ' '  Social- 
ism in  Our  Time."  He  constantly  preached  that  "Labor  is  a 
mere  cormnodity. ' '  He  said  over  and  over  this :  ' '  Yet  Labor 
alone  produces  wealth.  There  can  be  no  justice  until  Labor  can 
work,  without  asking  leave  of  any  and  without  paying  profit  to 
any  *  *  *  _  'Yhi^  ownership,  which  causes  misery  and  vice 
and  poverty  and  wretchedness  unspeakable,  all  the  social  evils 
from  which  you  suffer  and  from  which  the  world  suffers,  is  a 
veritable  sin.  We  have  lived  wickedly  in  taking  part  in  a  system 
which  is  wicked  and  sinful,  which  is  brutish,  not  human,  selfish 
not  loving." 

Under  the  lead  of  Lane  a  great  strike  took  place  throughout 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  1891.  This  was  the  most  tremen- 
dous labor  battle,  considering  the  size  of  the  countries,  that  ever 
took  place  in  an  industrial  country.  It  was  resi^onsible  for  the 
great  financial  disaster  which  followed  it  in  1892-3  when  the  Aus- 
tralian banks,  with  liabilities  of  more  than  $650,000,000  sus- 
pended payments.  Trade  and  commerce  throughout  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  was  paralyzed.  The  trade  unionists  lost  $10,- 
000,000  in  wages  and  all  their  funds,  which  were  large.  It  was 
this  gigantic  strike  and  its  total  failure  that  caused  Lane  to 
adopt  the  method  of  colonization  in  Paraguay.  And  he  forth- 
with commenced  to  build  his  association  for  the  "New  Austral- 
ia" as  the  colony  was  to  be  called.  He  sent  three  commissioners 
to  Dr.  V.  V.  Lopez,  Foreign  Minister,  and  General  Gonzales, 
President  of  Paraguay.  Paraguay  had  for  many  years  prac- 
ticed a  sort  of  Conmiunism,  and  therefore  the  ofiScials  received 
the  commissioners  with  open  aims.  After  some  negotiation  100 
leagues  of  land,  that  is  450,000  acres,  was  granted  absolutely 
free.  The  colonists  were  allowed  to  import  free  of  duty,  what- 
ever they  wished  and  there  was  to  be  no  taxation  for  many 
years.  They  were  granted  local  autonomy  and  were  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  no  one  save  the  General  Government.  The  only  con- 
dition imposed  upon  the  Socialists  was  that  they  must  settle  800 
families  on  the  land  within  four  years.    In  addition  to  this  the 
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Government  of  Paraguay  expended  $450,000  to  buy  out  some 
settlers  who  were  located  upon  the  grant,  in  order  that  the  so- 
cialists might  have  a  clear  and  absolute  proprietorship  with  no 
interference  from  anyone  throughout  this  vast  tract  of  450,000 
acres  of  land.  Moreover,  this  land  was  of  the  first  quality  for 
general  farming  or  grazing ;  a  fertile  land  well  watered  and  well 
situated. 

If  there  was  any  virtue  in  co-operative  working  and  living 
with  Socialism  and  Socialist  comradeship  as  the  ideal,  this  colo- 
ny ought  to  have  been  a  howling  success.  When  the  three  com- 
missioners returned  they  consulted  with  Lane  and  other  leaders 
and  then  issued  the  following  report: 

'  *  It  is  the  best  watered  country  we  have  ever  seen,  being  wat- 
ered by  running  streams  as  clear  as  crystal,  which  run  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  heavily  timbered,  with  enough  clear  land  for 
pasturage.  The  forest  laud  is  very  fertile.  It  is  possible  to 
raise  crops  of  some  kind  during  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  great  deal  of  the  timber  cleared  would  be  usefiil  and  sale- 
able at  once.  We  will  thus  be  sure  of  a  certain  remuneration 
for  the  labor  of  clearing.  We  think  that  an  acre  cleared  in 
Paraguay  will  produce  as  much  as  two  in  most  other  countries. 
We  think  it  is  unsurpassed  for  growing  capabilities,  as  every- 
thing put  in  seems  to  thrive  without  any  extra  trouble.  We 
have  rail  and  water  at  our  door.  Foreigners  are  protected  by 
their  nationality  from  any  military  conscription.  We  feel  confi- 
dent that  with  enough  capital  to  land  sufficient  tools  and  food 
to  keep  up,  say  for  18  months,  it  will  only  be  sheer  laziness  if  we 
don't  prosper,  and  starvation  is  impossible."  Each  man  join- 
ing had  to  pay  down  $250  and  an  additional  $50  before  going  to 
the  new  Co-operative  Commonwealth.  Women  were  not  re- 
quired to  pay  anything,  but  if  a  man  had  more  than  the 
$300  he  must  throw  it  into  the  common  fund.  Lane  himself  put 
in  $5,000  and  several  others  threw  in  $2,000  each  and  a  total  of 
$150,000  was  raised  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  government  of  "New  Australia"  was  to  be  a  communistic 
ownership  of  land,  tools,  and  in  a  word  all  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  exchange,  so  far  as  the  colony  was  concerned.    It  was 
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provided  that  prohibition  should  prevail  and  female  suffrage  was 
granted  with  absolute  equality  of  both  sexes  in  everything.  The 
Association  voted  not  to  recognize  religion.  Lane  himself  was 
an  atheist  as  were  most  of  his  followers.  They  engaged  a  ship, 
the  "Royal  Tar"  and  set  sail  for  their  new  world  with  241  en- 
thusiastic comrades.  Although  Lane  was  an  atheist  he  refused 
to  go  as  far  as  the  declaration  of  the  Socialistic  Alliance  of 
Geneva  whose  platfonn  declared :  ' '  The  Alliance  declares  itself 
atheist,  it  demands  the  abolition  of  marriage  as  far  as  it  is  a  po- 
litical, religious,  jurisdicial,  or  civil  institution."  Lane  believed 
in  marriage  and  he  also  believed  in  communism.  Lamartine,  the 
historian  had  said:  "Communism  of  goods  leads  as  a  necessary 
consecjuence  to  communism  of  wives,  children  and  parents." 
Deep  in  his  heart  Lane  knew  that  he  must  guard  against  the 
evils  which  had  destroyed  more  than  one  socialistic  colony.  One 
of  the  quoted  sayings  of  August  Babel  and  believed  most  thor- 
oughly by  millions  of  socialist  converts  the  world  over  is  this: 
"It  is  evident  that,  labor  thus  organized  (that  is  organized  co- 
operatively) on  principles  of  perfect  freedom  and  democratic 
equality,  in  which  one  represents  all,  and  all  one,  must  awake 
the  highest  sense  of  solidarity  and  a  spirit  of  cheerful  activity, 
and  call  forth  a  degree  of  emulation  such  as  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  the  present  industrial  system." 

But  "New  Australia"  went  a  long  ways  to  prove  just  the 
contrary.  At  the  beginning  the  colonists  established  the  trade 
union  eight  hour  day.  But  their  greatest  difficulty  at  the  begin- 
ning was  the  allotment  of  labor.  It  was  natural  that  nearly  all 
wished  to  have  the  soft  jobs.  It  was  more  pleasant  to  play  in 
the  band,  (and  they  had  established  a  band  of  36  pieces),  than 
it  was  to  clear  the  forest.  Now,  Lane  had  honestly  believed  that 
with  the  escape  from  capitalism  and  its  influences  his  people 
would  show  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  of  mankind.  Instead  of  this 
he  found  acrimonious  disputes,  wrangling  and  fighting,  that  he 
was  charged  with  showing  favoritism  to  certain  of  his  comrades, 
and  the  foremen  were  also  charged  with  the  same  offence.  He 
soon  found  that  the  evils  of  which  he  had  so  bitterly  complained 
of  in  a  "hell  of  capitalism,"  existed  right  there  in  his  "Social- 
istic Paradise,"  and  like  Diaz  of  Mexico,  he  decided  that  a 
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benevolent  despotism  was  the  only  thing  that  would  do,  and  he 
proceeded  to  carry  out  this  idea.  He  soon  came  to  be  known  as 
"King  Billy."  He  had  secured  proxies  from  Australia  which 
with  the  help  of  his  friends,  secured  control.  He  i^roceeded  to 
break  the  Constitution  of  the  colony,  first  by  banishing  three  of 
his  comrades  who  had  broken  one  of  his  pet  rules.  He  even 
called  in  the  soldiers  of  the  capitalistic  government  of  Paraguay 
to  aid  in  expelling  the  three  men  from  the  colony.  In  a  word  he 
became  a  dictator. 

Dissatisfaction  was  the  rule.  Children  became  the  care  of  the 
community  and  they  received  an  allowance  according  to  age. 
This  figured  out  in  a  curious  way  as  this  illustration  will  show : 
A  man  and  his  wife  with  three  daughters  aged  18,  16  and  2,  and 
two  sons  aged  12  and  6  would  receive  from  the  colony  the  sum 
of  $3.60  a  week  in  the  foiTU  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  from  the  com- 
mon stock.  On  the  other  hand  five  bachelors  each  able  to  do  a 
full  day's  labor  would  receive  only  $3.65  for  their  combined  la- 
bor for  a  full  week.  This  could  have  only  one  result  and  one  of 
the  colonists  tells  what  it  was.    Mr.  A.  MacDonald  wrote : 

"There  is  not  a  person  who  could  honestly  tell  you  that  he 
has  not  degenerated  under  these  conditions.  Communism  cer- 
tainly renders  people  more  selfish.  At  the  general  dining  table 
each  has  his  private  bottle  of  treacle,  which  he  stows  away  be- 
tween meals  under  his  pillows  or  elsewhere  as  best  he  can ;  while 
quite  a  number  carry  their  utensils  to  and  from  the  table  with 
them.  Knives  and  forks  have  an  amazing  faculty  for  disappear- 
ing in  a  communistic  settlement. ' ' 

The  very  fact  that  the  lazy  and  incompetent  were  to  share 
equally  with  the  hard  working  and  thrifty  members  simply  para- 
lyzed the  energies  of  all.  In  the  meantime  Lane  had  got  into  a 
great  row  and  had  with  some  of  his  followers  seceded  and 
founded  another  socialistic  colony.  Soon  both  colonies  came  to 
want,  to  live  on  short  rations,  their  money  was  all  gone.  For 
two  weeks  the  colony  had  nothing  to  eat  but  unsalted  beans. 
With  Lane  out  of  "New  Australia"  the  colonists  were  no  longer 
in  dreamland.  They  saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
an  adlieareuce  to  communism,  so  at  a  public  meeting  they  voted 
to  change  the  Constitution.     With  the  change  came  at  once  a 
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new  and  a  better  feeling,  an  ambition  and  an  incentive  was  giv- 
en because  hereafter  every  man  was  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labor. 

The  poet  Elliott  says : 

"What  is  Communism?    One  who  has  yearnings 

For  equal  division  of  unequal  earnings. 

An  idler  or  bungler,  or  both  he  is  willing 

To  fork  out  his  penny— and  pocket  your  shilling!" 

Says  Stewart  Graham  the  author  of  "The  Pai-aguayan 
Fiasco ' ' : 

' '  A  blight  seemed  to  descend  upon  everything  managed  by  the 
community,  and  the  children  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Deliberately  cut  off  from  the  softening  influences  of  religion, 
and  brought  up  to  ignore  all  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  it  was  nat- 
ural for  them  to  seek  always  their  own  pleasure  and  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  old  and  infirm.  Untaught  and  unrestrained,  the 
neglected  children  seemed  doomed  to  suffer  all  their  lives  for 
the  follies  of  their  parents.  This  was  perhaps  the  saddest  aspect 
of  the  'New  Australia'  fiasco." 

With  Socialism  gone  from  the  colony  of  New  Australia,  Fred- 
erick Kidd  was  sent  to  the  capital,  Asuncion,  to  interview  the 
Government.  The  Government  agreed  to  withdraw  the  original 
grant  and  give  the  colonists  25  square  miles  on  which  they  were 
then  settled,  and  the  land  was  divided  so  that  each  man  could 
select  for  himself  sixty  squares  of  land  with  title  deeds  given. 

Having  secured  grants  somewhat  upon  the  same  basis  as  our 
own  homestead  laws,  these  colonists  being  free  from  the  curse 
of  Socialism  became  ambitious  to  do  for  themselves.  Some  of 
them  obtained  employment  on  the  railways  and  in  the  butcher- 
ing establishments  of  Argentina,  saving  their  money  and  im- 
proving their  lands.  They  have  made  a  fine  success.  Several 
of  these  former  Socialist  comrades  are  now  wealthy  farmers. 
Their  children  are  educated.  A  church  was  established  and  a 
majority  of  the  former  men  and  women  who  had  been  taught  to 
hate  the  church  are  now  church  goers.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  of  the  colonists  remained  and  every  one  of  them  has  made  a 
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success,  ivherc  before  tinder  the  Socialistic  regime  they  all  made 
a  huge  failure.  Many  of  these  free  farmers  noiv  own  from  100 
to  600  head  of  cattle  with  good  houses,  machinery,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand  those  who  with  Lane  seceded  and  established  a  new 
Socialistic  colony,  have  made  no  success.  For  a  while  the  new 
colony  existed,  hut  icith  a  growing  discontent  and  misery. 

Each  year  things  became  worse.  Lane  and  his  brother  aband- 
oned the  colony  and  Lane  himself  returned  to  New  Zealand, 
where  he  took  up  newspaper  work.  The  last  report  show  that 
they  were  hopelessly  in  debt,  with  everything  mortgaged.  A 
most  miserable  unhappy  discontented  set  of  Socialists  who 
would  and  are  fleeing  to  what  they  call  "a  hell  on  earth"  as 
rapidly  as  they  can.  These  misguided  followers  of  Socialistic 
teachings  have  done  one  thing  and  one  thing  only,  they  have 
taught  the  world  that  Socialism  in  practice  means  mismanage- 
ment, discontent,  starvation,  misery,  indolence,  the  loss  of  self- 
respect  and  an  athletic  heathenism. 


History  of  the  Mormon  Church 

By  Bbigham  H.  Roberts,  Assistant  Historian  of  the  Church 

CHAPTER  XCin 

The  Entrance  of  Goveenok  CtrMMiNo  into  Salt  Lake  City 
Unaccompanied  by  United  States  Troops— The  Continu- 
ation or  the  "Move  South"— Departure  of  Colonel. 
Kane  for  the  East 

AN  express  bringing  the  word  that  Governor  Cumming 
was  on  his  way  to  Salt  Lake  City  without  a  military 
escort,  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office,  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  City  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  April.  ^  On 
the  9th  an  informal  council  meeting  was  held  by  several  leading 
brethren,  in  President  Young's  office.  Elders  Geo.  A.  Smith  and 
D,  H.  Wells  both  expressed  their  dislike  to  having  Alfred  Cum- 
ming "become  by  any  means  Governor  of  the  Territory  in  vir- 
tue of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  he  would  do  if  he 
came  here  and  was  sworn  into  office.  President  Young  said  he 
did  not  care  anything  about  it ;  the  Lord  would  over-rule  it  for 
good  which  ever  way  it  happened.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  Gov- 
ernor Cumming  unless  he  particularly  desired  an  interview."^ 
Col.  Kane  with  Governor  Cumming,  as  already  stated,  left 
Camp  Scott  on  the  5th  of  April,  for  Salt  Lake  City.     They  had 


1.  Hist.  Brigham  Young  Ms.,  1858,  pp.  337-8,  Brigham  Young,  Jr.  (Son  of 
President  Brigham  Young,  and  later  a  member  of  the  Apostle's  Quorum,  and  Col. 
N.  V.  Jones),  carried  the  express. 

2.  Hist.  Brigham  Young  Ms.,  1858,  pp.  341-2.  Later  President  Young  said  he 
hoped  "the  feeling  of  the  people,  when  Governor  came  in,  would  be  cold  enough  to 
freecc  peaches;  but  he  considered  Col.  Kane  had  performed  a  great  feat  in  bringing 
in  the  Governor,  and  passing  backward  and  forward  to  Johnston's  camp"  (Id.,  p. 
349) 

(998) 
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one  carriage,  one  wagon,  and  two  attendants.  The  day  follow- 
ing their  departure  from  Camp  Scott  they  met  a  small  company 
of  Mormon  militia  at  Qnaking  Asp  Hill,  who  conducted  them  to 
the  military  encampment  at  the  head  of  Echo  Canon.  The  jour- 
ney through  the  canon  was  made  in  the  night.  At  many  points 
in  the  canyon  the  Utah  militia  had  great  bonfires  burning,  and 
met  the  Governor  at  three  encampments  in  military  order.^  At 
these  camps  Governor  Cumming  delivered  addresses  expressing 
the  belief  that  the  troubles  of  the  people  would  soon  be  ended, 
and  that ' '  he  hoped  the  day  was  near  when  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants of  Utah,  would  be  allowed  to  follow  their  peaceful  voca- 
tions without  having  to  lay  in  the  mountains. '  '*  The  militia  who 
heard  these  speeches  noted  the  fact  that  the  Governor's  utter- 
ances at  their  camps  were  markedly  different  from  the  spirit  of 
his  proclamation  of  the  21st  of  November,  addressed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah  Territory.'*  The  Governor  himself  afterwards  ex- 
pressed some  anxiety  as  to  these  speeches,  and  great  wonder- 
ment at  his  reception  by  the  militia  in  Echo  Canon.  The  illumi- 
nation there,  he  said,  in  a  conversation  with  a  number  of  gentle- 
men in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  day  following  his  arrival,  "out 
stripped  any  thing  he  had  ever  expected  to  see."  Col.  Kane 
said  he  never  expected  to  see  siTch  a  sight  again.  "The  effect, 
could  not  be  described.""     Cumming  said  he  would  be  glad  if 


3.  Ibid,  p.  338. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  TiT,y.  It  is  of  general  repute  that  the  Governor  was  a  little  imposed 
upon  in  his  night  journey  through  Echo  Canon.  In  order  to  make  as  impressive  an 
appearance  of  their  forces  as  possible,  as  also,  doubtless,  to  keep  concealed  the 
location  and  the  nature  of  their  "fortifications"  in  the  Canon,  the  journey  of  the 
Governor's  party  was  made  in  the  night.  After  the  militia  at  the  first  canipfire 
halt  had  been  drawn  up  in  form  and  solemnly  addressed  by  his  Excellency,  they 
were  dismissed  and  hnrried  down  to  the  second  encampment  to  again  solemnly 
receive  the  Governor  in  military  array,  and  again  hear  his  speech;  again  to  cheer 
what  he  had  to  say  about  returning  peace;  and  so  again  at  the  third  encampment 
this  performance  was  repeated.  .Stenhousc,  who  makes  too  much  of  the  incident, 
states  that  when  the  Governor  discovered  the  trick  played  upon  him,  "he  was  ever 
afterwards  unpleasantly  reticent  when  the  affair  was  mentioned."  He  also  says 
that  dimming  held  Brigham  responsible  for  the  mortifying  joke  (Rocky  Moimtain 
Saints,  p.  .390)  ;  hut  that  is  not  likely,  since  Brigh;im  Young  did  not  know  of  the 
Governor's  advent  into  the  Mormon  camps  in  time  to  jilan  it, 

5.  "His  speech,  to  ,-l  great  extent,  repudiated  his  la^t  winter's  Proclamation." 
Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms..  1858,  p.  3,-?7. 

6.  Hist.  Brigh.im  Young,  entry  for  April  13,  Ms.  1858,  p.  358.  Stcnhouse  makes 
the  following  attempt  at  description  of  the  illuminations;  "I'roni  one  end  of  the 
canon  to  the  other,  great  fires  could  be  seen  at  night  on  the  hillsides  and  on  the 
monntain-top.s,   representing  the   works   and   hivouacks  of  .1   gre.it   army,   while   the 
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"a  sketch  of  his  reception  at  Quaking  Asp  Hill  could  be  taken. 
The  illumination  could  not  be."  "On  finding  himself  in  Echo 
Canon  the  Governor  said  he  did  not  know  what  to  think.  He  was 
surrounded  by  armed  soldiers,  who  on  his  arrival  presented 
arms  in  honor  of  his  coming :  he  said  he  did  not  know  what  to  do : 
but  he  delivered  a  speech,  and  he  did  not  know  but  what  he  had 
committed  himself.  Col.  Kane  assured  him  his  speech  was  a 
happy  effort,  for  an  extemporaneous  address."'' 

At  the  mouth  of  Echo  Canon  Col.  Kane  detained  the  Gover- 
nor by  a  day's  shooting;  and  further  down  the  Weber,  at  the 
camp  of  Ben  Simons,  the  Cherokee  Indian  trader  and  interpre- 
ter, another  day  was  spent  in  shooting.  By  express  Col.  Kane 
sent  word  to  President  Young  that  he  expected  to  arrive  in  Salt 
Lake  City  with  the  Governor  on  Monday,  the  12th  of  April.  Un- 
doubtedly the  delay  en  route  was  meant  to  kill  time  in  order  to 
give  opportunity  for  the  Church  leaders  and  the  people  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  situation  created  by  Governor  Cumming 
consenting  to  come  among  them  without  a  military  escort,  to 
assume  the  duties  of  his  ofiSce. 

The  snow  was  still  so  deep  on  Big  Mountain,  over  which  the 
road  usually  traveled  into  Salt  Lake  Valley  passed,  that  it  was 
decided  to  bring  the  governor  through  Weber  Canon  via  Farm- 
ington  to  Salt  Lake  City.  "At  the  mouth  of  Weber  Canon  the 
Farmington  guards,  mounted  and  in  uniform,  met  him.  On  his 
reaching  the  court  house  (in  Farmington)  the  band  played  'The 
Star  Spangled  Banner.'  Simday  evening  he  stopped  at  Judson 
Stoddards.  Monday  morning  he  was  visited  by  the  Farmington 
band  in  carriages :  they  played  '  Hail  Columbia, '  '  Yankee  Doo- 
dle, '  the  '  Star  Spangled  Banner, '  and  other  national  airs.  Cum- 
ming made  a  speech,  remarking  that  he  was  astonished  at  such 


lurid  flames  of  the  pine-tree  fires  rendered  the  darkness  still  more  impressive,  and 
conveyed  to  the  bevifildered  Governor  the  idea  that  near  at  hand  there  was  a  mighcy 
host  under  arms.  The  military  chieftains  managed  to  keep  his  Excellency  in  a 
continued  strain  of  feverish  expectation.  At  every  important  bend  of  the  road  the 
Governor  and  his  escort  would  be  suddenly  challenged  by  the  pickets,  and  the 
countersign  demanded.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a  call  to  arms,  and  a  mock  effort 
at  hostility,  but  some  of  the  principal  officers  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  his 
Excellency's  life,  and  to  call  off  the  pugnacious  militia,  and  hinder  them  from 
taking  him  prisoner!"     (The  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  p,  390), 

7.     Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  for  April  13th,  1858,  p.  358, 
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attachment  for  national  airs,  he  believed  it  could  not  be 
feigned. '  '^ 

It  was  a  strange  view,  however,  that  met  the  eyes  of  Governor 
Gumming  on  his  journey  the  next  day  through  Davis  Comity 
towards  Salt  Lake  City.  The  road  was  thronged  with  people 
from  the  northern  settlements  moving  southward,  their  wagons 
loaded  with  provisions  and  household  effects,  while  loose  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  even  pigs  were  driven  in  droves  before  them. 
They  were  leaving  their  homes  at  the  call  of  their  Prophet  upon 
another  Hegira— this  time  not  only  into  a  wilderness,  but  into 
a  desert.  But  they  were  moving  confidently,  even  cheerfully, 
leaving  men  in  charge  of  their  deserted  homes  with  orders  to  lay 
them  waste  by  applying  the  torch  to  every  thing  that  would 
burn,  and  the  ax  to  every  shrub  and  tree  that  had  been  planted, 
in  order  to  leave  the  settled  valleys  of  Utah  a  blackened,  treeless 
waste,  giving  them  back  to  desolation— a  protest  against  the  in- 
justice of  forcing  upon  an  American  community  officers  whom 
they  had  no  voice  in  selecting ;  and,  from  their  view  point,  dra- 
gooned upon  them  by  military  power ;  a  protest  against  the  vio- 
lation of  the  American  principle  that  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  protest— again 
from  their  view  point— since  popular  conception  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Utah  Expedition  was  that  it  should  suppress  the 
Mormon  marriage  system®— a  protest,  therefore,  against  the  in- 
terference of  the  secular  authority  with  the  freedom  of  religion. 

At  the  Hot  Springs,  three  miles  north  of  the  corporation  lim- 
its, the  Governor's  party  was  met  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and 
some  of  the  Councilmen,  of  Salt  Lake  City ;  and  by  them  Gover- 
nor Cumming  was  escorted  to  the  lodgings  secured  for  him  at 
the  home  of  W.  C.  Staines,  where  the  party  arrived  about  11 
a.  m.,  the  Mayor  riding  with  the  Governor. 

The  day  following  his  arrival  Governor  Cumming  expressed 
a  desire  for  President  Young  to  call  upon  him ;  and  accordingly, 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  in  company  with  Geo.  A.  Smith,  the 
now  Ex-Governor  of  Utah  called  upon  his  successor.  Heber  C. 
'  ^ 

8  Report  of  Gen.  W.  }f.  Kimball  to  Pres.  Young.  Hi.st.  Brigham  Young,  Ms., 
entry  for  15th  April,   1858,  pp.  365-6. 

9.  See  N.  Y.  Tribune  editorial  of  Jan,  .30th,  1858;  this  History,  Chap.  XCI, 
Note  2. 
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Kimball  joined  the  party  later.  They  were  introduced  by  Col. 
Kane.  The  conversation  for  the  most  part  was  on  common- 
places—the "beauty  of  the  valley,"  "the  improvements,"  "the 
f  niit, ' '  some  of  which  the  Governor  had  tasted,  as  Col.  Kane  had 
taken  a  few  apples  with  him  into  Camp  Scott.  Governor  Gum- 
ming spoke  of  his  satisfaction  at  the  arrangement  made  for  his 
reception  by  Col.  Wm.  H.  Kimball  at  the  Echo  Canon  camps. 
Only  once  did  the  conversation  approach  the  question  which  both 
the  present  and  the  former  governor  of  Utah  knew  was  inevita- 
ble. This  was  near  the  close  of  the  interview.  Ex-Governor 
Young  asked  Governor  Cumming  to  take  a  ride  with  him 
through  the  city  and  view  the  improvements.  Cumming  replied 
that  he  would  do  so  in  a  few  days,  after  he  was  rested.  The  Ex- 
Governor  remarked  to  Cumming,  perhaps  quizzically,  that  if  he 
had  only  come  in  last  fall  he  would  have  been  made  more  com- 
fortable. Doubtless  the  vision  of  that  winter  in  Camp  Scott  and 
all  its  discomforts  and  dangers  rose  before  the  mind  of  the  ease- 
loving  Governor  of  Utah  as  he  declared  in  answer  to  the  above 
remark,  that  he  had  "a  crow  to  pick  with  Governor  Young  in 
relation  to  that."  Ex-Governor  Young  replied  that  as  he 
(Young)  was  a  preacher,  he  would  give  him  a  text  to  consider 
for  that  event ;  and  this  was  the  text :  ' '  The  people  who  know  me 
best,  love  me  best."  Upon  which  Col.  Kane  exclaimed:  "That 
is  not  only  a  text,  but  a  sermon."  Thus  the  first  interview 
closed.^" 


10.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  note,  parenthetically,  some  of  the  "asides"  and 
impressions  on  both  parties  to  this  first  interview.  The  day  following  the  arrival  of 
Governor  dimming.  Col.  Kane  when  calling  upon  President  Young  remarked  that 
"he  [Kane]  had  caught  the  fish,  now  you  can  cook  it  as  you  have  a  mind  to."  (Hist. 
Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  of  April  13,  1858,  p.  357).  "Geo.  A.  Smith's  first  impres- 
sion when  he  saw  Cumming  was  that  he  was  a  toper,"  says  our  chronicle ;  "but 
examining  him  with  his  glasses,  he  concluded  he  was  a  moderate  drinker  and  a 
hearty  eater.  He  was  well  dressed,  in  black,  had  a  ruddy  face  and  grey  hair.  His 
head  was  small  around  the  top ;  *  *  *  his  probable  weight  about  240  lbs." 
(Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  for  13th  April,  1858,  p.  359).  Through  remarks 
of  Col.  Kane  to  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Kimball  the  brethren  learned  the  impressions  that  his 
visitors  of  the  13th  of  April  made  upon  Governor  Cumming,  who  prided  himself 
on  being  something  of  an  adept  in  physiognomy :  "Governor  Young  was  a  man  of 
lamb-like  disposition,  and  possessed  a  superior  brain — a  mind  capable  of  grasping 
anything.  President  Kimball  was  a  fierce,  brave,  unflinching,  unchangeable  man, 
and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  of  the  others;  fine,  determined  temperament,  and  a 
very  fine  man  :  and  if  any  of  them  needed  hanging,  it  would  be  he.  Geo.  A.  Smith 
possessed  an  unaccountable  memory,  would  make  an  excellent  historian,  and  a 
number  one  politician  if  he  had  a  chance.  They  were  three  exceedingly  fine,  intel- 
lectual men,  and  he  had  been  deceived  in  what  he  had  heard  of  them.  He  liked 
them." — Ibid. 
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This  first  interview  was  followed  the  next  day  by  a  strictly 
private  one  between  the  two  governors,  the  only  other  person 
present  Ijeing  Colonel  Kane.  In  this  interview  Governor  Cum- 
ming  asked  twice  for  Ex-Governor  Young's  office — i.  e.  his  office 
room.  Colonel  Kane  explained  that  Ex-Governor  Young's  office 
was  part  of  his  private  residence.  President  Young  was  not 
well  impressed  with  the  intentions  of  Governor  Cumming.  Re- 
lating the  incidents  of  this  private  interview  to  Geo.  A.  Smith, 
President  Young  said  the  Governor  "came  pretty  near  com- 
manding me  to  forbid  the  people  leaving  their  homes";  saying, 
"there  would  be  nobody  left  here  but  renegades  who  followed 
the  amiy  for  juries.'"^  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  ille- 
gality of  the  Post  Office  Department  stopping  the  mail,  which 
Cumming  did  not  attempt  to  defend;  upon  the  change  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Indians:  for  some  time  said  President 
Young,  the  people  in  Utah  had  lived  in  peace  with  the  natives, 
now  they  come  to  their  homes  and  draw  their  bows  upon  the 
women  and  say  that  the  Mormons  are  squaws,  and  will  not  fight ; 
but  that  the  soldiers  will  fight  and  kill  all  the  Mormons.  The 
operations  of  Dr.  Hurt  in  the  Uinta  Vallej'  was  alluded  to,  and 
the  statement  by  the  Indians  that  they  had  been  otfered  $150  a 
piece  for  Mormons  was  repeated.  "It  ain't  possible,"  said  Gov- 
ernor Cumming.  "It  will  not  be  easy  to  make  the  people  believe 
anything  else,"  replied  Ex-Governor  Young.  Cumming  at  the 
close  of  the  interview  agreed  to  let  the  Ex-Governor  see  his 
private  instructions. '- 

Governor  Cumming  however  must  have  thought  that  he  was 
making  progress  in  the  matter  of  bringing  order  out  of  the 
chaotic  state  of  Utah  affairs,  since  on  the  15th  of  April  he  wrote 
to  Col.  Johnston  detailing  the  incidents  of  his  journey  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  tlie  course  of  which  he  said: 

"I  have  been  every  whore  recognized  as  the  Govornnr  of  Utah; 
and  so  far  from  having  encountered  insults  and  indignities,  I 
am  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  to  yon  that  in  passing  tliroiigh 


11.  Hist.  HriKliam  Youmk.  Ms.,  entry  for  .Xpril  i.)lli.  i.Ss.X,  p.  ,561.  The 
President  expressed  himself  as  "fully  satisfied,  by  llic  l:ilk  lie  had  vvilli  CJiinmiu^c 
that  he  desind  the  destruction  of  the  Saints."    Id. 

12.  /bid.  pp.  .561-3. 
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the  settlements,  I  have  been  universally  greeted  with  such  re- 
spectful attentions  as  are  due  to  the  representative  of  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  United  States  in  the  Territory. ' ' 

The  Governor  also  reported  that  Ex-Governor  Brigham 
Young  had  paid  him  "a  call  of  ceremony;"  that  at  subsequent 
interviews  the  Ex-Governor  had  evinced  a  willingness  to  afford 
him  every  facility  which  he  might  require  for  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  his  administrative  duties.  "His  course,  in  this  re- 
spect," said  the  communication,  "meets,  I  fancy,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  this  community. "  "  The  Territorial  seal 
with  other  public  property,"  continued  the  Governor,  "has  been 
tendered  to  me  by  William  H.  Hooper,  Esq.,  late  acting  secre- 
tary pro  tern."  He  had  not  yet  examined  the  subject  critically, 
but  he  apprehended  that  the  records  of  the  U.  S.  courts.  Terri- 
torial library,  and  other  public  property  remain  unimpaired. 
"Having  entered  upon  the  performance  of  my  official  duties  in 
this  city,"  said  the  Governor,  "it  is  probable  that  I  will  be  de- 
tained for  some  days  in  this  part  of  the  Territory."  In  conclu- 
sion the  Governor  presents  the  charges  of  inciting  the  Indians 
to  acts  of  hostilities  against  the  people  of  Utah,  by  officers  and 
agents  of  the  Expedition,  and  informs  the  Colonel  commanding 
at  Camp  Scott  that  he  may  be  compelled  to  make  a  requisition 
upon  him  for  a  sufficient  force  to  chastise  these  Indians,  as  he 
desired  to  avoid  calling  upon  the  Territorial  militia;  and  notes 
that  the  charges  against  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  expedition 
call  for  investigation."  Accompanying  the  above  communica- 
tion was  another  offer  by  Brigham  Young  of  supplies  of  provi- 
sions for  the  army,  tendered  through  Governor  Cumming.  The 
offer  brought  forth  no  response  from  the  Colonel  commanding; 
the  communication  making  the  tender  was,  however,  counter- 
signed by  the  Asst.  Adjut.  Gen.,  F.  J.  Porter,  and  entered  with 
the  official  documents  of  the  Expedition.^* 


13.  House  Ex,  Doc.  35th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  II,  pp.  72-3. 

14.  The  tender  of  supplies  was  as  follows : 

"Great  Salt  Lake  City,  April  16,  1858. 

Sir: — Learning  that  you  propose  sending  an  express  to  Colonel  Johnston's 
camp,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  proffering,  through  your  excellency, 
to  Colonel  Johnston  and  the  army  under  his  command,  inasmuch  as  they  are  sup- 
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While  this  much  of  progress  was  made,  the  move  south  by  the 
people  was  in  progress.  Daily  the  streets  of  Salt  Lake  were 
thronged  with  wagons  and  stock  bent  on  this  strange  Hegira. 
On  the  15th  of  April,  Albert  Carrington,  editor  of  the  Deseret 
News  was  instructed  by  President  Young,  after  two  more  issues 
of  the  paper,  to  move  the  printing  establishment  to  Filmore,  and 
publish  the  paper  from  there ;  then  a  month  later,  from  Parowan 
—still  further  south— and  this  without  offering  any  explanation 
or  apology  for  thus  being,  practically,  a  publishing  house  on 
wheels. ^^ 

At  the  Historian's  oflBce  the  Church  records,  papers,  and  books 
were  securely  packed  in  boxes  and  shipped  south  to  Provo,  where 
an  Historian's  Office  was  improvised,  in  the  counting  room  of 
the  Music  Hall.^*'  The  caching  of  wheat  and  the  other  grains 
went  steadily  on  in  various  places.  Teams  came  up  from  the 
south  to  move  the  tithing  grain  to  places  where  it  would  be  se- 
curely cached.  Grovernor  Cmnming  was  much  distressed  and 
puzzled  over  the  evident  determination  of  the  people  to  leave 
their  homes,  deliberate  arrangements  for  the  destruction  of 
which  had  been  made  in  the  event  of  the  army  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  Salt  Lake  valley  from  its  winter  quarters  at  Camp 
Scott. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conditions  the  health  of  Brigham  Young 
was  precarious.  On  the  20th  of  April  there  were  some  symp- 
toms of  apoplexy,"  but  he  soon  recovered.  Consultations  be- 
tween Governor  Gumming  and  leading  churchmen  and  civil  offi- 


posed  to  be  measurably  destitute,  such  supplies  of  provisions  as  we  have,  and  they 
may  need,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  such  supplies  from  the  east. 

Trusting  that  you  will  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  the  motives  prompting  this 
courtesy,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 

[Signed]     Brigham   Young. 
His  Excellency,  Governor  A.  Gumming. 

Headquarters,  Department  of  Utah, 
Gamp   Scott,  Utah  Territory.  May  28,   1858. 
F.  J.  Porter, 
Official.  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

(House  Ex.  Doc.  3Sth  Gong.,  2d  Sess.,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  II,  No.  30,  p.  91.) 

15.  Hist,  of  Rrigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  for  isth  April,  1858,  p.  366.  The 
News  was  accordingly  printed  from  Fillmore  beginning  on  the  Sth  of  May. 
Eighteen  weekly  numbers  were  issued  from  Fillmore,  the  last  bearing  date  of 
Sept.  1st,  1858.  The  News  then  returned  to  Salt  Lake  Gity.  There  arose  no 
necessity  to  move  it  to  Parowan. 

16.  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  1858,  p.  428. 

17.  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  for  20th  and  21st  of  April,  pp.  422-3. 
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cers  and  lawyers  were  frequent.  The  Govem'or  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  court  records  and  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment that  they  were  not  burned.  With  Colonel  Kane  he 
visited  the  Utah  Library  and  with  equal  astonishment  found  that 
it  had  not  been  destroyed  as  reported.  Assisted  by  Col.  Kane 
and  W.  C.  Staines,  the  latter  the  State  Librarian,  he  took  an  in- 
ventory of  the  books  and  ascertained  that  they  were  all  there. 
He  called  upon  Captain  W.  H.  Hooper  and  inquired  about  the 
safe  belonging  to  the  secretary  of  the  Territory.  From  his 
house  the  Captain  took  the  Governor  over  two  high  fences  at 
the  back  of  his  premises  into  his  barn,  where  he  presented  the 
government  safe.  To  the  Governor's  inquiry  as  to  why  he  kept 
the  safe  in  such  an  out  of  the  way  place,  Hooper  replied:  '"We 
were  going  to  burn  the  city  shortly,  and  did  not  want  to  bum 
any  U.  S.  property"!  James  W.  Cumming  showed  the  Gover- 
nor the  records  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court ;  whereupon  the  Gov- 
ernor gave  Cumming  an  order— styling  him  Clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Court— on  W.  H.  Hooper,  Secretary  p/o  tern  of  the 
Territory,  for  a  safe  in  which  to  keep  the  court  papers  and  rec- 
ords—"thereby  recognizing  Hooper  and  Cumming,"  says  the 
chronicle,  "the  former  as  Secretary  of  the  Territory  pro  tern, 
and  the  other  as  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court.  "^^  It  was 
upon  the  facts  ascertained  in  this  investigation  that  Governor 
Cumming  in  his  report  of  the  2nd  of  May,  to  Mr.  Cass,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  could  say : 

''Since  my  arrival  I  have  been  employed  in  examining  the 
records  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts  which  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  report  upon  as  being  perfect  and  unimpaired.  This  will 
doubtless  be  acceptable  information  to  those  who  have  enter- 
tained an  impression  to  the  contrary.  I  have  also  examined  the 
legislative  records  and  other  books  belonging  to  the  oflSce  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  are  in  perfect  presei-vation.  I  believe 
that  the  books  and  charts,  stationery,  and  other  property  apper- 
taining to  the  surveyor  general's  office  will,  upon  examination, 
be  found  in  their  proper  place,  except  some  instruments  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  disposed  of  by  a  person  who  was  tem- 
porarily in  charge  of  the  office.  The  condition  of  the  large  and 
valuable  territorial  library  has  also  commanded  my  attention, 

i8.     Hist.  Brigham  Young.  Ms.,  entry  19th  of  April,  1858.  pp.  396-7. 
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and  I  am  pleased  in  being  able  to  report  that  Mr.  W.  C.  Staines, 
the  librarian,  has  kept  the  books  and  records  in  most  excellent 
condition."^* 

In  one  of  the  many  interviews  between  Governor  Gumming 
and  leading  churclmien,  Daniel  H.  Wells,  of  the  First  Presi- 
dency, informed  the  latter  that  the  people  had  resolved  not  to  be 
governed  by  officers  sustained  by  bayonets,  and  suggest  that 
without  resigning  his  office,  Ciunming  go  right  back  to  Washing- 
ton and  get  Utah  admitted  as  a  state,  ' '  as  the  only  alternative  to 
prevent  collision  and  blood  shed.  Gumming  answered  that  they 
would  ridicule  him  should  he  go  back ;  but  he  fancied, ' '  says  the 
record  of  the  conversation,  "the  day  would  come  when  he  would 
be  our  senator.""*^ 

On  the  same  occasion  Gen.  Wells  asked  Governor  Gumming 
if  indictments  had  not  been  found  by  Judge  Eckles  against  Pres- 
idents Young  and  Kimball  at  Gamp  Scott.  The  Governor  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.    General  Wells  reminded  the  Governor 

19.  House  Ex.  Doc.  35th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  II,  pp.  93-4-  Some  time 
afterwards,  to  wit,  in  the  month  of  September,  1858,  a  correspondent  in  Salt  Lake 
City  for  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin  reported  that  the  Utah  public  records 
were  all  in  confusion,  notwithstanding  Governor  Cumming's  report  to  the  contrary 
as  above,  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Alleged  defects  of  the  records  both  in  the 
United  States  District  courts  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  also  in  the  records  in  the 
Territorial  Secretary's  office,  are  alleged,  followed  with  this  statement  of  the 
correspondent :  "How  Governor  Gumming  in  view  of  these  facts  was  able  to 
reconcile  his  conscience  to  his  report  that  these  records  are  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  I  cannot  tell  you."  "I  do  not  believe  him  capable  of  deliberate 
prevarication,"  the  correspondent  adds,  "and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  explain  his  report 
on  any  other  theory."  It  was  also  charged  that  some  of  the  records  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Clerk's  office  had  been  seized  by  Brigham  Young  "during  the 
rebellion  and  had  not  been  restored."  This  Bulletin  article  greatly  angered 
Governor  Gumming  and  he  proceeded  to  vindicate  his  report  to  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary 
of  State,  by  an  itemized  statement  of  the  journal  and  bar  docket  of  the  first  and 
third  judicial  district  courts,  from  1851  to  1857;  and  had  the  completeness  of  them 
<;ertified  to  by  Henry  Cabot  and  Kirk  Anderson,  who  made  the  examination  and 
itemized  the  records,  and  had  it  countersigned  by  John  Harnett,  secretary  of  the 
Territory,  and  P.  K.  Dotson,  marshal,  who  were  present  when  the  examination  was 
made.  The  same  as  to  the  books  and  records  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Territory;  so  also  in  relation  to  the  legislative  records.  John  G.  Lynch,  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Coiirt,  certified  under  date  of  Oct.  25th,  to  the  completeness  of  the  records 
from  1851,  when  the  court  was  organized,  to  14th  of  March,  1857,  being  the  last 
day  of  said  court,  all  which  records  "complete  and  in  good  condition  he  received 
from  his  predecessor."  In  the  signed  statement  by  Harnett  and  Dotson  it  is  also 
said:  "If  the  personal  or  official  veracity  of  his  ICxccUency  may,  in  any  way,  have 
been  (luestioned  in  this  matter,  wc  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  most  unjust,  and  so 
certify  to  the  country."  The  letter  to  the  Bulletin,  and  all  the  papers  certifying 
to  the  correctness  of  Governor  Cumming's  report  to  Sec.  Cass,  will  be  found  in 
Dcseret  News  for  Oct.  27,  1858.  ,     .      .,     r,  r, 

ig'/t.      Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  for  20th  April,  1858,  pp.  422-3. 
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of  the  fate  that  had  overtaken  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  when 
they  went  to  Carthage,  Illinois,  and  sternly  said  that  Brigham 
Young  and  Heber  C.  Kimball  were  not  going  to  Camp  Scott. 
"Ctmiming  did  not  feel  inclined  to  talk  upon  the  subject.  "2" 
On  Sunday  the  25th  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Old  Tab- 
ernacle, in  Salt  Lake  City,  which  Governor  Cumming  attended, 
and  addressed  the  people,  being  introduced  to  the  assembly  by 
President  Young  as  the  Governor  of  Utah.  The  following  is  the 
Governor's  account  of  his  remarks  at  that  meeting: 

' '  My  presence  at  the  meeting  in  the  Tabernacle  will  be  remem- 
bered by  me  as  an  occasion  of  intense  interest.  Between  three 
and  four  thousand  persons  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
public  worship;  the  hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing;  but  the 
most  profound  quiet  was  observed  when  I  appeared.  President 
Brigham  Young  introduced  me  by  name  as  the  governor  of 
Utah,  and  I  addressed  the  audience  from  'the  stand.'  I  in- 
formed them  that  I  had  come  among  them  to  vindicate  the  na- 
tional sovereignty ;  that  it  was  my  duty  to  secure  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  that  I  had  taken  my  oath  of 
office  to  exact  an  unconditional  submission  on  their  part  to  the 
dictates  of  the  law.  I  was  not  interrupted.  In  a  discourse  of 
about  thirty  minutes'  duration  I  touched  (as  I  thought  best) 
boldly  upon  the  leading  questions  at  issue  between  them  and  the 
general  government.  I  remembered  that  I  had  to  deal  with 
men  embittered  by  the  remembrance  and  recital  of  many  real, 
and  some  imaginary  wrongs,  but  did  not  think  it  wise  to  with- 
hold from  them  the  entire  truth.  They  listened  respectfully  to 
all  that  I  had  to  say,  approvingly  even,  I  fancied,  when  I  ex- 
plained to  them  what  I  intended  should  be  the  character  of  my 
administration;  in  fact,  the  whole  manner  of  the  people  was 
calm,  betokening  no  consciousness  of  having  done  wrong,  but 
rather,  as  it  were,  indicating  a  conviction  that  they  had  done 
their  duty  to  their  religion  and  their  country.    I  have  observed 

20.  Ibid,  p.  423.  Later — early  in  May — copies  of  indictments  "of  the  court 
held  in  Johnston's  Camp"  were  printed.  The  indictments  "include  the  Presidency, 
Editor  of  the  Deseret  News,  and  a  thousand  others  whose  names  were  unknown  to 
the  jury."  The  account  also  states  that  "on  receiving  the  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  (referred  to  in  Chapter  XCI),  a  special  term  of  the  grand  jury  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  indicting  every  member  and  officer  who  signed  them  for 
high  treason."  Efforts  were  made  also  to  indict  Hon.  John  Bernhisel,  the  Delegate 
to  Congress  {Ibid,  p.  474).  Cumming  asked  Gen.  Wells  on  the  occasion  of  the 
above  interview  about  two  men  detained  here  [i.  e.  S.  L.  City]  as  spies,  one  of 
whom  is  said  to  be  of  some  importance  in  the  5th  infantry,  though  he  came  here 
(S.  L.  City)  in  the  capacity  of  teamster.  Bro.  Wells  said  the  men  could  not  go 
back  to  the  army,  but  they  might  have  gone  on  to  California."    Id. 
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that  the  Mormons  profess  to  view  the  Constitution  as  the  work 
of  inspired  men,  and  respond  with  readiness  to  appeals  for  its 
support. '  '-^ 

This  report  of  the  Governor's  remarks  when  compared  with 
the  synopsis  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  are  not  at  radical  vari- 
ance. The  report  as  it  stands  in  the  History  of  President  Brig- 
ham  Yoimg  Ms.  is  as  follows: 

"Grov.  A.  dimming  said  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  be  the  Governor  of  this 
Territory.  It  was  true  there  was  a  large  body  of  armed  men  on 
the  frontier,  but,  they  were  not  sent  to  destroy  the  Mormons, 
but  to  protect  them  from  the  lawless  savage.  He  was  sent  to 
enforce  the  law.  Said  he  would,  in  all  future  moves,  consult 
with  the  gentlemen  who  had  enjoyed  our  confidence.  He  and  the 
oflScers  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  social  and  religious  views; 
we  had  the  right  to  serve  God,  in  any  way  we  pleased.  Did  not 
expect  his  would  be  a  path  of  roses ;  but  expected  opposition 
by  some  misguided  men.  Requested  the  brethren,  if  they  saw 
him  go  a  little  astray,  not  to  treat  him  harshly,  but  to  counsel 
with  him,  as  a  friend. '  '^^ 

It  had  been  reported  to  Governor  Cumming  that  there  were 
people  detained  in  Utah  against  their  will,  whereupon  the  Gov- 
ernor at  the  above  named  meeting  had  the  following  notice  read : 

Notice. 
"It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  there  are  persons  residing 
in  this  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory  who  are  illegally  re- 
strained of  their  liberty.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  I  should  an- 
nounce that  I  assume  the  protection  of  all  such  persons,  if  any 
there  be,  and  request  that  they  will  communicate  to  me  their 
names  and  places  of  residence  under  seal,  through  Mr.  Fay 
Worthen,  or  to  me  in  person  during  my  stay  in  the  city." 

A.  CUMMING, 
Governor  of  Utah  Territory. 

He  afterwards  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  up  to 
the  2nd  of  May  he  had  kept  his  office  open  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  and  had  registered  "fifty-six  men,  thirty-three 
women,  and  seventy-one  children,"  as  desirous  of  his  protection 


21.  From  a  Report  to  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C, 
under  date  of  May  2d,  1858.  House  Ex.  Doc.  3Sth  Cong.,  2d  Scss.,  Vol.  H,  Pt.  II, 
pp.  91-97. 

22.  Hist.  Brigham  Young.  Ms.,  entry  for  25th  April.  1858,  p.  436. 
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and  assistance  in  proceeding  to  the  states.  "The  large  majority 
of  these  people  are  of  English  birth,  and  state  that  they  leave 
the  congregation  from  a  desire  to  improve  their  circmnstances, 
and  realize  elsewhere  more  money  by  their  labor."  Not  because 
they  were,  or  had  been— let  it  be  noted— abused  by  their  co- 
religionists, or  restrained  of  their  freedom;  but  to  better  their 
industrial  condition,  which  was  quite  beside  the  causes  which 
were  supposed  to  have  called  forth  the  Governor's  "notice,"  of- 
fering to  assist  those  alleged  to  be  restrained  of  their  freedom. 
' '  Certain  leading  men  among  the  Mormons, ' '  continues  the  Gov- 
ernor's  account  of  this  matter,  "have  promised  to  furnish  them 
flour,  and  assist  them  in  leaving  the  country.  "^^ 

Governor  Gumming  at  the  aforesaid  meeting  suggested  that  if 
any  were  i^resent  who  were  inclined  to  address  the  meeting  on 
topics  of  interest  to  the  community  he  would  like  to  hear  them  — 
seeking  doubtless  by  this  means  an  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment. "This  invitation,"  he  reports,  "brought  forth  in  succes- 
sion several  powerful  speakers  who  evidently  exercised  great 
influence  over  the  masses  of  the  jjeople."-* 

Among  these  several  speakers,  and  chiefly,  were  Elders  Gil- 
bert Clements  and  John  Taylor.     The  speeches  covered  a  wide 

23.  Cumming's  Report  to  Cass.  House  Ex.  Doc.  3Sth  Congress,  2d  Sess.,  Vol. 
II,  Pt.  II.  pp.  94-5.  This  notion  that  people  were  held  in  Utah  against  their  will 
doubtless  arose  from  remarks  of  President  Young  made  in  what  we  may  call  the 
early  days  of  the  "Utah  War;"  when,  on  the  13th  day  of  Sept.,  1857,  Captain  Van 
Vliet  being  present,  and  on  the  stand  in  the  Tabernacle,  President  Young  said: 
"I  have  told  you  that  if  this  people  will  live  their  religion,  all  will  be  well;  and  I 
have  told  you  that  if  there  is  any  man  or  woman  that  is  not  willing  to  destroy 
anything  and  everything  of  their  property  that  would  be  of  use  to  an  enemy,  if 
left,  I  wanted  them  to  go  out  of  the  Territory;  and  I  again  say  so  to-day:  for  when 
the  time  comes  to  burn  and  lay  waste  our  improvements,  if  any  man  undertakes 
to  shield  his,  he  will  be  sheared  down;  for  'judgment  will  be  laid  to  the  line  and 
righteousness  to  the  plummet.'  Now  the  faint-hearted  can  go  in  peace ;  but  should 
that  time  come,  they  must  not  interfere.  Before  I  will  suffer  what  I  have  in  times 
gone  by,  there  shall'  not  be  one  building,  nor  one  foot  of  lumber,  nor  a  stick,  nor  a 
tree,  nor  a  particle  of  grass  and  hay,  that  will  burn,  left  in  reach  of  our  enemies.  I 
am  sworn,  if  driven  to  extremity,  to  utterly  lay  waste,  in  the  name  of  Israel's  God." 
(Journal  of  Discourses,  Vol.  V,  p.  232.)  The  number  in  the  community  that 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Governor  Gumming  to  receive  his  special  protection  and 
assistance  to  leave  the  territory  was  small  even  when  it  represented,  in  large 
majority,  those  who  were  desirous  to  leave  in  order  to  "realize  elsewhere  more 
money  for  their  labor,"  as  well  as  those  who  thought  themselves  restrained  of  their 
liberty — eighty-nine  in  all,  exclusive  of  their  children.  Those  persons  who  called 
upon  Governor  Gumming  "generally  wished  to  see  him  alone ;  and  their  wants  were 
a  little  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  etc.  One  man  thought  a  thousand  dollars  would 
do  to  get  him  away  from  this  place  [i.  e.  Utah]  !"  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms., 
1858,  pp.  465-6. 

24.  Report  to  Secretary  of  State  Cass,  before  cited,  Id.,  p.  95. 


A  SCENE  IN  ECHO  CANON 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  a  typical  scene  of  the  per- 
iod of  the  current  chapter,  near  the  mouth  of  Echo  Canon,  tak- 
en from  a  photograph. 

"Echo  Canon  has  a  total  length  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles,  and  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  Weber  river. 
Near  the  head  it  is  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide 
but  its  regularity  is  such  that  no  average  breadth  can  be  assign- 
ed to  it.  The  height  of  the  buttresses  on  the  right  or  northren 
side  varies  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet.  *  •  * 
Between  them  runs  the  clear,  swift,  bubbling  stream  in  a  peb- 
bly bed,  now  hugging  one,  then  the  other  side  of  the  chasm, 
*  *  *  and  everywhere  the  watery  margin  is  of  the  brightest 
green,  and  overgrown  with  grass,  nettles,  willow  thickets,  in 
which  the  hop  is  conspicuous,  quaking  ash,  and  other  taller 
trees.  ECHO  CANON  HAS  BUT  ONE  FAULT:  ITS  SUB- 
LIMITY WILL  MAKE  ALL  SIMILAR  FEATURES  LOOK 
TAME." 

■      (Captain  Burton's  City  of  the  Saints— 1S60— p.  184) 
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range  of  subjects.  The  persecutions  of  the  Saints  in  the  past, 
the  injustice  endured  by  non-interference  in  their  behalf  by 
those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  law ;  the  discrimi- 
nation against  Utah  in  the  matter  of  land  pre-emption  laws ;  the 
administration  ignoring  the  selection  of  lists  of  officers  from 
Utah  for  Territorial  positions,  the  un-Americanism  of  dragoon- 
ing upon  an  American  community  officers  whom  they  had  no 
voice  in  selecting,  and  who  were  declared  to  be,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, obnoxious  to  the  people.  "Let  that  araiy  be  re- 
moved and  let  an  investigating  committee  come  and  diligently 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  complaint,"  said  Gilbert  Clements,  and 
he  would  say  "that  all  would  be  well."  "These  troops"  said 
Elder  Taylor,  must  be  withdrawn  before  we  can  have  any  offi- 
cers palmed  upon  us."  "We  have  never  said  we  would  not  re- 
ceive their  officers,"  said  Gilbert  Clements,  "but  that  we  would 
not  receive  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet."  Referring  to  Gov- 
ernor Gumming 's  claim  that  the  army  was  in  Utah  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  people,  the  same  speaker  exclaimed— "why  in  the 
name  of  God  did  they  not  come  when  we  were  weak!"  Governor 
Gumming  parried  these  thrusts  as  best  he  could.  The  course  of 
the  Administration  in  the  matter  of  appointing  Territorial  offi- 
cers was  the  same  in  Utah  as  in  other  Territories.  Other  Terri- 
tories, however,  he  was  answered,  had  not  the  same  crying  neces- 
sity that  Utah  had  for  home  rule ;  and  had  not  sent  in  protests 
against  the  Washington  appointments,  with  accompanying  lists 
of  local  men— several  for  each  office— from  which  the  adminis- 
tration might  choose,  and  which  the  petitioners  begged  and 
pleaded  might  be  chosen ;  and  in  the  event  of  it  being  impossible 
for  these  to  'o  appointed,  then  in  the  name  of  American  decency 
to  "ai)point  ;i<!od  mer  to  tbe  offices."  "The  government  had 
granted  pre-emi)tion  rights  to  settlers  in  all  the  Territories  but 
Utah,"  said  .lohn  Taylor.  "Not  until  the  Indian  title  hail  been 
extinguished,"  rei)IIed  Governor  Gumming.  "Why  then  has 
not  the  Indian  title  been  extinguished  in  Utah?"  retorted  Tay- 
lor, to  which  there  was  no  answer. 

The  meeting  was  f|uite  spirited,  not  to  say  l)oisterous.  Gum- 
ming rei)orting  it  to  Secretary  Gass  says  that  the  congregation 
became  greatly  excited  and  joined  the  speakers  in  tlieir  iiitt>m- 
perate  remarks,  "exhibiting  more  frenzy  than  I  had  expect'vl  to 
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witness  among  a  people  who  habitually  exercised  great  self  con- 
trol."   He  adds: 

"A  speaker  now  represented  the  federal  government  as  desir- 
ous of  needlessly  introducing  the  national  troops  into  the  Terri- 
tory 'whether  a  necessity  existed  foi  their  employment  to  sup- 
port the  civil  officers  or  not, '  and  the  wildest  uproar  ensued.  I 
was  fully  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  this  people,  with  their 
extraordinary  religion  and  customs,  would  gladly  encounter  cer- 
tain death  than  to  be  taxed  with  a  submission  to  the  military 
power,  which  they  wrongfully  consider  to  involve  a  loss  of  hon- 
or. In  my  first  address  I  had  informed  them  that  they  were  enti- 
tled to  a  trial  by  their  peers ;  that  I  had  no  intention  of  station- 
ing the  army  in  uumediate  contact  with  their  settlements,  and 
that  the  military  posse  would  not  be  resorted  to  until  other 
means  of  arrest  had  been  tried  and  failed.  I  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  explaining  these  points,  so  great  was  the  excitement. 
Eventually,  however,  the  efforts  of  Brigham  Young  were  suc- 
cessful in  calming  the  tumult,  and  restoring  order  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  meeting."-' 

Doubtless  the  part  of  President  Young  in  the  meeting  aston- 
ished his  own  following.  He  reproved  Elder  John  Taylor,  say- 
ing "the  matters  which  Brother  Taj'lor  wished  to  bring  before 
the  people  he  did  not  wish  to  hear ;  he  had  seen  enough  of  them" 
—referring  doubtless  to  events  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  which 
Elder  Taylor  had  discussed.  ' '  He  had  been  mortified  to  see  the 
enthusiasm  manifested  here  today.  Said  he  had  used  his  influ- 
ence and  powers  of  mind  and  reason  to  keep  the  people  from  do- 
ing that  which  they  believed  to  be  their  imperative  duty.  He 
hoped  and  believed  that  all  matters  would  be  amicably  adjusted, 
and  we  in  peace  again."-"    With  this  the  meeting  closed. 

25.  The  full  report  of  Governor  Cumming  to  Secretary  Cass  will  be  found  in 
House  Ex.  Doc.  3Sth  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  II,  pp.  91-97. 

26.  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  25th  April,  1858,  pp.  443-4.  This  meeting 
Stenhouse  represents  as  "an  understood  thing;"'  that  the  participants  were  but  acting 
the  parts  of  seeming  boisterousncss  and  disorder ;  and  represents  that  years  after- 
wards Governor  Cumming  in  conversation  declared  to  him  [Stenhouse]  that  "it  was 
all  humbug,"  and  "all  of  a  piece  with  the  incidents  of  his  passage  through  Echo 
Canon."  (Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  p.  393.)  Stenhouse  urges  that  such  subterfuge 
was  resorted  to  on  the  one  hand  to  save  Brigham  Young  from  an  appearance  of 
personal  submission  to  Gentile  authority,  and  on  the  other  to  save  President 
Buchanan  from  "the  appearance  of  folly  in  the  beginning,  and  weakness  in  the 
ending  of  the  Utah  Expedition"  (Id.).  Just  how  this  was  achieved  by  playing  at 
boisterousncss  in  this  meeting  is  not  very  clear.  Linn  after  presenting  the  Stenhouse 
view  of  the  matter  half  skeptically  remarks :  "If  all  this  was  a  piece  of  acting, 
arranged  by  Young  to  show  his  flock  that  he  was  making  no  abject  surrender,  it 
was  well  done."     (Story  of  the  Mormons,  p.  509).    On  one  point  Governor  Cumming 
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In  the  afternoon  President  Yonng  addressed  the  meeting  and 
expressed  confidence  that  in  the  "present  move  of  the  Saints. 
*  *  *  God  would  over  rule  for  their  good,  and  it  would  re- 
dound to  his  honor  and  glory."  He  "exhorted  the  brethren  to 
bo  patient  and  let  the  Lord  work.  Said  he  did  not  think  we  were 
prepared  to  meet  the  blow,  and  therefore  thought  the  Lord  would 
arrest  it  for  a  time."-^ 

Meantime  "The  Move  South"  continued;  hundreds  of  wagons 
daily  thronged  the  highways,  and  the  settlements  of  Utah  county 
were  crowded  with  south  bound  emigrants  for  an  unknown  des- 
tination. Governor  Gumming  made  several  journeys  along  this 
line  of  moving  caravans  between  Provo  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
vainly  pleading  with  the  people  to  return  to  their  homes.  On 
one  of  these  journeys  from  Provo  to  Salt  Lake  City,  in  company 
with  Colonel  Kane,  he  met  four  hundred  wagons  between  Provo 
and  Willow  Creek  (a  small  stream  east  of  the  settlement  of 
Draper) ;  and  two  hundred  more  between  that  point  and  Salt 
Lake  City.^*  In  a  subsequent  journey  between  Springville  and 
Salt  Lake  City  (May  6th),  the  same  gentlemen  met  eight  hun- 
dred teams  en  route  south.^^  Gumming  appealed  to  Brigham 
Young  to  know  "if  there  was  not  some  way  to  stop  the  moving. 
President  Young  replied  that  if  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from 


appeared  extremely  sensitive.  One  of  the  speal<ers  (Clements)  had  inadvertently 
said  that  President  Buchanan  as  a  climax  to  his  atrocities  had  appointed  "a  Mis- 
sourian  to  govern  the  Mormons;"  whereupon  the  Governor  somewhat  excited 
shouted  that  he  was  no  Mtssourian — "/  am  a  Georgian,  Sir;  a  Georgian!''  The 
speaker  stood  corrected.  A  line  in  one  of  the  campfire  verses  of  doggerel  made  the 
same  mistake : 

"Old  Sam  has  sent  I  understand 

Du  dab! 
A  Missouri  Ass  to  rule  our  land, 

Du  dah !     Du  dah  day.  etc." 

Geo.  A.  Smith,  the  Church  Historian,  also  believed  up  to  the  arrival  of 
Gumming  in  Salt  Lake  City,  that  he  was  not  only  a  Missourian,  but  one  of  the 
Jackson  county  mob.  "I  supposed  from  his  name,"  said  he  in  his  speech  before  the 
Peace  Commissioners,  "he  was  one  of  the  Jackson  county  mobbers,  I  have  but 
recently  learned  that  he  is  not  the  Cummin  of  the  Jackson  mob,  but  a  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  From  the  first  I  heard  of  bis  appointment  until  I  saw  his  f.icc  I 
held  him  in  utter  horror  and  detestation"— (Hist,  of  Bngham  Young,  Ms.,  June, 
1858.  647)— confoimding  him  with  one  Cummin,  an  Indian  agent  al_  Independence, 
Jackson  county,  Missouri,  whose  name  is  signed  with  a  number  of  other.s  of  the 
Jackson  mob,  to  a  manifesto  against  the  Saints  (see  Journal  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
Vol.   I,  p.   376). 

27.     Hist.  Brigham  Young.  Ms.,  1858,  pp   44.';-o- 

29.  Ibid',  p.  490.  "It  made  Governor  Gumming  feel  bad  to  see  the  moving,"  says 
the  Chronicle. 
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the  Territory,  the  people  would  stop  moving;  but  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  this  people,  would  rather  live  out 
their  lives  in  the  mountains  than  endure  the  oppression  the  Fed- 
eral government  was  now  heaping  upon  them. ' '  Governor  Gum- 
ming said  "he  would  show  Governor  Young  his  reports  to  the 
government :  and  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  troops 
from  coming  into  the  settlements,  and  more  from  coming  into 
the  Territory  (the  California  mail  had  a  few  days  before 
brought  word  that  the  government  was  about  to  send  six  thou- 
sand more  troops  to  Utah) ;  and  if  they  would  come  in  [i.  e. 
in  spite  of  his  efforts]  he  would  say  to  the  people  'take  care  of 
yourselves '.  "^"^ 

At  this  outburst  of  feeling,  so  favorable  to  the  people  of  Utah, 
President  Young  humorously  remarked— "In  that  case  you 
might  as  well  join  us  and  'use  them  up'  [i.  e.  the  army].  Gum- 
ming answered  he  could  not  quite  come  that  yet. '  '*^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  conditions  Gol.  Kane  received  word  of 
the  death  of  his  father,  Judge  John  K.  Kane,  and  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  hastening  his  departure  for  the  east.  On  the  4th  of  May, 
in  an  inter\'iew,  Governor  Gumming  informed  President  Young 
of  his  intention  to  return  to  Camp  Scott  and  bring  in  Mrs.  Gum- 
ming. He  would  require  the  army  to  remain  where  it  was 
xmtil  he  got  returns  from  the  dispatches  he  had  just  prepared  to 
send  to  Washington  by  Col.  Kane,  and  if  they  refused  to  obey 
his  orders,  he  would  call  upon  the  militia  of  the  Territory  to  see 
that  they  did."^- 

This  matter  of  the  movement  of  the  troops  from  Gamp  Scott 
to  Salt  Lake  Valley  was  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  Spring 
had  come ;  the  road  ways  and  canons  would  soon  be  relieved  of 
snow-drifts  and  become  passable.  The  cattle  on  Henry's  Fork 
of  Green  river,  guarded  by  Col.  Cooke's  dragoons,  had  thriven 
well,  and  from  that  quarter  sufficient  teams  could  be  had  to 
move  two  hundred  wagons.  The  supply  trains  that  had  been 
parked  during  the  winter  at  Fort  Laramie  were  approaching 
Camp  Scott,  under  Col.  Hoffman's  command.    So,  too,  was  Cap- 

30.     Hist,  of  BrigViam  Young,  Ms.,  entry  for  30th  April,  pp.  469,  470. 
35-    Ihid,  pp.  567-8. 
32.     Ibid,  p.  475. 
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tain  Marcy  with  1,500  miles  and  horses  he  had  collected  during 
the  winter  in  New  Mexico,  the  herds  being  guarded  by  an  escort 
of  five  companies  of  infantry  and  mounted  riflemen.  More  than 
three  thousand  re-inforcements  had  concentrated  at  Fort  Leven- 
worth  and  with  abundant  supply  trains  were  prepared  to  march. 
Johnston  himself  had  sent  word  to  Governor  Gumming  of  his 
intention  to  arrive  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  first  of  June,  and 
that  he  would  ' '  plant  one  [anny  post]  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  an- 
other on  Provo  Bench.  "^^  Hence  if  any  thing  was  to  be  done  to 
head  off  this  movement,  and  save  the  Territory  from  the  threat- 
ened devastation  by  the  people,  it  must  be  done  at  once. 

On  the  13th  of  May  Governor  Cumming  and  Col.  Kane  left 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  latter  to  continue  his  journey  eastward  with 
dispatches  from  Governor  Cumming  to  the  Administration,  the 
former  to  bring  in  his  wife  and  disuade  Johnston  from  taking  up 
his  march  for  Salt  Lake  City  until  he  could  receive  answers 
from  his  dispatches  to  President  Buchanan. 

Before  leaving  the  city  Colonel  Kane  assured  President 
Young,  in  conversation,  that  he  approved  of  the  course  he  and 
the  Saints  had  taken,  saying—"//  is  the  cream  of  creams.  You 
have  taken  the  right  course,  and  I  want  you  to  keep  it ;  I  would 
not  have  had  you  take  any  other  course  for  anything."  This 
President  Young  reported  to  a  number  of  the  brethren  a  few 
days  after  the  departure  of  the  Colonel  for  the  east.^*  On  the 
same  occasion  President  Young  also  stated  that  Col.  Kane  had 
said  that  in  conversation  with  President  Buchanan  on  the  eve 
of  his  [Kane's]  starting  for  the  west,  he  had  told  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that " cts  an  American  citizen  he  would  make 
an  apology  for  him,  to  Governor  Young,  as  it  was  due  for  not 
sending  him  a  notice  that  he  was  going  to  send  an  armg  to  Great 
Salt  Lake  City."'''' 

Referring  to  this  and  to  the  support  of  his  policy  by  Col.  Kane 
President  Young  said:  "This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  let  the 
army  alone.    Kane  said,  'T  have  feared  ail  the  time  you  would 


33.  Ibid.  p.  500-1. 

34.  Hist,  of   BriKham   Young,  Ms.,  entry   for   May  24tli,    1858,  p.  567-K.     Also 
Woodruff's  Journal,  entry  for  2Sth  of  May,  1858. 

35.  'bid. 
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chew  that  whole  army  up '. '  '*"  President  Young  added  ' '  that  Gen- 
eral Sam  Houston  had  it  right  when  he  said,  'if  you  [the  U.  S.] 
make  war  upon  them  [i.  e.  Mormons],  you  ivill  get  awfully 
whipped'."^' 

At  Camp  Scott,  Kane  was  heartily  disliked,  and  even  hated. 
It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  if  his  efforts  for  reconciliation  were 
successful,  the  army  sent  to  Utah  with  so  much  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, but  which  had  suffered  so  much  both  of  physical  dis- 
comfort and  humiliation  of  military  pride,  would  have  no  op- 
portunity of  making  conquest  of  the  "wretched  fanatics,"  by 
whom  it  had  been  placed  at  such  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  world.  It  was  reported  that  two  attempts 
were  made  upon  the  Colonel's  life  at  Camp  Scott,  but  what 
grounds  existed  for  such  report  our  annals  do  not  disclose.^* 

The  Colonel  was  accompanied  by  a  special  mounted  escort  of 
six  men,  selected  by  President  Young,  with  reference  to  their 
experience  as  plainsmen,  endurance,  fidelity,  and  courage.  Ma- 
jor Howard  Egan  was  commander  of  the  escort,  of  which  John 
Mudock,— West,  John  Q.  Knowlton,— Van  Ettan,  and— Worth- 
ing were  the  members. ^^ 

The  overland  journey  from  Fort  Bridger  to  Florence,  Nebras- 
ka, the  "Winter  Quarters"  of  previous  years— was  made  in 
twenty-three  days ;  and  here,  after  entertaining  them  at  dinner, 
where  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  their  attentions  to,  and 
their  watchfulness  over  him,  the  Colonel  separated  from  his 


36.    Ibid,  p.  568. 

Z7-  Ibid.  Houston's  speech  will  be  found  in  Congressional  Globe,  3Sth  Con- 
gress, 1st  Sess.,  Pt.  I,  pp.  873-S,  2Sth  Feb..  1858.  Houston  said:  "They  [i.  e.  the 
Mormonsl  will  fight;  and  if  they  fight  he  [Johnston]  will  get  miserably  whipped." 
For  further  comment  by  Senator  Houston  upon  the  probable  results  of  a  war  with 
the  "Mormons,"  see  Note  I,  end  of  Chapter.  Doubtless  the  Senator's  views  upon 
the  advantages  that  he  supposed  were  with  the  people  of  Utah,  in  the  event  of  war, 
were  extravagant;  but  they  were  shared  by  many  other  people,  and  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Saints  that  such  was  the  case.'  Many  others,  and  among  them 
Colonel  Johnston,  held  other  views,  and  regarded  the  resistance  that  the  people  of 
Utah  could  make  as  not  very  formidable.  Happily  the  issue  of  opinion  thus  joined, 
never  came  to  trial. 

38.  Thomas  Bullock  writing  from  Chimney  Rock, — some  distance  east  of  Fort 
Bridger, — while  en  mute  for  Salt  Lake  City,  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Millennial  Star. 
under  date  of  27th  of  May,  as  follows ;  *  *  *  j  understand  that  hell  is  at  Fort 
Bridger,  and  we  don't  want  to  go  there.  The  soldiers  were  as  mad  as  devils  when 
Col.  Kane  and  his  escort  passed  through  their  midst ;  and  thev  have  made  two 
attempts  to  kill  the  Colonel,  but  have  failed."     Mill.  Star,  Vol.  XX,  p.  476. 

39.  Mill.  Star.  Vol.  XX,  p.  467.  Murdock's  Biographical  Sketch— Tanner, 
1909.  Ch.  VH. 
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escort,  excepting-  Major  Egan,  who  accompanied  him  to  Wash- 
ington, in  order  to  bring  return  dispatches  from  the  administra- 
tion ;  his  companions  of  the  escort,  meantime,  awaiting  his  re- 
turn at  Florence. 

Note  1 :  Senator  Sam  Houston  on  the  ' '  Utah  War.  "  "  The 
more  men  you  send  to  the  Mormon  war,  the  more  you  increase 
the  difficulty.  They  have  to  be  fed.  For  some  sixteen  hundred 
miles  you  have  to  transport  provisions.  The  regiments  sent 
there  have  found  Fort  Bridger  and  other  places,  as  they  ap- 
proached them,  heaps  of  ashes.  They  will  find  Salt  Lake,  if 
they  ever  reach  it,  a  heap  of  ashes.  They  will  find  that  they  will 
have  to  fight  against  Eussia  and  the  Russians.  Whoever  goes 
there  will  meet  the  fate  of  Napoleon's  army  when  he  went  to 
Moscow.  Just  as  sure  as  we  are  now  standing  in  the  Senate, 
these  people,  if  they  fight  at  all,  will  fight  desperately.  They 
are  defending  their  homes.  They  are  fighting  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ecution of  threats  that  have  been  made,  which  touch  their  hearths 
and  their  families ;  and  depend  upon  it  they  will  fight  until  every 
man  perishes  before  he  surrenders.  That  is  not  all.  If  they  do 
not  choose  to  go  into  conflict  immediately,  they  will  secure  their 
women  and  children  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains ;  they 
have  provisions  for  two  years,  [an  error]  and  they  will  carry  on 
a  guerilla  warfare  which  will  be  most  terrific  to  the  troops  you 
send  there.  *  *  *  How  long  could  they  delay  your  army  in 
that  way?  And  when  they  arrived  at  Salt  Lake,  exhausted,  worn 
down,  without  supplies  and  munitions,  in  what  situation  would 
they  be  to  take  to  the  mountains  and  to  })ursue  these  men  in  their 
fastnesses  where  ten  men  could  resist  a  thousand?  When  the 
troops  are  in  these  canyons  the  rocks  could  be  hurled  down  on 
them;  and  it  could  easily  be  done,  for  they  are  now  in  almost  a 
quivering  condition,  and  the  least  exertion  will  cast  them  down. 
With  five  hundred,  or  even  fifty  men,  they  could  destroy  an  army 
of  ten  thousand,  if  they  were  in  one  of  these  gorges,  and  they 
chose  to  hurl  down  the  rocks  upon  the  troops.  I  am  told  thei-e  is  a 
road  for  fifty  miles  which  you  have  to  pass,  that  is  very  difficult 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  *  *  *  "I  know  not 
what  course  will  be  taken  on  this  subject.  I  hope  it  will  be  one 
of  conciliation.  As  for  troops  to  conquer  the  Monnons,  fifty 
thousand  would  be  as  inefficient  as  two  or  three  thousand;  and 
in  proportion  as  you  send  trooi^s  in  that  vast  region,  without 
supplies,  and  without  the  ho])e  of  them,  with  no  moans  of  sub- 
sistence after  a  certain  period,  unless  it  is  traiisi)orted  to  them, 
the  greater  will  be  your  danger.  Consider  the  facilities  these 
people  have  to  cut  off  your  supplies.    I  say  your  men  will  never 
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return,  but  their  bones  will  whiten  the  Valley  of  Salt  Lake, 
*  *  *  They  will  fight;  and  if  they  fight,  he  (Johnston)  will 
get  miserably  whipped.  (Deseret  Ne-ws,  June  2,  1858.  Vol. 
VIII,  p.  62).  Also  Congressional  Globe,  35th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
Pt.  I,  pp.  873-5.    25th  Feb.  1858. 

CHAPTER  XCIV 

Press  Criticism    of  the    Buchanan    Administration    for    its 
Course  Towards  Utah 

Meantime  important  events  had  been  happening  in  the  east. 
President  Buchanan  found  his  administration  severely  criti- 
cized for  sending  an  army  to  Utah  without  first  ascertaining  by 
an  official  investigation  whether  or  not  there  was  any  occasion 
for  such  a  spectacular  movement.^ 

It  is  now  known  that  Lieutenant  General  Winfield  Scott  did 
not  approve  of  sending  the  army  to  Utah  at  all,  on  ' '  the  general 
ground  of  inexpediency,"  and  especially  because  the  season  at 
which  it  was  concluded  to  send  them  "was  too  late  for  the 
troops  to  reach  their  destination  in  comfort  or  even  in  safety; 
he  expressed  the  belief  that  the  movement  was  inaugurated 
merely  to  give  occasion  for  large  contracts  and  expenditures, 
that  is,  to  open  a  wide  field  for  fraud  and  peculation";  but  he 
exonerates  Governor  dimming.  Col.  Johnston  and  the  army  offi- 
cers generally  from  both  knowledge  of,  and  complicity  in,  the 
scheme  of  peculation.^ 


1.  Linn,_  influenced  by  the  statements  of  Stenhouse  (Rocky  Mountain  Saints, 
p.  386),  denies  that  the  administration  was  influenced  to  change  its  policy  by 
criticism  for  sending  an  army  to  Utah  before  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
alleged  offenses  had  been  made,  and  takes  to  task  Bancroft  for  accepting  "the 
ridiculous  Mormon  assertion  that  Buchanan  was  compelled  to  change  his  policy 
toward  the  Mormons  by  unfavorable  comments  'throughout  the  United  States  and 
throughout  Europe.'  "  (Story  of  the  Mormons,  p.  501,  and  note).  Bancroft's  state- 
ment (Hist,  of  Utah,  p.  529)  is  not  sustained  by  citations  of  authority  for  his 
declaration,  but  the  evidence  will  be  supolied  by  the  text  and  citations  in  this 
chapter. 

2.  "The  expedition  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Secretary  Floyd,  in  1857,  against  the 
Mormons  and  Indians  about  Salt  Lake,  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  give  occasion  for 
large  contracts  and  expenditures,  that  is,  to  open  a  wide  field  for  frauds  and 
peculation.  This  purpose  was  not  comprehended  nor  scarcely  suspected  in,  perhaps, 
a  year;  but,  observing  the  desperate  characters  who  frequented  the  Secretary,  some 
of  whom  had  desks  near  him,  suspicion  was  at  length  excited.  Scott  protested 
against  the  expedition  on  the  general  ground  of  inexpediency,  and  specially  because 
the  season  was  too  late  for  the  troops  to  reach  their  destination  in  comfort  or  even 
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We  have  already  seen  that  General  Harney  had  no  stomach 
for  the  enterprise  and  induced  his  friend,  Governor  Walker,  to 
represent  to  the  War  Department  that  his  presence  was  so 
necessary  in  Kansas  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  the  command 
of  the  Expedition;  though  lateness  in  starting,  and  the  fears  of 
Gen.  Harney  of  the  rigors  of  a  probable  winter  in  the  mountams, 
are  assigned  as  the  reasons  for  this  manifest  reluctance. 

We  have  also  seen  that  Senator  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachu- 
setts   in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  as  early  as  January 
27th' 1858  introduced  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  appomt- 
ment  of  a  commissioner  to  examine  into  the  Moi-mon  difficulties 
"with  a  view  to  their  settlement";  and  although  this  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  senate  committee  on  military  affairs,  and 
was  never  heard  of  again,^  yet  the  New  York  Tribune  took  up 
the  matter,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  commented  at  length 
upon  Mr  Wilson's  resolution,  showing  that  the  country  at  large 
was  very  much  in  need  of  ascertaining  by  "thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  grounds  upon  which  we   [i.  e.  the  United  States] 
stand,  and  a  distinct  settlement  in  our  own  mmds  of  what  pre- 
cisely we  intend  to  do,  and  the  means  and  methods  which  we 
propose  to  employ";  and  adding:  "as  yet,  as  to  all  these  points, 
there  prevails  both  in  the  public  mind  and  at  Washington,  iipon 
this  subject,  nothing  but  the  most  vague  ideas."    The  Inbune 
reminds  the  administration  that  "the  vast  expense  which  must 
attend  the  maintainance  of  our  army  in  Utah,  not  to  mention  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  and  the  desperate  character  of  the  resist- 

in  safety.  Particuhr  facts,  observed  by  different  ^^^^^^tf^^Z^^^^  tS^ 
imputation.    The  Governor  of  the  Territory    Mr.  ^^11""'"^    inf  suspicion 

troops,  Brigadier-General  A.  S  J°hnston  and  our  ^«j^^;,'/^°°^  f  oxc  a^^_^  ^P  ^^^ 
of  complicity."  (Autobiography  of  L.eut^  Gen  ^int^eW  ,^^°t^  ;  i^„  „„  t,,e 
publishers,  N.  Y.  1864,  P^6o4).  ^Vro  NY  no  As  0  Mr.  Buchanan  is  no  little 
Eve  of  the  Rebelhon"  (Appleton  &  Co.,  N,  ^^  W;,-^°  9'  ''[,,g  Utah  Expedition;" 
surprised  to  learn  that   Gen.   .Scott   "had  .PrfesUcl  again      t  e   uu  ^^ 

and   holds  that   from  a   reference  to  'h-^  '"fj";' "^^JX   exis^n^^^^^^^  .-'ch 

Gen.  Harney,  the  President  could  not  ^ave  jnf^red  ^^^  f  ^^  Buchanan,  until 
protest;"  and  the  anthor  further  claims  that  J^o^  're^'mn^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^_ 

he  read  the  autobiography  1°  .  Sco  1.  "ever  learned  ^f  "^^t^.^  „f  General  Scott 
tested  against  the  Utah  Expedition,  It  may  ^^^jf  f^^jP^^  head  in  the  military 
was  expressed  only  to  the  S«retary  of  War,  l^^s  ^mmea.a  ^^^^  „.,tement 

department,  and  had  no  further  hear"  g,  b'lt  vve  m,^    ncc  ^^^^^^^^,  „f 

^-V'Aa^^M:S.  :^3:tr^^^rSl^  ^o^e.-35th  congress,  ,st  Sess.. 
Ft.  I,  p.  428. 
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ance  which  the  Mormons  threaten  to  oppose  to  the  entrance  of 
the  troops,  affords  abundant  reason  why  the  necessity  of  this 
operation  should  be  fully  established  and  its  object  clearly  ex- 
plained."* 

But  previous  to  this,  when  the  news  of  Monnon  resistance  to 
the  army  by  burning  the  grass  of  the  ranges,  and  also  burning 
some  of  the  supply  trains,  reached  the  east,  very  wide  spread 
and  severe  criticism  was  made  of  the  government's  course,  not 
only  in  sending  the  army  so  late  upon  its  long  march  to  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  but  going  beyond  that  into  an  inquiry  as  to  why  it 
was  sent  at  all.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  un- 
der date  of  November  12th,  wrote : 

"Justice  to  the  gallant  men  who  have  been  ordered  on  this 
needlessly  desperate  service,  requires  that  the  plain  unvarn- 
ished facts  should  go  out  to  the  country ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
disgraceful  catastrophe  (which  from  all  appearances,  does  not 
seem  improbable),  the  public  may  know  with  whom  to  settle 
the  account."^ 

On  the  2.3d  of  December,  Mr.  Warren,  of  Arkansas  moved  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  directing  an  inquiry  into  the  propriety 
of  excluding  Utah's  Delegate  from  a  seat  in  the  house  on  ac- 
count of  the  Territory  being  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the 
United  States ;  whei'eupon  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Times  points  out 
that  this  was  improper  procedure,  and  adds : 

"This  action  strikes  us  as  l^eing  much  more  hasty  than  wise. 
It  is  like  most  of  the  anti-Mormon  movements— the  result  of  im- 
pulse rather  than  good  policy  or  common  sense.  It  would  puzzle 
ordinary  men,  we  suspect,  to  explain  why  a  hostile  anny  was 
sent  against  Utah  at  the  outset.  There  were  undoubted  disor- 
ders in  the  affairs  of  the  Territory;  hut  it  has  never  yet  been 
shown  that  they  were  such  as  could  only  be  remedied  by  fire  and 
sword.  *  *  *  Tj^p  whole  Utah  Inisiness  has  been  misman- 
aged in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  from  the  beginning ;  and 
if  it  does  not  end  in  open  and  bloody  rebellion,  it  is  not  likely  to 


4.  New  York  Tribune.  Jan.  30th,  1858.    This  Hist.,  Note  I,  Ch.  XCI. 

5.  N.  Y.  Herald,  Nov.  12th,  1857.     Copied  into  Mill.  Star,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  814. 
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be  saved  from  that  issue  by  any  special  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
the  General  Government."" 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  commenting  on  a  letter  received  from  its 
own  special  Utah  correspondent,  dated  Nov.  5th,  and  therefore 
depicting  conditions  attending  the  Expedition  at  their  worst, 
said: 

' '  The  annals  of  militai-y  operations  are  sufficiently  full  of  dis- 
astrous blunders ;  but  they  will  scarcely  furnish  a  more  striking 
instance  of  the  kind  than  this  sending  of  two  thousand  men  a 
thousand  miles  into  the  wilderness,  to  pass  the  winter  at  that 
dreary  place.  For  any  purpose  of  operating  against  the  Mor- 
mons, these  troops  would  have  been  a  hundred  times  better 
posted,  had  they  remained  in  Kansas.  A  start  from  Kansas 
early  in  the  spring  would  have  brought  them  to  Salt  Lake  City 
by  midsummer,— quite  as  soon  as  they  can  expect  to  arrive 
there  now,  even  if  the  cold,  and  the  Mormons,  and  the  diet  of 
lean  beef,  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  their  rations,  should 
leave  them,  when  the  spring  opens,  with  numbers,  strength,  or 
spirit  for  the  enterprise." 

Again,  the  Tribune  said: 

"Had  it  been  the  object  of  the  Government  to  encourage  Brig- 
ham  Young  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  troops  into  Utah,  and 
to  aid  the  Monnon  leaders  in  working  up  the  fanaticism  of  their 
deluded  followers  to  the  highest  pitch  of  desperate  resolution, 
they  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  method  of  procedure  better 
adapted  to  that  end.  If  the  troops,  according  to  the  original 
plan,  had  pushed  forward  in  the  spring  and  arrived  in  Utah  by 
July,  as  they  might  and  should  have  done,  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  resistance  would  have  been  opposed  to  their  entrance  into 
the  country,  or  that  the  civil  officers  would  have  found  any  seri- 
ous difficulty  in  entering  upon  the  formal  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

After  this  the  same  great  journal  proceeds  to  point  out  that 
the  administration  had  exposed  itself  to  the  suspicion  that  it 
never  intended  any  movement  against  the  Mormons  at  all,  but 

6.  N.  Y.  Daily  Times  of  Dec.  24,  1857.  •"riic  tone  of  the  debate,"  says  Col. 
Albert  G.  Brown,  'in  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April,  185Q,  "showed  there  was  little 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  House  concerning  Utah  affairs;  the  unanimity,  however, 
being  due  in  part  to  ignorance  and  indifference.  The  issue  of  slavery  in  Kansas 
was  absorbing.  Mr.  Warren's  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, and  slumbered  upon  their  tables  through  the  wliolc  session     (p.  476). 
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that  its  fell  purpose  was  to  coerce  the  freestate  men  of  Kansas 
to  accept  the  policy  of  the  administration  for  the  admission  of 
Kansas  as  a  slave  state.  Following  is  the  passage  from  the 
Tribune : 

"The  political  exigencies  of  Kansas,  and  the  retention  of  the 
troops  in  that  Territory  to  aid  in  keeping  down  the  freestate 
men,  and  sustaining  the  border-ruffian  regime,  having  inter- 
fered with  this  movement  [i.  e.  the  early  departure  of  the  troops 
for  Utah],  evidently  the  true  policy  would  have  been  to  have 
held  back  the  troops  for  the  winter.  In  that  case,  the  Mormons, 
would  probably  have  regarded  the  expedition  as  abandoned.  At 
all  events  the  interval  might  have  been  employed  in  disseminat- 
ing among  them  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  real  object  of  the  en- 
terprise; and  when  the  army  moved  forward  in  the  spring,  it 
might  have  been  in  such  force  as  to  deter  the  Mormon  leaders 
from  the  idea  of  an  armed  resistance. 

"Instead  of  either  of  these  reasonable  courses,  finding  itself 
exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  never  having  really  intended  any 
movement  against  the  Mormons,  the  Government  undertook  to 
relieve  itself  from  that  charge  by  precipitating  the  troops,  just 
at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  into  a  position  where  they  can  do 
no  good,  where  they  are  exposed  to  suffer  greatly,  and  in  which, 
worn  down  and  diminished  in  strength  and  munbers,  as  they 
necessarily  must  be  by  a  winter  spent  in  cantonments  under 
such  circumstances,  should  the  Mormons  attack  them  in  the 
spring,  they  may  have  great  difficulty  to  maintain  themselves 
till  supplies  and  reinforcements  can  come  up. 

"In  addition  to  all  the  other  criticisms  to  which  this  unlucky 
winter  encampment  at  Fort  Bridger  lies  open,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Federal  treasury,  the  expense  of  it  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  The  exceedingly  heavy  cost  of  transportating  to 
such  a  distance  and  through  such  a  country  a  six  or  eight 
months 's  supply  for  two  thousand  men  will  be  entirely  thrown 
awaj^ '  '^ 

Referring  again  to  the  subject  in  January,  the  Tribune  said: 

"The  Government  at  Washington,  by  its  shameful  misman- 
agement of  this  whole  expedition,  has  placed  Colonel  Johnston 
and  bis  whole  army  in  this  dangerous  position.  What  does  that 
Government  intend  to  do  by  way  of  getting  them  out  of  it?  Does 
it  intend  to  leave  these  two  thousand  men,  or  such  of  them  as 

7.     Nev7  York  Tribune  quoted  in  Mill.  Star,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  108-9. 
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may  survive  the  winter,  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Moiinons  in 
the  spring?  If  not,  something  ought  to  be  done  at  once  for 
their  relief  and  re-enforcements.  Merely  issuing  orders  for  new- 
troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  in  the  spring 
does  not  at  all  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Long  before 
these  troops  could  arrive,  it  might  be  all  over  with  the  force 
they  were  sent  to  relieve.  The  responsibility  of  this  whole 
business  rests  upon  the  government,  and  a  very  serious  respon- 
sibility it  is.  Should  Colonel  Johnston  and  his  two  thousand 
men  come  to  any  harm,  their  blood  will  rest  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  placed  them  in  their  present  position.^ 

On  the  27th  of  January,  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Zolli- 
coffer  of  Tennessee,  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  requesting  the  President  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  the  information  which  gave  rise  to  the  military 
expedition  to  Utah,  together  with  the  orders  and  correspond- 
ence ;  and  on  the  26th  of  February  this  information  was  sent  to 
the  House  by  the  President.  When  it  was  published  the  New 
York  Herald  remarked  that  the  documents  "contain  nothing  of 
importance  on  the  subject  that  is  not  familiar  to  the  public."® 

The  New  York  Times  commenting  on  the  ZoUicoif  er  resolution 
the  day  following  its  introduction,  said : 

"We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  a  resolution  was  adopted 
yesterday  in  Congress,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Zollicoffer,  of  Ten- 
nessee, calling  on  the  President  for  infonnation  in  relation  to 
the  difficulty  with  the  Mormons,  as  to  the  causes  for  the  Utah 
expedition,  and  whether  Brigham  Young  is  actually  in  a  state  of 
rebellion  or  resistance  to  the  United  States  authorities.  The  res- 
olution will  probably  elicit  some  highly  interesting  information, 
and  furnish  the  people  with  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  extra- 
ordinary preparations  which  appear  to  be  on  foot  for  sending 
a  great  military  force  to  Salt  Lake  City.     •     •     • 

*  •  •  "The  general  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  Union  in 
all  sections,  and  of  all  sects  and  parties,  is  so  decidedly  adverse 
to  the  Mormons  that  the  Government  is  not  likely  to  be  held  to  a 
very  strict  account  for  its  acts  towards  them,  rvrn  thnuqh  thi-if 


8,  N.  Y.  Tribune.  14th  of  January,  185S;  Dcscrct  Nfws  of  21st  April,   1858. 

9.  N.  Y.  Herald  quoted  in  Afi7/.  Star,  Vol.  XX,  p.  214. 
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should  be  utterly  exterminated,  or  driven  from  their  present 
resting  place. 

*  *  *  We  are  very  glad  therefore,  that  Mr.  Zollicoffer  has 
asked  for  more  light  on  the  subject,  and  we  await  the  President's 
reply  to  the  call  with  no  small  degree  of  interest."*" 

The  Times  would  doubtless  share  the  disappointment  and  the 
disgust  of  the  Herald,  expressed  above,  when  the  documents 
were  published. 

In  the  senate  during  the  discussion  of  a  proposed  bill  to  in- 
crease the  regular  army— which  was  mainly  urged  on  the 
ground  of  necessity  because  of  the  imsettled  state  of  affairs  in 
Utah— the  administration  was  subjected  to  criticism  for  the 
course  pursued  towards  Utah.  Senator  Sam  Houston,  of  Texas, 
Already  quoted  in  this  chapter  said: 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  increase  of  the  regular  army;  and  if  it 
is  intended  for  the  Mormons,  I  tell  you  that  we  cannot  wait  two 
years  to  raise  troops  to  subdue  them.  If  they  have  to  be  subdued 
—and  God  defend  us  from  such  a  result— and  the  valley  of  Salt 
Lake  is  to  be  ensanguined  with  the  blood  of  American  citizens,  I 
think  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  fearful  calamities  that  has  befall- 
en this  country,  from  its  inception  to  the  present  moment.  I  de- 
precate it  as  an  intolerable  evil.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Execu- 
tive has  not  had  the  information  he  ought  to  have  had  on  this 
subject  before  making  such  a  movement  as  he  has  directed  to  be 
made.  I  am  convinced  that  facts  have  been  concealed  from  him. 
I  think  his  wisdom  and  patriotism  should  have  dictated  the  pro- 
priety of  ascertaining,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  people  of 
Utah  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  Why  not  send  to  them  men  to  whom  they  could  unbosom 
themselves,  and  see  whether  they  would  say,  'We  are  ready  to 
submit  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  if  you  send  to  us 
honest  men  and  gentlemen,  whose  morals,  whose  wisdom,  and 
whose  character,  comport  with  the  high  station  they  fill ;  we  will 
surrender  to  them;  we  will  give  up  our  (political)  authority,  and 
act  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.'  If  this  course 
had  been  taken  by  the  Executive,  I  am  sure  he  would  never  have 
recommended  war;  and  if  the  facts  had  been  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  I  am  sure  he  never  would  have  made  the  recom- 
jiendation  which  he  has  submitted  to  us."^^ 


N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  28th,  1858;  Deseret  News  of  Mav  5th,  1858. 
Congressional  Globe,  35th  Congress,  ist  Sess.,  Pt.  I,  pp.  837-5. 
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There  can  be  no  question,  then,  but  what  the  Administration 
was  sharply  criticised  for  its  action  in  sending  an  army  to  Utah 
without  previous  official  investigation  of  the  alleged  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  and  their  leaders ;  and  that 
criticism  during  the  winter  grew  shai'per  as  the  scandals  about 
the  contracts  for  army  supplies  and  their  shipment  across  the 
plains  began  to  develop  ;^^  and  again  sharper  when  news  of  the 
"Mormon  Exodus  from  Utah"  reached  the  east,  and  the  public 
mind  was  made  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  administration's 
blunder  in  sending  troops  to  Utah.^* 

Early  in  February  dispatches  were  sent  from  Washington  to 
the  New  York  Herald  reporting  that  Utah's  Delegate  to  con- 
gress. Dr.  Bernhisel,  had  held  several  long  consultations  with 
President  Buchanan,  in  which  he  had  proposed  that  the  army 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Utah  and  that  a  commission  be  dis- 
patched to  the  territory  to  arrange  for  the  settlement  of  its  dif- 
ficulties. It  was  said  that  the  President  "rejected  rather  than 
received  the  proposition  which  Bernhisel  made  in  virtue  of  his 
power  as  delegate  from  Utah,  and  not  pursuant  of  instructions 
from  Governor  Young.  "^* 


12.  Linn  declares  it  was  these  scandals  coming  to  light  that  stopped  Gen. 
Scott  from  going  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  direct  activities  against  Utah  from  that 
point.     ("Story  of  the  Mormons,"  p.  500.) 

13.  For  a  collection  of  these  criticisms  following  the  news  in  the  east  that  the 
Mormon  exodus  had  began,  see  Note   i.  end  of  Chapter. 

14.  Washington  dispatches  to  the  N.  Y.  Herald,  1st  and  5th  of  February,^  1858. 
The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Herald  about  the  same  time  wrote:  "That 
propositions  for  the  prevention  of  hostilities  in  Utah  have  been  seriously  talked  over 
with  the  President  is  unquestionable,  and  that  he  would  accede  to  honorable  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  efifusion  of  blood  could  be  spared  is  a  matter  on  which  I  can 
entertain  no  manner  of  doubt.  *  *  *  If  President  Buchanan  can  get  rid  of  the 
Mormons  by  negotiation,  instead  of  by  the  sword,  he  will  find  many  to  sustain  him 
in  this  measure.  However  much  the  Mormons  may  be  despised,  and  ho\ve\cr  much 
their  doctrines  may  be  abhorred,  fratricidal  war  is  repugnant  to  tlie  feelings,  and 
only  a  dire  alternative  which  finds  approbation  when  every  other  means  have  failed. 
Many  who  anticipated  a  job,  and  counted  on  the  part  of  the  spoils  to  be  gathered 
from  fitting  out  expedition  after  expedition,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  the 
subsistence  of  troops,  etc.,  may  be  disappointed  and  cry  out  war,  war,  still  more 
lustily;  but  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  no  such  hopes,  and  who  would 
undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to  replenish  the  treasury  to  the  tunc  of  forty  or  lity 
millions  before  the  war  was  ended,  as  that  sum  has  frequently  been  nanied  in 
connection  with  this  prospective  war,  will  be  a  compensation  to  out  balance  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  former.  Again:  who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  misery  which 
would,  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  befall  thousands  of  harinle.ss  women  and 
children,  should  that  Territory  be  put  to  the  sword.  *  *.  *  H  is  prohahly 
premature  to  speak  of  withdrawing  the  troops;  but  that  hostili  les  may  be  retarded 
to  permit  of  the  last  eflfort  being  made  to  settle  peaceably  the  difficulty,  by  vacating 
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It  may  be  that  President  Buchanan  rejected  these  proposals 
from  Bernhisel  early  in  February,  but  later  he  evidently  thought 
better  of  them ;  at  least  so  far  as  appointing  a  Peace  Commission 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  affairs  in  Utah  is  concerned ;  for  in  April, 
President  Buchanan  appointed  as  Peace  Commissioners  to  Utah 
Messrs.  L.  W.  Powell,  who  had  lately  been  governor  of  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  and  was  now  United  States  senator-elect  from  that 
state ;  and  Major  Ben  McCulloch,  of  Texas,  who  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  president  entrusted 
them  with  a  signed  Proclamation  of  Pardon,  bearing  the  date  of 
the  sixth  of  April,  1858.  It  recited  at  considerable  length  the  of- 
fenses popularly  alleged  against  the  Latter-day  Saints  and  their 
Church  leaders,  declaring  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  "rebellion" 
and  " treason, "^^  yet  "in  order  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  to  avoid  the  indiscriminate  punishment  of  a  whole  people 
for  crimes  of  which  it  is  not  probable  that  all  are  equally  guilty, ' ' 
he  offered  "a  free  pardon  to  all  who  will  submit  themselves  to 
the  authority  of  the  federal  government."  As  this  action  was 
taken  before  the  possibility  of  the  reception  of  the  news  in  the 
east  that  Colonel  Kane  had  succeeded  in  bringing  Governor 
Cmnming  into  Salt  Lake  City  without  troops,  and  having  him 
"everywhere  recognized  as  the  Governor  of  Utah";^*'  and  be- 
fore the  news  could  possibly  have  reached  the  east  that  Presu 
dent  Young  had  inaugurated  the  desertion  of  LTtah  by  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints— threatened  as  a  possibility  from  the  beginning  of 
hostilities— the  action  in  appointing  this  "Peace  Commission," 
could  have  been  caused  by  no  other  consideration  than  that  ris- 
ing storm  of  public  criticism,  awakened  iirst  by  the  spirited  re- 
sistence  of  the  people  of  LTtah  under  the  leadership  of  Brigham 
Young;  and  deepened  when  it  became  known  that  the  Saints 
were  actually  deserting  their  settlements,  with  every  preparation 
made  to  lay  waste  their  country  and  leave  it  a  tire-blackened  des- 


the  Territory  or  by  some  other  compromise,  is  neither  impossible  nor  improbable. 
You  would  be  astonished  to  see  how  many  favor  this  new  move."  (Correspondence 
to  the  N.  Y.  Herald.    Copied  in  Descrct  News  of  April  7th,  1858.) 

15.  For  consideration  of  this  charge  of  "rebellion"  and  "treason"  see  Note  2, 
end  of  Chapter. 

16.  Tliat  news  did  not  reach  the  Administration  until  early  in  June.  See 
Special  Message  of  Pres.  Buchanan  to  Congress,  dated  June  loth,  1858.  Messages 
and  papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  V,  p.  487. 
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olation.  Governor  Young's  Proclamation,  which  designated  the 
U.  S.  Army  for  Utah  as  a  mob,  and  forbade  its  entrance  into  the 
Territory,  or,  if  it  had  already  crossed  its  borders,  then  to  de- 
part by  the  way  it  came ;  followed  as  it  was  by  steps  to  hinder 
the  army's  progress  towards  Salt  Lake  City  by  burning  the 
grass  before  it,  running  off  its  stock  and  burning  its  trains— in 
themselves  acts  of  war— gave  to  the  world  evidence  of  the  terri- 
ble earnestness  of  the  Saints  in  resisting  an  infringement  of 
their  rights  as  American  citizens,  and  what  they  regarded  as  a 
menace  to  their  community  existence.  If  Brigham  Young  and 
his  followers  had  the  daring  to  take  these  war-like  measures, 
which  put  the  forces  under  Col.  Johnston  at  their  mercy,  and 
exhibited  the  blundering  of  an  American  administration  to  the 
world,  it  was  a  moral  cert.ainly  that  the  Saints  would  go  the  rest 
of  the  way  with  their  program  of  resistance:  they  would  lay 
waste  their  country,  flee  to  the  desert,  perish  by  thousands  it 
might  be,  but  they  would  leave  the  shame  of  it  to  those  who  had 
pursued  them  with  military  terrors ;  they  would  leave  the  great 
Eepublic  of  the  western  world,  to  be  arraigned  before  the  civili- 
zation of  an  age  of  boasted  religious  freedom  and  Christian  en- 
lightenment. Fronted  with  these  great,  moral  responsil)ilities 
there  was  no  other  thing  for  the  Buchanan  administration  to  do 
than  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Utah  troubles  by  aband- 
oning everything  like  an  armed  conquest  of  the  people,  and 
grant  them  pardon  of  their  offenses,  fancied  or  real. 

Hence  the  "Peace  Commission"  for  Utah."  And  in  that  re- 
markable change  of  public  sentiment  towards  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  which  made  the  commission  possible,  and  led  the  press 
of  the  country  that  but  a  short  time  before  looked  complacently 
upon  the  prospect  of  the  "Monnon  question"  being  settled  by  a 
famine^*— occasioned  by  a  combination  of  drought  and  a  plague 
of  grasshoppers,  by  which  the  people  would  be  destroyed  — to  the 
attitude  of  defending  them  against  the  inj  astice  of  the  Buchanan 


17.  "In  their  appointment,"  says  Col.  Albert  G.  Brown,  "Mr.  Buchanan  imitated 
the  example  of  President  Washington,  who  designated  a  similar  commission  In  con- 
vey his  proclamation  (providing  for  peaceful  submission  within  a  limited  time)  to 
the  whiskey-insurgents  in  Pennsylvania  (1794)"  Utah  Expedition,  ^l'"'\t^f 
Monthly,  April,   1859;  c.  f.  Hist.  U.  S.,  Bryant,  Gay,  Brooks,  Scrilmcr  s.  Vol.  IV, 

pp.  118,  et  seq.  .     r    u   t  wyiti 

18.  See  Anti,  ch.  LXXXIII,  note  20;  and  note  i,  end  of  ch.  LXXAill. 
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administration,  and  so  censuring  that  administration  that  its 
policy  was  changed  (abundantly  made  apparent  in  the  text  of  this 
chapter,  and  supplemented  by  the  quotations  from  leading  jour- 
nals in  Note  1)  — the  Latter-day  Saints  of  that  period  saw  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  plainly  manifested  in  their  deliverance  in  a 
manner  most  remarkable.  So  remarkable,  indeed,  that  it  has  no 
parallel  save  only  in  the  softening  of  the  Egyptian  Pharoah's 
heart  towards  ancient  Israel,  that  they  might  accomplish  Je- 
hovah's purposes. ^^ 

Note  1.  Ceiticism  of  the  Federal  Administration  for  Send- 
ing THE  Army  to  Utah,  After  the  News  that  the  Threat- 
ened Mormon  Exodus  from  Utah  had  Begun,  Reached  the 
East:  After  describing  the  settlements  in  the  north  part  of 
the  Territory  that  had  been  abandoned,  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  said: 

"All  these  settlements,  built  up  in  the  course  of  ten  or  eleven 
years  by  the  untiring  industry  of  the  Mormons,  are  now  in  the 
progress  of  abandonment,  and  decreed,  on  the  advancement  of 
the  troops  into  the  valley,  total  destruction.  It  is  probable, 
also,  though  that  does  not  yet  distinctly  appear,  that  this  aband- 
onment extends  to  the  line  of  settlements  along  the  shores  of 
Utah  Lake,  some  sixty  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  of 
which  Provo,  containing  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  is  the 
principal. 

"Wliere  these  unhappy  people  are  to  go,  or  what  is  to  become 
of  them,  does  not  appear.  They  are  moving  south;  but,  so  far 
as  we  know,  there  are  in  that  direction  no  inhabitable  tracts  of 
any  considerable  extent  within  seven  hundred  miles  of  their  late 
settlements.  So  extraordinary  a  migration  is  hardly  paralleled 
in  history.  The  deiiopulatiou  of  Acadia,  a  hundred  years  ago- 
strong  political  reasons  as  there  were  for  it— has  not  left  a  very 


ig.  Relating  to  a  local  event  in  their  early  experience  the  Saints  had  a  direct 
promise  of  this  kind ;  and  one  can  see  no  reason  why  the  principle  and  promise 
should  not  be  expanded  to  meet  more  general  conditions  of  hazard  and  impending 
danger,  such  as  the  peril  involved  in  the  events  dealt  with  in  this  "Utah  War" 
episode.  The  local  event  referred  to  was  in  connection  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saints  from  Jackson  county,  and  their  course  of  action  pending  arrangements  for 
their  return  to  the  lands  from  which  they  had  been  driven: — 

"And  behold,  I  [the  Lord]  will  give  unto  you  favor  and  grace  in  their  eyes 
[i.  e.  of  the  people  of  Clay  county,  Mo.],  that  you  may  rest  in  peace  and  safety, 
v/hile  you  are  saying  unto  the  people,  'Execute  judgment  and  justice  for  us  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  redress  us  of  our  wrongs.'     *     *     * 

"And  I  will  soften  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  I  did  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  from 
time  to  time,  until  my  servant  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  and  mine  elders,  whom  I  have 
appointed,  shall  have  time  to  gather  up  the  strength  of  my  house."  (Doc.  &  Cov., 
sec.  cv;  25,  27). 
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fragrant  odour  behind  it.  The  driving  of  the  Mormons  from 
their  homes,  by  military  terror,  will  hardly  contribute  much  to 
the  honour  of  the  country,  or  to  the  posthumous  reputation  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  presidency."     (N.  Y.  Tribune,  May  8th,  1885). 

About  a  month  later  the  Tiihmie  remarked: 

"He  (Governor  Gumming)  is  evidently  very  little  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  being  left  Governor  of  a  deserted  Territory, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  had  fled  at  his  approach.  He  exhib- 
its much  anxiety  to  put  a  stop  to  the  migration  of  the  Mormons. 
*  *  *  Should  the  Mormons  execute  their  threat  of  burning 
Salt  Lake  City  and  abandoning  that  part  of  the  Territory,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether,  so  far  as  facilities  are  concerned 
for  overland  communication  betweeia  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  Pacific,  anything  would  be  gained  by  the  change.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  Mormon  settlement  has  proved  a  great 
convenience  to  travel  by  that  route ;  and,  taking  as  true  all  the 
charges  and  complaints  which  have  been  made  against  the  Mor- 
mons, it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  sort  of  populaticm 
which  would  be  likely  to  succeed  them  would  be  found  more 
hospitable  or  less  exacting.  To  anybody  but  the  jMormons,  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  could  hold  out  little  attraction,  except  as  a 
convenient  station  for  levying  a  heavy  tribute  on  the  travel  to 
and  from  California;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  miscel- 
laneous vagabonds  of  the  prairies,  into  whose  occupancy  the  Val- 
ley would  be  likely  to  fall,  might  not  soon  become  much  more 
obnoxious  to  travellers  by  that  route  than  the  Mormons  ever 
have  been."     (N.  Y.  Tribune  June  12th,  1858). 

The  N.  Y.  Times,  two  days  later,  said: 

"Governor  Cumming  seems  to  have  treated  the  'Mormons' 
kindly,  ])ut  with  a  good  degree  of  frankness  and  of  firmness. 
His  tone  was  very  different  from  that  observed  by  Colonel 
Johnston,  in  his  negotiations  at  the  head  of  the  army,— 
being  much  more  respectful  and  conciliatory,  and  much  bet- 
ter calculated  to  win  the  confidence  and  command  the  as- 
sent of  the  'Mormon'  community.  In  fact,  the  whole  mili- 
tary movement  against  them  seems  to  have  been  a  l)lun- 
der,  and  to  have  accomplished  nothing.  *  *  *  jf  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  had  begun  operations  by  sending  the  Governor 
alone,  or  by  sending  his" ridiculous  'Peace  Commission,'  and  said 
nothing  about  an  army  until  these  endeavors  had  lieen  repulsed, 
there  is  no  great  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  have  attained 
the  same  result,  and  saved  some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

*  *  *  The  Union  [an  administrative  newspaper]  will  find 
it  difficult  to  manufacture  any  great  amount  of  glory  for  its  em- 
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ployers  out  of  the  Utah  war.  Their  'energy'  has  been  mainly 
shown  in  rolling  up  a  mountain  of  expense,  without  having  the 
slightest  possible  advantage  to  show  for  it. 

"It  is  impossible  to  read  Governor  Gumming 's  dispatch  with- 
out feelings  of  pity  and  almost  respect  for  the  fanatics  who 
were  leaving  their  homes  and  plunging  into  the  remote  wilder- 
ness, to  avoid  what  they  were  evidently  sincere  in  regarding  as 
tyranny  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Gover- 
nor Ciunming  himself  was  evidently  impressed  by  their  earnest- 
ness, and  by  no  means  inclined  to  underrate  the  resistance  they 
would  have  offered  to  the  violent  coercion  of  the  army."  (N.  Y. 
Times,  June  14th,  1858). 

Three  days  later  the  Times  returned  to  the  subject: 
"No  dispassionate  person,  whatever  his  political  partialities, 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  various  enterprises  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  do  not  seem  to  prosper  in  his  hands.  *  *  *  ^pj^g 
Mormon  war  was  as  promising  a  little  quarrel  as  ever  an  enter- 
prising statesman  gloated  over.  It  contained  every  element  of 
success  and  popularity.  Impudent  imposture,  murders,  rapes, 
polygamy,  treason,  intrusion  on  the  United  States '  Territory,  de- 
fiance to  the  Government  and  to  public  opinion— nothing  was 
wanting  to  convert  our  venerable  President  into  a  glorious  cru- 
sader on  behalf  of  law,  order,  morality,  and  national  dignity. 
The  pudding  was  full  of  plums.  It,  too,  has  failed  him.  Even 
Brigham  the  Prophet  has  not  turned  out  as  well  as  was  expected, 
and  I'efuses  to  be  a  traitor.     *     *     * 

*  *  *  The  latest  news  from  Utah  places  the  Administra- 
tion in  a  position  marked  by  a  singular  mixture  of  farce  and 
tragedy,  and  the  whole  story  of  the  war  is  crowded  by  as  much 
ignorance,  stupidity,  and  dishonesty  as  any  Government  ever 
managed  to  get  in  the  annals  of  a  single  year.  An  army  ivas 
sent  to  chastise  rebels  before  it  was  clearly  ascertained  ivhether 
or  not  there  were  any  rebels  to  chastise. 

*  *  *  Whatever  our  opinions  may  be  of  Mormon  morals 
or  Mormon  manners,  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  volun- 
tary and  even  cheerful  abandonment  by  40,000  people  of  homes 
created  by  wonderful  industry,  in  the  midst  of  trackless  wastes, 
after  years  of  hardship  and  persecution,  is  something  from 
which  no  one  who  has  a  particle  of  sympathy  with  pluck,  forti- 
tude, and  constancy  can  withhold  his  admiration.  Right  or 
wrong,  sincerity  thus  attested  is  not  a  thing  to  be  sneered  at. 
True  or  false,  a  faith  to  which  so  many  men  and  women  prove 
their  loyalty,  by  such  sacrifices,  is  a  force  in  the  world.  After 
this  last  demonstration  of  what  fanaticism  can  do,  we  think  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  treat  Mormonism  as  a  nuisance  to  be 
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abated  by  a  posse  comitatus.  It  is  no  longer  a  social  excres- 
cence to  be  cut  off  by  the  sword ;  it  is  a  power  to  be  combatted  by 
the  most  skillful,  political,  and  moral  treatment.  When  people 
abandon  their  homes  to  plunge  with  women  and  children  into  a 
wilderness,  to  seek  new  settlements,  they  know  not  where,  they 
give  a  higher  proof  of  courage  than  if  they  fought  for  them. 
When  the  Dutch  submerged  Holland,  to  save  it  from  invadei-s, 
they  had  heartier  plaudits  showered  on  them  than  if  they  had 
fertilized  its  soil  with  their  blood.  We  have  certainly  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  we  have  to  deal  with  foemen  worthy 
of  our  steel. 

"However  this  singular  affair  may  end,  nothing  can  release 
us  from  the  responsibility  we  have  incurred  in  it.  *  *  * 
If  the  conduct  of  the  recent  operations  has  had  the  effect 
of  strengthening  their  fanaticism,  by  the  api3earance  of  per- 
secution, without  convincing  them  of  our  good  faith  and  good 
intentions,  and,  worse  still,  has  been  the  means  of  driving  away 
50,000  of  our  fellow-citizens  from  fields  which  their  labors  had 
reclaimed  and  cultivated,  and  round  which  their  affections  were 
clustered,  we  have  something  serious  to  answer  for.  Were  we 
not  guilty  of  a  culpable  oversight  in  confounding  the  insubordi- 
nation of  conscientious  fanaticism  with  the  insubordination  of 
ribald  license  or  ambition,  and  applying  to  the  one  same  harsh 
treatment  which  the  law  intends  for  the  latter  alone?  Was  it 
right  to  send  troops  composed  of  the  wildest  and  most  rebellious 
men  of  the  community,  commanded  by  men  like  Harney  and 
Johnston,  to  deal  out  fire  and  sword  upon  people  whose  faults 
ever  were  the  result  of  honest  religious  convictions!  Was  it 
right  to  allow  Colonel  Johnston  to  address  letters  to  Brigham 
Young,  and  through  him  to  his  people,  couched  in  the  tone  of  an 
implacable  conqueror  towards  ruthless  savages?  Were  the  er- 
rors which  mistaken  zeal  generates  ever  cured  by  such  means 
as  these?  And  have  bayonets  and  cannon  ever  been  used  against 
the  poorest  and  weakest  sect  that  ever  crouched  behind  a  wall 
to  pray  or  weep,  without  rendering  their  faith  more  intense,  and 
investing  the  paltriest  discomforts  with  the  dignity  of  sacrifice? 
(N.  Y.  Times,  June  17th,  1858). 

Note  2.  The  "Treason"  and  "Rebellion"  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints:  Of  course,  technically  speaking,  the  issuance  of 
President  Young's  proclamation  forbidding  the  army  to  en- 
ter Utah  Territory,  or  if  it  had  entered  to  lay  down  its  arms  and 
return  by  the  route  it  had  come;  and  following  this  by  the  overt 
acts  of  burning  the  ranges,  running  off  the  army  stock  and  burn- 
ing its  supply  trains-by  which  its  very  existence  was  put  in 
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jeopardy— all  this,  I  say,  laid  the  people  of  Utah  open  to  the 
charge  of  "treason"  and  "rebellion";  but  the  question  to  be 
considered  by  the  reader  is,  tvere  they  fairly  open  to  such  a 
charge  before  the  army  ivas  started  on  its  march  to  Utah?  The 
situation  briefly  stated  was  this :  Here  is  a  community  against 
whom,  it  is  true,  are  alleged  many  offenses— but  the  charges  are 
made  by  very  questionable  characters— and  none  of  the  charges 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  anny  upon  the  scene  by  any 
stretch  of  interpretation  could  have  been  made  to  reach  the  bad 
eminence  of  "treason"  or  "rebellion";  and,  moreover,  the  tmth 
of  these  charges  was  stoutly  denied  by  the  Saints,  and  an  inves- 
tigation demanded  by  them.  Then  without  investigation  and 
without  official  notification  of  its  intention— much  less  explana- 
tion of  its  purpose— the  administration  sends  an  army  to  Utah, 
which  by  popular  rumor,  by  declaration  of  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  by  the  braggadocio  of  the  teamsters  and  camp- 
followers,  the  purpose  of  the  army  for  Utah  is  declared  to  be  to 
make  a  war  of  conquest  upon  the  Saints,  to  whip  them  into  sub- 
mission, to  crush  out  a  "rebellion"  which,  up  to  that  time,  really 
had  no  existence.  The  Church  leaders,  instructed  by  sad  ex^^eri- 
ence,  by  these  threatening  portents  were  made  apprehensive  of 
the  loss  of  their  liberties,  of  the  destruction  of  their  homes,  of 
the  sacking  of  their  towns  and  settlements,  of  the  violation  of 
the  chastity  of  their  women— of  their  community  existence. 
Fearful  of  these  direful  calamities,  Governor  Young  declared 
the  approaching  army  a  mob  and  proposed  treating  it  as  such; 
his  people  to  a  man  sustained  his  position,  and  the  anuy  was  so 
regarded  and  so  treated.  Then  the  Saints  are  proclaimed  ' '  trai- 
tors" and  "rebels."  Be  it  so.  But  the  truth  known,  their  "re- 
bellion" and  "treason"  shall  be  to  them  titles  of  honor,  since 
they  were  acquired  not  in  seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  federal 
government,  nor  to  establish  anarchy,  but— from  their  view 
point— to  preserve  their  liberties,  to  perpetuate  the  American 
principle  of  home  rule,  to  defend  the  purity  of  their  homes,  to 
maintain  religious  freedom,  and  to  establish  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity  the  right  of  community  existence. 

In  this  connection  it  should  also  be  said,  that  while  the  orders 
issued  to  captains  in  the  field  directing  them  when  raiding  the 
stock  herds  or  burning  trains  of  the  Expedition  "to  take  no  life," 
except  in  self-defense,  may  not  be  regarded  as  eliminating  the 
element  of  actual  war  from  the  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the 
army  into  Salt  Lake  Valley ;  nor,  strictly  speaking,  does  it  elim- 
inate the  element  of  "treason"— since  treason  is  declared  by  the 
Constitution  itself  to  consist  in  levying  war  against  the  United 
States,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies  or  giving  them  aid  or 
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comfort;  nor  can  the  "shed-no-blood"  clause  argue  that  blood- 
shed is  necessary  to  rebellion  or  treason ;  but  all  this  does  indicate 
that  there  was  an  absence  of  desire  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fel- 
lowmen,  that  they  would,  if' they  could,  avoid  coming  to  blows 
with  the  general  government.  The  order,  doubtless,  grew  out  of 
that  generally  accepted  idea  that  the  taking  of  human  life  is  the 
deed  which  always  characterizes  the  beginning  of  civil  warfare. 
As  the  New  York  Tribune  said  at  the  time:  "In  point  of  law,  the 
shedding  or  not  shedding  of  blood  might  make  no  difference.  In 
point  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  of  action  stimulated  by  senti- 
ment and  feeling,  it  makes  a  great  deal.  Hence,  in  these  cases,  it 
is  always  a  great  point  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  first 
bloodshed  on  the  opposite  party.  Brigham  Young  has  sense 
enough  to  know  that,  great  as  is  the  existing  antipathy  against 
him  and  his  people,  a  conflict  commenced  by  his  orders,  in  which 
the  blood  of  United  States  soldiers  should  flow,  would  greatly  ag- 
gravate it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  found  that  extreme  pro- 
ceedings against  Major  Taylor,  [a  Utah  militia  officer  captured 
by  U.  S.  troops  and  at  the  time  held  a  prisoner],  who,  it  seems, 
is  charged  with  high  treason,  as  having  been  one  of  the  party 
concerned  in  stopping  and  burning  the  provision  wagons,  will 
produce  a  state  of  feeling  in  the  Mormons  which,  perhaps,  in  the 
present  position  of  the  troops,  might  as  well  not  be  precipi- 
tated."   (N.  Y.  Tribune  in  Mill.  Star.,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  108). 


CHAPTER  XCV 

The  Peace  Commissioners  for  Utah— President  Buchanan's 

Proclamation  of  Pardon— Passage  of  the  Army  Through 

Salt  Lake  City— Return  of  the  People  to  Their  Homes 

The  Commissioners  left  Fort  Levenworth  for  Salt  Lake  City, 
on  the  25th  of  April.  At  St.  Louis  they  had  selected  five  am- 
bulances and  harness  which  were  shipped  to  the  point  of  their 
departure  across  the  plains.  Their  party  consisted  of  a  sergeant 
and  five  dragoons,  a  wagon-master,  five  teamsters,  and  a  guide. 
Each  ambulance  was  drawn  by  four  mules;  they  also  had  three 
saddle  horses  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  riding  in  the  ambu- 
lances. They  had  but  little  baggage  and  were  alile  to  carry  suf- 
ficient forage  for  their  teams  from  point  to  jioint.  Th(\v  found 
the  ambulances  so  comfortable  as  sleeping  aparimoiits  that  they 
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did  not  carry  tents.  Such  the  outfit  with  which  they  made  the 
entire  journey  to  Salt  Lake  City.^ 

The  Commissioners  arrived  at  Camp  Scott  on  the  29th  of  May, 
where  they  remained  three  days,  learning  all  they  could  from 
that  point  of  the  recent  happenings  in  Utah.  And  there  was 
much  for  them  to  learn,  for  at  the  time  of  their  departure  from 
the  Missouri  frontiers  nothing  was  known  of  the  success  of  Col. 
Kane's  mission.  On  the  7th  of  June  they  reached  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  were  astonished  at  its  extent,  and  at  the  fact  that  it 
was  practically  deserted,  most  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the 
Church  leaders,  having  joined  in  the  "move  south,"  and  had 
proceeded  on  their  journey  as  far  as  Provo,  where  they  were 
quartered  either  in  the  homes  of  their  friends  or  in  temporary 
board  shanties.  Word  was  sent  to  them  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Commissioners  and  something  concerning  the  nature  of  their 
mission  and  the  desire  they  had  for  consultation  with  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Church.  Accordingly  a  large  number  of  the 
Church  leaders  and  their  immediate  friends  returned  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  meeting  at  the 
* '  Old  Council  House, "-  at  9  a.  m.,  on  the  11th  of  June. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  leading  brethren  at  the  coun- 
cil; Governor  Cumming  and  the  new  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Jacob  Forney,  were  in  attendance  with  the  Cormnis- 
sioners.  The  visitors  were  seated  by  President  Young  on  the 
dais  of  the  court  room  hall,  while  himself  and  associate  Church 
leaders  occupied  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  facing  them.  Pres- 
ident Young,  acting  as  the  master  of  ceremonies,  introduced  the 
Commissioners  to  the  assembly  "who  rose  to  their  feet  and  re- 
ceived them  respectfully.  "3  During  the  meeting  the  gentlemen 
to  both  sides  of  the  consultation  kept  their  seats.* 

That  morning  when  on  his  way    to    the    meeting    President 


1.  Letter  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  April  25th.  House 
Ex.  Doc.  3Sth  Congress,  2d  Sess..  Vol.  II.  Pt.  II,  pp.  163-4. 

2.  The  windows  had  heen  taken  out  of  the  Council  House,  as  indeed  they  had 
been  from  most  of  the  houses  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  "Move"  to  preserve  them. 
Those  of  the  Council  House  were  replaced  before  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  on 
the  nth.     (Hist.  Brigham  Young  Ms.,  entry  June,  1858,  p.  622.) 

3.  Original  notes  of  Minutes  of  the  meeting  with  the  Commissioners,  File  of 
Documents,  marked  "Powell,"  etc.,   1858,  Historian's  Office. 

4.  Minutes  of  the  Council.  Hist.  Brigham  Young.  Ms.,  June  nth,  1858,  p.  630. 
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Young  had  met  Porter  Eockwell,  who  had  just  arrived  as  an  ex- 
press from  Echo  Canon,  with  the  word  that  General  Johnston 
"had  given  orders  to  liis  army  to  march  on  Monday"— 14th  of 
June^— for  Salt  Lake  City.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  council 
meeting  with  the  commissioners  was  organized,  President  Young 
announced  his  information  to  the  Commissioners,  who  denied 
the  likelihood  of  such  an  occurrence.  They  had  before  dis- 
claimed that  any  control  of  the  movements  of  the  military  expe- 
dition to  Utah  had  been  given  to  them ;  but  before  leaving  Camp 
Scott  arrangements  had  been  made  by  them  that  the  army  would 
not  move  in  its  march  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  until  its  commander 
should  hear  from  them  from  Salt  Lake  City,  a  statement  that 
was  confirmed  by  Governor  Cumming;®  but,  according  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  writer,  the  commissioners  "urged  GeneraP 
Johnston  not  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  anny  one  moment  be- 
yond the  time  wh^u  he  should  be  ready  and  desire  to  march."* 
The  likelihood  of  the  former  arrangement  being  the  understand- 
ing receives  support  from  the  fact  that  when  Brigham  Young 
made  the  above  announcement  to  the  Conunissioners,  "Gover- 
nor Powell  assured  Governor  Young  that  it  would  cost  John- 
ston his  conmiission  if  he  should  move  without  authority  from 
them."" 


5.  See  original  note  of  minutes  of  the  meeting  with  Commissioners.  Files  of 
Documents,  marked  "Powell"  for  1858,  Historian's  Office. 

6.  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  June  9th,  1858,  p.  62. 

7.  Johnston  during  the  winter  had  been  made  Brigadier  General  by  nomination 
of  the  President  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  "Uniform  discretion  manifested 
in  his  command  of  the  Utah  Expedition,"  being  the  ground  of  the  promotion. 

8.  "The  Utah  Expedition,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  April,  1858,  p.  486. 

9.  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  nth  June,  1858.  p.  629.^  This  incident  has 
been  grossly  exaggerated  and  given  dramatic  form  in  Tullidge's  Life  of  Brigham 
Young,  and  in  his  "History  of  Salt  Lake  City"— in  the  former,  Chapter  XX  ;  in  the 
latter,  Chapter  XXIV.  ^         .    . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  notwithstanding  the  incredulity  of  the  Commissioners, 
Gen.  Johnston  had  given  such  an  order  and  acted  upon  it.  It  became  the  subject 
of  a  spirited  correspondence  between  Governor  Cumming  and  the  General.  Un 
15th  of  June  Governor  Cumming  wrote  General  Johnston :  ,       n      •  i     ^ 

"On  the  nth  and  12th  of  June  a  conference  was  held  between  the  I  resident 
and  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints  and  the  Peace  Commissioners.  I 
was  present  at  the  conference  by  invitation,  and  heard  a  statement  made  by  t'resi- 
dent  Young  to  this  effect :  that  he  had  evidence  of  your  intention  to  adv.uice  the 
army  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  this  month,  without  awaiting  for  communications  from 
the  Commissioners  or  myself.  .  .        .     .  ,      n     •        -v,.,*  r„.,,.,,1 

To  this  statement  I  gave  a  prompt  and  positive  denial,  alleging  that  General 
Johnston  would  not  violate  a  pledge  made  by  him  to  the  Commissioners  and  to 
myself,  on  the  30th  of  May,  at  Camp  Scott. 
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Commissioner  Powell  stated  the  purpose  of  their  mission  to 
be  to  use  their  best  exertions  in  effecting  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  ' '  unfortunate  difiSculties ' '  existing  between  the  gen- 
eral government  and  Utah.  Major  McCulloch,  in  a  few  words, 
concurred  in  what  his  associate  had  said.  President  Young 
asked  to  see  the  Commissioners'  letter  of  appointment.  Powell 
replied  that  the  request  was  a  proper  one  and  it  would  be  pre- 
sented, and  read  to  the  meeting,  but  they  had  neglected  to  bring 
it  to  the  meeting  with  them. 

President  Young  at  some  length  reviewed  the  histoiy  of  the 
settlement  of  Utah,  the  coming  of,  and  treatment  accorded  to. 
United  States  officials.  He  considered  also  some  of  the  allegations 
against  the  "Mormons"  in  the  introductory  part  of  President 
Buchanan's  Proclamation  of  Pardon,  "and  acquitted  himself 
and  his  people,  argimientatively  and  conclusively— first  rate," 


'Secretary  Hartnett,  who  left  Fort  Bridger  on  Friday,  the  nth.  being  the  first 
day  of  the  conference  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  arrived  here  on  Sunday,  the  13th 
instant,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  informed  me  that  you  had  requested  him  to 
mform  the  Commissioners  and  myself  of  your  intention  to  take  up  the  line  of  march 
for  this  city  on  the  15th  of  June. 

"At  the  time  when  this  communication  was  made  to  Secretary  Hartnett  the 
conference  had  only  commenced,  you  could  therefore  not  have  received  any  com- 
munication from  the  Commissioners  or  myself.  We  should  necessarily  wait  to  know 
the  result  of  the  conference  before  communicating  with  you.  I  earnestly  request 
that  you  will  make  such  disclosures  as  may  be  made  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service  which  may  enable  me  to  reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  my 
statement  and  that  recently  communicated  through  Mr.  Hartnett. 

"I  am  aware  that  you  will  probably  have  received  communications  from  the 
Commissioners  announcing  the  termination  of  the  conference  previous  to  the  day 
appointed  for  j^our  departure  from  camp,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  question.  / 
stated  to  President  Young  that  you  were  [iledged  not  to  march  until  you  had 
received  communications  from  the  Commissioners  or  myself,  that  vou  had  told  me 
that  you  would  issue  a  proclamation  setting  forth  your  intentions'" 

To  this  Johnston  answered  on  the  19th  of  June  :  "Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  15th 
instant  was  received  to-day.  At  the  conference  with  the  Commissioners  at  your 
tent— it  being  understood  that  I  could  not  commence  the  march  from  Fort  Brid.ger 
before  the  arrival  of  the  supplies,  and  that  the  preparation  for  the  march,  depending 
upon  their  arrival,  could  not  probably  be  made  before  the  15th  or  20th  instant,  and 
understanding  from  them  that  they  believed  before  that  time  thev  would  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  result  of  their  mission— I  did  say,  as  represente'd  by  you,  that  7 
would  delay  the  march  of  the  troops  until  I  heard  from  them:'  but  bv  no  means 
did  I  intend  to  give  to  what  I  said  the  binding  force  of  a  pledge,  should  it  be  in 
confliction  with  a  good  military  reason  for  pursuing  a  different  course,  nor  did  I 
suppose  the  Commissioners  and  yourself  so  understood  it.  As  I  used  the  language 
asserted  by  you  to  President  Young,  the  distrust,  if  any  is  incited,  should  rest  upon 
me ;  and  I  now  disclaim  any  intention  of  misleading  anyone.  The  instructions  of  the 
President  to  the  Commissioners  were  positive  that  the  army  should  occupy  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  and  my  orders  do  not  allow  the  discretion  of  making  delay, 
unless  reasons  should  be  offered  for  so  doing  which  should  appear  to  me  sufficiently 
cogent."  (The  correspondence  will  be  found  in  full  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  JSth 
Congress,  2d  Sess.,  Vol.  H,  Pt.  11,  pp.  114  and  116). 
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says  the  chronicle."  At  times  his  criticism  of  the  Administra- 
tion was  severe ;  Governor  Gumming  began  interrupting.  Com- 
missioner Powell  said  in  an  undertone,  that  he  did  not  want  Mr. 
Young  interrupted.  Major  McCulloch  interrupted  to  say  that 
"it  was  not  agreeable  to  hear  government  spoken  against." 
President  Young  answered:  "Do  not  mistake  me,  talking 
against  men  (corrupt  men)  who  were  in  office,  was  not  speaking 
against  the  government.  Electing  a  man  President  did  not  make 
him  a  despot— a  king.  I'll  thank  you,  Major,  kindly,  if  you  will 
correct  me  wherein  I  speak  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States."" 

Commissioner  Powell  followed  President  Young.  He  de- 
clined to  discuss  questions  of  the  past,  raised  by  the  previous 
speaker;  it  was  the  present  and  future  with  which  he  was  con- 
cerned. He  differed  in  his  opinions  from  the  previous  speaker 
respecting  the  "wisdom  and  patriotism  of  James  Buchanan;  we 
believe  him  sincerely  to  be  a  good  and  patriotic  man ; ' '  and  again 
insisted  that  General  Johnston's  movements  were  erroneously 
reported  to  President  Young. 

"What  do  you  want  of  us,"  sharply  inquired  President 
Young,  which  brought  matters  to  an  issue. 

"We  only  want  you  to  let  government  send  in  the  troops,  and 
that  you  submit  to  the  laws;— let  the  army  come  in,  go  through 
and  locate  lands— protect  the  inhabitants."^- 

President  Young  asked  Commissioner  Powell  if  he  justified 
Missouri  in  the  treatment  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  The  Com- 
missioner did  not  know  the  facts.  The  same  question  was  asked 
relative  to  the  treatment  received  by  the  Saints  in  Illinois.  Again 
the  Commissioner  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  facts— "unjustifia- 
ble ignorance,  perhaps,"  he  conceded. 

Other  speakers  now  took  part,  Erastus  Snow  and  Gilbert  Cle- 
ments.   They  dealt  with  the  accusations  against  the  Latter-day 


10.— Minutes  of  the  Conference  in  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  ^ts..  iitli  of  June, 
1858,  p.  630. 

11.  President  Young  had  asked  Gov.  Gumming  at  one  of  liis  iiilorruiHiuns  if  he 
could  be  kept  still,  until  the  halter  was  put  round  his  neck.  To  which  that  gcnllenian 
answered,  "surely  not!"  "Neither  would  you.  Major  McCulloch,  said  1  resident 
Young.  Then  came  McGulloch's  objection  to  having  the  government  spoken  against. 
Minutes  of  the  meeting  as  above. 

12.  Original  notes  of  the  Minutes  of  the  meeting.  Documents  of  June,  1858. 
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Saints  in  President  Buchanan's  Proclamation  of  Pardon,  and 
declared  that  the  charges  were  untrue ;  the  number  of  them 
ranged  from  forty  to  fifty. *^  President  Young  remarked  that 
the  brethren  must  have  analyzed  the  Proclamation  to  find  so 
many,  and  evidently  sought  to  check  this  kind  of  criticism  of 
President  Buchanan  by  saying  that  "these  gentlemen,"  referr- 
ing to  the  Commissioners,  "were  the  friends  of  President  Bu- 
chanan, and  believe  him  to  be  sincere,  and  he  did  not  wish  them 
[i.  e.  the  brethren]  to  do  or  say  anything  that  would  not  present 
him  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  possible."^* 

Other  speakers  followed  in  the  same  general  tenor  as  Clements 
and  Snow.    Finally  President  Young  said : 

"We  want  some  security  for  our  safety." 

To  which  Powell  answered: 

"We  have  no  more  security  for  you  than  what  is  contained  in 
the  Proclamation." 

Commissioner  Powell  had  made  it  very  clear  that  himself  and 
associates  were  not  sent  to  investigate  the  charges  made  against 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  practically  repeated  in  President 
Buchanan's  Proclamation  of  Pardon.  The  appointment  they 
had  received  did  not  authorize  inquiry  and  adjudication,  but 
rather  directed  them  to  state  clearly  what  the  administration  re- 
quired of  the  people  in  order  to  the  granting  of  a  free  pardon- 
recognition  of,  and  submission  to,  the  national  authority ;  admis- 
sion of  the  army  into  the  territory  without  resistance;  an'  a 
pledge  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  for  the  future. 
And  on  its  part,  the  administration  disclaimed  any  intent  to  in- 
terfere with  the  religion  of  the  Latter-day  Saints ;  that  was  reo- 
ognized  as  being  a  matter  between  themselves  and  God.    "The 


13.  "President  Buchanan  sent  by  them  [i.  e.  the  Commissioners]  a  "Proclama- 
tion, accusing  us  of  treason  and  some  fifty  other  crimes,  all  of  which  was  false." 
Wildord  Woodruff's  journal,  entry  nth  June,  1858.  "This  Proclamation  contains 
forty-two  false  charges  into  which  he  [Buchanan]  has  refused,  up  to  this  time,  to 
make  the  least  inquiry  or  investigation."  Speech  of  Geo.  A.  Smith  before  the  Com- 
missioners.    Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  June,  1858,  p.  642. 

14.  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  nth  June,  1858,  p.  635. 
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constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,"  it  was  averred, 
"could  take  no  notice  of  their  creed,  whether  it  be  true  or  false." 
All  which  was  embodied  in  the  Proclamation  of  the  President, 
that  here  follows : 

BY  JAMES  BUCHANAN 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

A  PEOCLAMATION 

Whereas  the  Territory  of  Utah  was  settled  by  certain  emi- 
grants from  the  States  and  from  foreign  countries,  who  have 
for  several  years  past,  manifested  a  spirit  of  insubordination  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  great  mass 
of  these  settlers,  acting  under  the  influence  of  leaders  to  whom 
they  seem  to  have  surrendered  their  judgment,  refuse  to  be  con- 
trolled by  any  other  authority.  They  have  been  often  advised 
to  obedience,  and  these  friendly  counsels  have  been  answered 
wdth  defiance.  Officers  of  the  federal  government  have  been 
driven  from  the  Territory  for  no  offence  but  an  effort  to  do  their 
sworn  duty.  Others  have  been  prevented  from  going  there  by 
threats  of  assassination.  Judges  have  been  violently  inter- 
rupted in  the  performance  of  their  functions,  and  the  records 
of  the  courts  have  been  seized  and  either  destroyed  or  concealed. 
Many  other  acts  of  unlawful  violence  have  been  perpetrated, 
and  the  right  to  repeat  them  has  been  openly  claimed  by  the 
leading  inhabitants  with  at  least  the  silent  acquiescence  of  nearly 
all  the  others.  Their  hostility  to  the  lawful  government  of  the 
country  has  at  length  become  so  violent  that  no  officer  bearing  a 
commission  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  union  can  enter 
the  Territory  or  remain  there  with  safety;  and  all  the  officers 
recently  appointed  have  been  unable  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  or  any 
where  else  in  Utah  beyond  the  immediate  power  of  the  Army. 
Indeed,  such  is  believed  to  be  the  condition  to  which  a  strange 
system  of  terroism  has  brought  the  inhabitants  of  that  region, 
that  no  one  among  them  could  express  an  opinion  favorable  to 
this  government,  or  even  proposes  to  obey  its  laws,  without  ex- 
posing his  life  and  property  to  peril. 

After  carefully  considering  this  state  of  affairs,  and  maturely 
weighing  the  obligation  I  was  under  to  see  the  laws  faithfully 
executed,  it  seemed  to  me  right  and  proper  that  I  should  make 
such  use  of  the  military  force  at  my  disposal  as  might  be  neces- 
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sary  to  protect  the  federal  officers  in  going  into  the  Territory 
of  Utah,  and  performing  their  duties  after  arriving  there.  I 
accordingly  ordered  a  detachment  of  the  army  to  march  for 
the  City  of  Salt  Lake,  or  within  reach  of  that  place,  and  to  act 
in  case  of  need,  as  a  posse  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  the  hatred  of  that  misguided  people  for  the  just 
and  legal  authority  of  the  government  had  become  so  intense 
that  they  resolved  to  measure  their  military  strength  with  that 
of  the  union.  They  have  organized  an  armed  force  far  from  con- 
temptible in  point  of  numbers,  and  trained  it,  if  not  with  skill, 
at  least  with  great  assiduity  and  perseverence.  While  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  were  on  their  march,  a  train  of  baggage 
wagons,  which  happened  to  be  unprotected,  was  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  a  portion  of  the  Mormon  forces,  and  the  provisions 
and  stores  with  which  the  train  was  laden  were  wantonly  burned. 
In  short,  their  present  attitude  is  one  of  decided  and  unreserved 
enmity  to  the  United  States  and  to  all  their  loyal  citizens.  Their 
determination  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the  government  by 
military  force  has  not  only  been  expressed  in  words,  but  mani- 
fested in  overt  acts  of  the  most  unequivocal  character. 

Fellow-citizens  of  Utah,  this  is  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment to  which  you  owe  allegiance.  It  is  levying  war  against  the 
United  States  and  involves  you  in  the  guilt  of  treason.  Persist- 
ence in  it  will  bring  you  to  condign  punishment,  to  ruin  and  to 
shame ;  for  it  is  mere  madness  to  suppose  that,  with  your  limited 
resource,  you  can  successfully  resist  the  force  of  this  great  and 
pow^erful  nation. 

If  you  have  calculated  upon  the  forbearance  of  the  United 
States— if  you  have  permitted  yourselves  to  suppose  that  this 
government  will  fail  to  put  forth  its  strength  and  bring  you  to 
submission— you  have  fallen  into  a  grave  mistake.  You  have 
settled  upon  territory  which  lies  geographically  in  the  heart  of 
the  Union.  The  land  you  live  upon  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  and  paid  for  out  of  their  treasury.  The  proprietary 
right  and  title  to  it  is  in  them  and  not  in  you.  Utah  is  bounded 
on  every  side  by  states  and  territories  whose  people  are  true  to 
the  Union.  It  is  absurb  to  believe  that  they  can  or  will  permit 
you  to  erect  in  their  very  midst  a  government  of  your  own,  not 
only  independent  of  the  authority  which  they  all  acknowledge, 
but  hostile  to  them  and  their  interests. 

Do  not  deceive  yourselves,  nor  try  to  mislead  others  by  propa- 
gating the  idea  that  this  is  a  crusade  against  your  religion.  The 
constitution  and  laws  of  this  country  can  take  no  notice  of  your 
creed,  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  That  is  a  question  between 
your  God  and  yourselves,  in  which  I  disclaim  all  right  to  inter- 
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fere.  If  you  obey  tlie  laws,  keep  the  peace  and  respect  the  just 
rights  of  others,  you  will  be  perfectly  secure,  and  may  live  on  in 
your  present  faith,  or  change  it  for  another,  at  your  pleasure. 
Every  intelligent  man  among  you  knows  very  well  that  "this  gov- 
ernment has  never  directly  or  indirectly  sought  to  molest  you  in 
your  worship,  to  control  you  in  your  ecclesiastical  affairs,  or 
even  to  influence  you  in  your  religious  opinions. 

This  rebelUon  is  not  merely  a  violation  of  your  legal  duty ;  it 
is  without  just  cause,  without  reason,  without  excuse.  You 
never  made  a  complaint  that  was  not  listened  to  with  patience. 
You  never  exhibited  a  real  grievance  that  was  not  redressed  as 
promptly  as  could  be.  The  laws  and  regulations  enacted  for 
your  government  by  Congress  have  been  equal  and  just,  and 
their  enforcement  was  manifestly  necessary  for  your  own  wel- 
fare and  happiness.  l"ou  have  never  asked  their  repeal.  They 
are  similar  in  every  material  respect  to  the  laws  which  have 
been  passed  for  the  other  Territories  of  the  Union,  and  which 
everywhere  else  (with  one  partial  exception)  have  been  cheer- 
fully obeyed.  No  people  ever  lived  who  were  freer  from  un- 
necessaiy  legal  restraints  than  you.  Human  wisdom  never  de- 
vised a  political  system  which  bestowed  more  blessings  or  im- 
posed lighter  burdens  than  the  government  of  the  United  States 
in  its  operation  on  the  Territories. 

And  being  anxious  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  avoid 
the  indiscriminate  punishment  of  a  whole  people,  for  crimes  of 
which  it  is  not  probable  that  all  are  equally  guilty,  I  offer  now  a 
full  and  free  pardon  to  all  who  will  submit  themselves  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  federal  government.  If  you  refuse  to  accept  it, 
let  the  consequences  fall  upon  your  own  heads.  But  I  conjure 
you  to  pause  deliberately  and  reflect  well,  before  you  reject  this 
tender  of  peace  and  good  will. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  .James  Buchanan,  President  of  the  United 
States,  have  thought  proper  to  issue  this,  my  proclamation, 
enjoining  upon  all  public  officers  in  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
to  be  diligent  and  faithful,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power, 
in  the  execution  of  their  laws;  commanding  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  said  Territory  to  aid  and  assist  the  officers  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties;  offering  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Utah;  who  shall  submit  to  the  laws,  a  free  pardon  for  the  sedi- 
tions and  treason  heretofore  by  them  committed ;  warning  tliose 
who  shall  persist,  after  notice  of  this  proclamation  in  the  [)res- 
ent  rebellion  against  the  Liiiited  States,  that  they  niusl  expect 
no  further  lenity,  but  look  to  be  rigorously  dealt  with  according 
to  their  deserts;  and  declaring  that  the  military  forc.'s  now  in 
Utah,  and  hereafter  to  be  sent  there,  will  not  be  withdiawii  un- 
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til  the  inhabitants  of  that  Territory  shall  manifest  a  proper 
sense  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  government. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the 
sixth  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and 

of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 

the  eighty-second 
James  Buchanan. 
By  the  President: 
Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State.'^ 

The  evening  session  of  the  conference  consisted  of  a  series  of 
private  interviews  between  Presidents  Young,  Kimball,  Wells, 
and  Elder  Geo.  A.  Smith,  and  the  Commissioners.  The  question 
discussed  was— 

"Shall  the  army  come  in  through  the  city,  and  pass  through 
to  their  ivinter  quarters  without  molesting  or  burning." 

President  Young  held  a  private  consultation,  first  with  Com- 
missioner Powell  alone ;  then  with  Commissioner  McCulloch 
alone;  then  with  both  together.  This  consultation  lasted  until 
very  late. 

While  these  private  interviews  were  being  held,  the  other 
brethren  assembled  engaged  in  conversation  and  singing.^*  Eras- 
tus  Snow  prayed. 

The  second  day's  conference  convened  at  10.15  A.  M.  This 
day  the  council  chamber  was  crowded.  The  first  speaker  was 
Elder  John  Taylor,  his  speech  in  the  minutes  is  described  as 
"clear,  calm,  eloquent,  and  good."  The  Commissioners  com- 
plimented him  as  he  proceeded  in  his  remarks,  as  they  did  Elder 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  who  followed  him.  The  latter 's  speech  is  pre- 
served in  extenso  in  the  Church  annals  Ms.— it  has  never  been 
published;  yet,  better  than  any  other  document  extant,  it  re- 
flects the  spirit  in  which  the  Proclamation  of  Pardon  was  con- 
sidered and  accepted  by  the  Church  leaders  and  the  people.  It 
was  delivered  for  the  most  part  in  a  humorous  spirit,  but  at  the 

15.     Me-^sages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  V,  pp.  493-5. 

16.^  John  Kay  sang  "Ocean  Shells,"  and  "To  the  Land  of  the  West;"  Erastus 
Snow,  "White  Canoe,"  and  "Wives,  Children  and  Friends;"  W.  C.  Dunbar  sang, 
"Do  What  h  Right,"  or  as  recorded  in  the  Minutes,  "God  Will  Protect  Us  in  Doing 
What's  Right."     (Original  notes  of  Minutes,  Documents,  File  of  1858.) 
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Second  mayor  of  Salt  I,ake  City,  whose  service  in  that 
capacity  extended  continuously  from  1856  to  1866;  and  who 
therefore  was  the  mayor  during  the  period  of  the  current  chap- 
ters of  this  history. 

Untrained  so  far  as  scholastic  culture  went,  he  possessed 
gifts  that  made  him  equal  to  all  emergencies,  and  as  colonizer, 
financier,  civic  offier  and  legislator,  as  well  as  missionary,  bihh 
op  and  stake  president,  he  made  his  mark  and  wrote  success 
upon  all  his  varied  undertakings.  He  ranked  with  the  best  and 
strongest  men  of  the  community  in  ability,  in  wisdom,  and  in 
force  of  character.  He  frequently  sat  in  council  with  the  gen- 
eral authorities  of  the  church,  or  was  consi  Ited  by  them,  when 
matters  of  moment  were  considered  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
community." 

(O.   F.   Whitney  in  History  of  Utah,  Vol.  IV.,   P.  98) 
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vital  parts  of  the  issues  involved  was  based  on  sound  judgment 
and  the  facts.    Excerpts  on  such  points  follow : 

' '  Our  present  position  is,  in  many  respects,  a  critical  one.  We 
desire,  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. '  We  claim  '  the 
right  to  regulate  our  own  institutions,  in  our  own  way,  subject 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  These  constitutional 
principles  and  privileges,  are  dear  to  us  above  all  things  else.  We 
can  cheerfully  lay  our  bones  in  the  dust  when  our  days  are  num- 
bered; but  we  can  never  surrender  our  constitutional  rights.  We 
can  see  our  wives  and  children  turned  out  of  doors  and  driven 
from  their  homes  over  and  over  again,  but  we  can  never  dis- 
grace the  blood  of  our  ancestors,  by  submitting  tamely  to  be 
ruled  by  bayonets. 

"We  are  Americans!  Citizens  of  this  great  Republic!  Our 
fathers  bled  for  its  liberties,  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us, 
as  a  priceless  treasure;  and  no  tyrant  shall  ever  wrest  them 
from  us. 

"When  the  President  of  the  United  States  refused  to  listen 
to  our  petitions,  treating  them  with  silent  contempt,  and  an- 
swered our  applications  for  an  investigating  committee  by 
marching  his  legions  into  this  Territory,  when  he  arrayed  his 
bayonets  to  sustain  the  acts  of  corrupt  officials,  who  had  used 
their  official  influence  to  bring  destruction  upon  us,  I  was  ready  to 
throw  my  *  *  *  body  between  my  children  and  their  bayonets. 
*  *  *  Mr.  Buchanan  sends  us  highminded  and  honorable 
gentlemen ;  they  come  the  bearers  of  an  Executive  Proclamation, 
which  I  have  carefully  looked  at  in  various  ways.  My  first  im- 
pression was,  that  the  President  was  determined  to  exasperate 
the  citizens  of  this  Territory,  by  official  slanders,  charging  them 
with  a  list  of  horrible  crimes,  that  would  incite  them  to  a  rebel- 
lion which  could  never  have  been  produced  by  an  other  cause. 

"This  Proclamation  contains  forty-two  false  charges,  mto 
which  he  has  refused,  up  to  this  time,  to  make  the  least  mqiiiry 
or  investigation.  When  these  charges  were  first  made  against 
us,  by  anonymous  correspondents  of  the  press,  and  fugitive  offi- 
cials, we  denied  them,  and  furnished  Mr.  Buchanan  witli  suffi- 
cient testimonv  to  satisfy  any  unprejudiced  mind,  they  were 
false;  we  called  for  an  investigation  and  however  pro.iudiced  be 
might  have  been,  the  testimony  we  furnished,  must  have  satis- 
fied him  at  least  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  (iiiostion.  But 
our  repeated  demands  for  investigation  were  treated  wili  silent 
contempt,  the  mails  stopped  and  the  army  sent;  and  all  the  in- 
formation we  received  from  the  government  was  througli_  stray 
newspapers  which  came  in  by  private  conveyance,  informing  us 
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that  the  Mormons  were  to  be  taught  by  the  bayonet  that  the 
'  Christian  religion  was  the  law  of  the  land, '  or  be  exterminated. 
Spurred  on  by  all  the  prejudice  combined  speculators,  disgraced 
officials,  lying  editors,  scurrilous,  degraded  letter  writers,  and 
hypocritical  priests,  could  get  up,  the  best  appointed  army  ever 
concentrated  by  the  United  States  since  it  was  a  government, 
was  on  its  way  to  execute  the  repeated  threats  of  death  and  ex- 
termination to  the  Mormons,  when  Gov.  Young,  by  the  voice  of 
a  whole  people,  impelled  by  the  first  law  of  nature,  self  preserva- 
tion, and  in  the  discharge  of  his  Constitutional  duties,  said  to  the 
advancing  army,  'Stop!'  and  they  did  stop. 

' '  The  commissioning  of  high  minded  gentlemen  authorized  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  affairs  here  and  ascertain  the  facts,  was 
what  we  had  asked  for.  We  expected  them  to  come  prepared  to 
make  the  necessary  investigations,  and  report  the  truth,  which 
would  set  us  right  before  the  country.  But,  gentlemen,  you  tell 
us  you  came  not  to  enquire,  that  it  was  not  your  intention  to  in- 
vestigate, indeed  that  you  have  no  power  to  make  inquiries. 
Then,  what  are  you  authorized  to  do?  Why,  to  say  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah  that  the  President  will  not  use  the 
national  bayonets  to  interfere  with  their  religion,— that  he  will 
not  deprive  them  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,'— 
that  he  does  not  claim  such  a  right,  and  does  not  intend  [to 
claim]  it.  This,  Gentlemen,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  substance 
of  the  Message  which  you  have  brought  us.    Am  I  not  right"? 

"This  being  the  case,  how  does  it  standi  Simply  this  way: 
I  have  left  my  homes  with  my  family,  kindred  and  friends,  that 
were  not  murdered,  some  five  different  times.  Willingly?  Yes! 
because  I  was  obliged  to  or  fight,  and  I  am  afraid  to  fight, 
(laughter). 

"I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  not  of  war.  I  accept  the  pardon. 
I  may  have  some  serious  objections  to  the  form  in  which  it  is 
couched,  and  to  the  forty-two  false  accusations  therein.  But 
friends,  should  we  throw  ourselves  in  the  attitude  of  defence 
against  the  advancing  columns  of  the  army,  it  brings  on  hostili- 
ties and  bloodshed  immediately.  Let  us  drop  upon  this  army 
and  crush  it  in  pieces,  and  it  will  not  end  there.  One  hundred 
thousand  men  would  probably  come  here  to  exterminate  us,  and 
to  wipe  out  the  administration's  disgrace,  and  even  all  this 
might  be  a  matter  of  moonshine.  I  was  in  favor  of  stopping 
the  army  last  fall,  we  gained  by  that  means  a  winter's  quiet. 
You  know  a  sick  patient  would  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
physicians  to  lengthen  out  a  miserable  existence,  even  for  a  little 
while.  And  again  our  religion  forbids  the  shedding  of  blood, 
and  inspires  dread  of  the  consequences ;  and  above  all  things 
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the  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  We  are  informed,  upon  reliable 
authority,  that  there  are  many  in  that  army  that  do  not  thirst 
for  our  blood,— a  portion  of  the  soldiers  do  not  want  to  kill 
us,  and  some  of  the  officers  do  not  desire  our  destruction;  so 
that  in  coming  in  contact  with  those  soldiers  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  put  to  death  those  who  do  not  want  to  kill  us,  and  in 
this  way  we  might  be  brought  into  a  position  to  shed  innocent 
blood,  though  in  justifiable  self-defense.  Had  the  administra- 
tion sent  volunteers,  who  in  their  hearts  desired  to  murder  us, 
and  who  enlisted  expressly  for  that  purpose,  it  would  have  been 
far  different.  Should  we  be  compelled  to  kill  them,  we  would 
kill  those  only,  who  in  their  hearts  had  desired  to  shed  our  blood, 
and  voluntarily  walked  twelve  hundred  miles  to  accomplish  it." 

Referring  to  Governor  Gumming  and  the  course  he  had  taken 
in  finally  coming  to  Salt  Lake  City  without  troops.  Elder  Smith 
said: 

"T  held  him  in  utter  horror  and  destation,  surrounded  as  I 
understood  him  to  be  by  two  thousand  five  hundred  bayonets,  and 
all  the  other  appliances  of  a  formidable  army,  i^repared  to  come 

into  the  midst  of  our  citizens,  saying,  'd n  you,  submit  to  my 

will  or  I  will  pierce  your  vitals.'  These  sentiments  and  feelings 
I  had  in  my  breast  towards  Gov.  Gumming ;  and  would  have  car- 
ried them  with  me  to  mj  grave,  had  he  not  at  length  broke  out 
from  among  this  forest  of  arms,  and  thrown  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  settlements,  unescorted  and  alone,  as  a  citizen  Gov- 
ernor, who  said  he  was  not  an  enemy,  and  had  not  come  to  tram- 
ple upon  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  He  showed  himself 
brave,  generous  and  noble  by  this  act.  He  declared  he  did  not  wish 
to  govern  a  people  who  did  not  want  him ;  but  was  ready  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  his  office,  if  desired,  and  I  began  to  respect  him. 
There  is  no  man,  who  feels  a  greater  horror  and  destation,  than  I 
do  of  a  civil  officei",  who  will  not  go  beyond  the  reach  of  a  bayo- 
net to  perform  his  duty ;  he  is  not  a  man,  but  a  brute,  who  would 
undertake  to  govern  freemen  on  such  prinei]jles.  I  see  in  Gov. 
Gumming  a  manly,  free,  generous  spirit.  He  says,  'I  come  not 
to  govern  you  as  a  military  despot;  but  as  a  fellow  citizen.'  This 
is  right. 

"What  shall  we  do  next?  Shall  we  go  out  here  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  raise  a  mill  pond,"""'''  that  will  compel  us  to  sIkh]  blood? 
Shall  we  be  found  in  this  position?    Or  sliall  we  with  all  its  liorns 


l6^4.     The  speaker  has  reference  here  to  the  plan  that  was  made  in  I'.chn  Canon 
to  flood  part  of  the  canon  to  make  it  impassable. 
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and  heels  swallow  the  difficulty,  and  say,  Gentlemen,  walk  in  and 
fulfil  your  pledges,  we  have  confidence  in  you.  Should  the 
pledges  be  violated,  what  better  off  would  they  be,  then  where 
they  are  ?  This  is  the  best  policy  we  can  adopt ;  if  they  will  do 
as  they  should  do,  and  let  lis  alone,  they  can  pass  along  in  safety. 
*  *  *  But,  Gentlemen,  if  Mr.  Buchanan,  actually  means,  as 
he  says,  that  the  citizens  of  Utah  should  have  the  same  privileges 
as  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  all  right;  but  if  I  cock  my 
revolver  and  point  it  desperately  at  your  head,  and  say,  I  mean 
peace ;  my  conduct  looks  rather  suspicious ;  and  while  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan points  at  us  his  artillery,  Minnie  rifles,  and  bayonets,  his 
promise  of  peace  looks  suspicious.  With  draw  your  armies, 
and  that  act  would  cry  louder  for  peace  than  a  thousand  procla- 
mations and  promises.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  peace 
is  intended  while  you  point  yonr  canon  at  our  houses ;  and  while 
they  remain  there  I  have  good  ground  to  suspect  treachery  and 
foul  play.  I  lack  confidence  in  your  words  unless  your  actions 
correspond. 

"From  my  known  disposition  to  avoid  personal  danger, 
(laughter)  my  military  friends  on  my  left,  will  be  but  little  in- 
fluenced by  the  proposals  I  wish  to  submit.  I  propose  to  say  to 
the  army,  walk  in  gentlemen,  select  your  camp  grounds,  and 
fulfil  your  orders.  If  we  take  this  course,  in  what  light  will 
the  nations  view  our  position?  The  result  will  be  that  the  civil- 
ized world  will  say,  the  citizens  of  Utah  are  disposed  for  peace, 
their  desires  are  not  to  come  into  collision  with  the  parent  gov- 
ernment, if  they  can  honorably  avoid  it ;  and  as  to  the  long  list 
of  charges  that  have  been  enumerated  against  us  by  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan in  his  Proclamation,  the  world  will  say,— except  a  few 
party  friends,— Mr.  Buchanan  don't  believe  them  true,  or  he 
would  not  have  pardoned  them  all  indiscriminately;  or  else  he 
does  not  feel  able  to  punish  them;  hut  his  mistaken  policy  dic- 
tated that  charges  grave  and  serious  should  he  enumerated  in  his 
Proclamtion  to  ease  him  down  from  his  awkujard  position  with- 
out bursting.  Instead  of  this  measure  disgracing  us  in  the  eyes 
of  intelligent  men,  it  will  lift  us  higher  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 
I  say  then  let  us  not  reject  these  overtures. 

Elder  Smith  concluded  his  remarks  in  a  paragraph  througli 
which  runs  a  fine  strain  of  irony : 

"As  I  said  before,  I  have  full  confidence  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
will  not  violate  the  pledges  which  he  has  now  made  to  us— unless 
he  fully  believes  that  it  is  for  his  own  interest  so  to  do;  and  in. 
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consequence  of  the  'peculiar'  condition  of  the  Treasury,  I  be- 
lieve that  his  interests  will  not  prompt  him  to  do  so,  during  his 
administration. '  '^^ 


Following  this  speech  there  were  remarks  by  James  Fergu- 
son, and  Gilbert  Clements,  after  which  President  Young  closed 
the  meeting  in  a  speech  which  the  original  notes  of  the  minutes 
characterize  as  "the  finest  effort  of  his  life.''^*  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff says  that  "he  spoke  in  the  power  of  God;  those  Commis- 
sioners heard  the  voice  and  roar  of  the  Lion.''^"  Unfortunately 
the  speech  in  full  U  not  extant.  One  important  passage  is  pre- 
served in  the  minutes  of  the  conference,  bearing  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  matters  by  the  conference : 

"As  to  the  gentlemen  Commissioners,  they  have  no  power  to 
investigate  the  past,  but  (are)  to  inquire  if  we  will  submit  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  oJf  the  United  States.  We  always  have, 
and  always  expect  to."  I  have  no  character— no  pride  to  gratify 
— no  vanity  to  please.  If  a  man  comes  from  the  moon  and  says 
he  will  pardon  me  for  kicking  him  in  the  moon  yesterday,  I 
don't  care  about  it,  I'll  accept  of  his  pardon,  it  don't  affect  me 
one  way  or  the  other.  "^** 

In  concluding  the  conference,  President  Y'oung  called  upon 
William  C.  Dunbar  to  sing  "Zion";  or,  as  stated  in  the  original 
notes  of  the  minutes  of  the  conference,  "0,  Ye  Mountains 
high,""  etc. 


17.     The  speech  complete  will  be  found  in  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  eutr> 
for  June  I2th,  1858,  pp.  639-653. 
18.     Original  notes  of  minutes,  Filed  Documents,  June,  1858. 

19.  Woodruff's  Journal,  Ms.,  entry  for  June   12th,   1858. 

20.  Minutes  of  Conference  with  Commissioners,  in  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms., 
June  I2th,  1858,  pp.  653-4.  Later  at  Provo,  in  remarks  at  a  public  nu-cling.  on  the 
same  subject,  President  Young  said  :  "We  have  no  shirt  collar  dignity  to  suslaui, 
for  we  have  no  character  [i  e.  reputation]  only  such  as  our  friends  and  cneinies 
give  us:  it  is  only  a  shadow  and  we  are  willing  that  they  should  ha\e_thc  shadow, 
and  make  the  name  of  our  President  [Buchanan]  honorable  if  we  can."  Di.scoursc 
at  Provo,  June  27th,  1858,  Dcscrct  News,  Vol.  Vlll,  p.  86. 

21.  See  original  notes  of  minutes,  p.  8,  Church  Documents,  File  of  1858. 
"Zion"  is  a  thrillingly  heroic,  Mormon  song,  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  by 
Elder  Charles  W.  Penrose,  a  young,  active  missionary  in  F.nglaiul,  who  had  not  then 
been  in  Utah  or  America,  but  is  now  (1913)  second  Counselor  \n  the  hirst  1  resi- 
dency of  the  Church.  Two  of  the  stanzas,  and  one  of  the  refrains,  whence  the  song 
gets  its  name,  "Zion,"  follows : 
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At  five  p.  m.  Commissioner  Powell  addressed  a  public  meeting 
in  the  Council  House  on  the  General  Situation  in  Utah,  and  the 
results  of  the  Peace  conference.  No  formal  action  seems  to  have 
been  taken  during  the  conference  on  accepting  President  Bu- 
chanan's Proclamation  of  pardon,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  general  understanding  that  it  was  accepted;  and  upon  that 
vmderstanding  Messrs.  Powell  and  McCuUoch,  on  the  very  even- 
ing the  conference  closed— June  12th— hasten  to  write  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  saying : 

"We  have  settled  the  unfortunate  difficulties  existing  between 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Utah. 
*  *  *  They  will  cheerfully  yield  obedience  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  They  [the  Mormons]  consent 
that  the  civil  officers  shall  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
spective duties.  *  *  *  ]sjo  resistance  will  be  made  to  the  offi- 
cers, civil  or  military  of  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  various  functions  in  the  Territory  of  Utah."-^ 

This  message  was  sent  by  special  express  to  Camp  Scott, 
thence  to  be  forwarded  to  the  east  with  all  speed.  On  the  26th  of 
June  a  more  extended  report  was  made  to  the  War  Department, 
giving  in  some  detail  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference 

"In  thy  mountain  retreat,  God  will  strengthen  thy  feet ; 

On  the  necks  of  thy  foes  thou  shall  tread ; 
And  their  silver  and  gold,  as  the   Prophets  foretold, 

Shall  be  brought  to  adorn  thy  fair  head. 

"Here  our  voices  we'll  raise,  and  we'll  sing  to  thy  praise. 

Sacred  home  of  the  Prophets  of  God ; 
Thy  deliv'rance  is  nigh,  thy  oppressors  shall  die, 

And  the  Gentiles  shall  bow  'neath  thy  rod. 
*    *    *     * 

"O  Zion  !  dear  Zion !  home  of  the  free ; 
In  thy  temples  we'll  bend,  all  thy  rights 
We'll  defend 
And  our  home  shall  be  ever  with  thee." 

Some  months  following  the  Peace  Conference,  Governor  Gumming  told  Presi- 
dent Young  that  Commissioner  Powell  had  said  that  he  would  "never  forget  the 
name  of  Dunbar,  as  Gov.  Young  had  called  upon  him  to  sing  at  the  end  of  the 
Peace  Conference — 'He  sang  a  cotjiic  song.'  Powell  thought  it  was  such  a  ludicrous 
movement,  it  almost  looked  as  though  he  (Young)  regarded  the  conference  as  a 
farce."  (Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  for  Nov.  I2th,  1858,  pp.  1082-3).  Either 
Commissioner  Powell  had  a  strange  sense  of  humor,  or  else  he  had  in  mind  some 
other  song  rendered  during  the  conference  meetings,  of  which  there  were  quite  a 
number. 

22.  Letter  of  Commissioners  to  Secretary  of  War.  House  Ex.  Doc.  3Sth 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  II,  pp.  167-8. 
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and  quite  fairly  representing  the  contentions  of  the   Church 
leaders,  in  which  they  are  represented  as  saying— 

"They  stated  that  they  were  attached  to  the  Constitution  and 
government  of  the  United  States ;  they  spoke  harshly  of  many 
of  the  officials  who  had  held  office  in  the  Territory:  they  spoke 
of  the  wrongs  and  injuries  heretofore  done  them ;  they  said  they 
desired  to  live  in  peace  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  They  denied  that  they  had  ever  driven  any  official  from 
Utah,  or  prevented  any  civil  officers  entering  the  Territory ;  they 
admitted  that  they  burnt  the  army  trains,  and  drove  off  the  cat- 
tle from  the  army  last  fall,  and  for  that  act  theii  accepted  the 
President's  pardon.  All  the  charges  that  had  been  made  against 
them  except  the  one  last  named,  they  denied. "^^ 

On  the  3rd  of  July  the  Commissioners  addressed  a  supple- 
mental report  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  being  a  statement 
of  their  procedure  up  to  that  date— the  eve  of  their  departure 
for  the  east.  Later,  namely  August  the  24,  they  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  at  Washington,  the  official  minutes  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  signed  by  Brigham  Young.^*  These  minutes 
are  of  such  importance  that  they  are  given  here  in  full  with  the 
following  explanatory  note  by  the  Commissioners: 


23.  House  Ex.  Doc.  35th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  II,  pp.  168-172. 

24.  Albert  Carnngton  took  the  minutes  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  J.  V. 
Long  and  Leo  Hawkins  are  named  as  stenographers,  and  reported  the  speeches.  But 
with  the  exception  of  the  speech  of  Geo.  A.  Smith  our  Church  annals  do  not  show 
that  any  of  these  speeches  were  transcribed  from  the  short  hand  notes.  President 
Young,  it  appears,  promised  the  Commissioners  copies  of  tlie  minutes  and  of  their 
speeches;  but  for  some  reason  these  were  not  furnished  the  Commissioners  until 
upon  the  very  eve  of  their  departure.  The  first  draft  of  the  minutes,  with  their 
remarks,  sent  to  the  Commissioners  were  very  unsatisfactory.  Powell  \v<. aid  not 
even  attempt  to  correct  them,  saying  that  the  report  put  language  into  his  mouth  he 
never  used,  and  omitted  many  of  his  most  important  remarks.  He  refused  to  correct 
such  a  document;  but  said  if  a  correct  report  of  his  speeches  were  sent  to  Inni,  also 
the  questions  he  answered,  and  the  speeches  of  the  Mormons  to  which  he  replied 
were  sent  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  Brigham  Young,  he  would  correct  I  he 
report  and  return  it  to  them."  (See  correspondence  to  the  N  \.  Hrniiti,  letter 
dated  at  Salt  Lake  City.  2d  July,  1858.  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  M.S.,  31st  July,  1S58, 
pp  841-2)  Several  consultations  were  had  between  Elder  Carnngton  aiul  llie 
Commissioners,  the  latter  showing  vexation  in  the  matter,  and  great  anxiety  lest 
"the  reports  of  the  conference  would  be  published  without  the  revision  of  their 
speeches.  Carrington  informed  them  that  he  did  not  do  things  111  that  style,  and 
assured  them  that  we  would  not  publish  any  thing  that  was  said  on  that  occasion, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  speakers."  (Sec  History  o  Brigh.un  Young  il/ 
entry  for  July  3d,  .R.SS.  PP-  761-2,  also  pp  7.W  760).  ,I^'"^'">'.  ^^f^'^f' ^'V  .?;;^  ,"^ 
Commissioners  to  President  Young  and  the  matter  of  the  minutes  w.is  -'•'"-;•" 
their  satisfaction.  President  Young  signmg  the  minutes  of  the  '"{V.^ '/'^' "  z'^^' "  1 
upon,  which  were  afterwards  filed  as  official  documents  in  the  War  Department 
at  Washington,  as  stated  in  the  text. 
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Washington,  D.  C, 

August  24,  1858. 

Dear  Sir :  We  have  enclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  a  paper  con- 
taining a  concise  statement  of  what  was  said  in  the  conference 
held  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  June  last, 
which  is  certified  by  Ex-Governor  Brigham  Young,  as  correct. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vants L.  W.  Powell, 

Ben  McCulloch, 

Commissioners  to  Utah." 

Minutes  of  Conference  between  Peace  Commissioners  L.  W. 
Poivell  and  Ben  McCulloch  and  Brigham  Young  and  other  Mor- 
mon Church  leaders  -.—Official. 

In  the  conference  held  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  11th 
and  12th  of  June,  1858,  L.  W.  Powell  and  Ben  McCulloch,  com- 
missioners to  Utah,  and  ex-Governor  Brigham  Young  and  oth- 
ers, touching  difficulties  between  the  United  States  government 
and  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  Governor  Powell  in  be- 
half of  the  Commissioners,  said  in  substance,  as  follows : 

He  stated  the  object  of  the  mission,  and  distinctly  made  known 
the  views  and  intentions  of  the  President  concerning  the  people 
of  Utah.  He  stated  that  the  Commissioners  had  no  power  to 
make  any  treaty  or  compact  with  them.  The  object  of  the  mis- 
sion was  to  make  known  to  the  people  of  Utah  the  policy  the 
President  intended  to  pursue  toward  them,  and  to  induce  them 
to  submit  quietly  and  peaceably  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

He  stated  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  President  to 
see  that  the  authority  of  the  United  States  be  maintained  in 
Utah,  and  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  nation  should 
be  enforced  and  executed  in  this  Territory;  that  the  President 
would  send  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  in  such  numbers,  at  such  times,  and  to  such 
places  in  the  valley  or  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  as  he  might 
think  the  public  interest  demanded,  and  retain  it  there  as  long 
as  he  should  think  the  interest  of  the  United  States  required 
him  to  do  so. 

That  such  military  posts  would  be  established  in  the  Territory 
of  Utah,  and  in  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  should  think  necessary  to  protect  the  emigration  to  and 
from  the  Pacific,  prevent  Indian  depredations  and  to  act  as  a 
posse  cotnitatus  to  enforce  the  execution  of  civil  process  should 
it  be  necessary.    He  said  that  the  object  of  the  President  in  send- 
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ing  a  portion  of  the  army  to  Utah,  was  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  protect  the  civil  officers  of  the  government  in  the 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  their  offices,  that  in  the  event  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Territory  quietly  and  peaceably  submitted  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  would  peaceably 
receive  the  officers  of  the  government  appointed  for  Utah,  and 
permit  them  without  resistance  to  exercise  the  various  functions 
pertaining  to  their  respective  offices,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  the  army  to  be  used  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  civil  author- 
ity. If  they  should  refuse  to  receive  in  a  peaceable  manner  the 
officers  of  the  government,  or  should  in  any  way  resist  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  Territory,  the 
President  would  employ  if  necessary  the  entire  military  power 
of  the  nation  to  enforce  unconditional  submission  and  obedience 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  civil  officers  of  the  Territoiy  were  peaceably  received 
and  no  resistance  made  to  them  in  the  dicharge  of  their  official 
duties,  the  army  then  in  the  Territory,  or  such  portion  of  it  as 
might  hereafter  be  sent  there,  would  only  be  used  to  protect  emi- 
grants and  inhabitants  from  Indian  depredations. 

We  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  President,  in 
sending  a  portion  of  the  army  to  the  Territory  to  deprive  the 
people  of  Utah  of  any  of  their  constitutional  rights,  but  to  see 
that  the  authority  of  the  United  States  was  respected,  the  civil 
officers  protected  and  obedience  yielded  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  as  enjoined  by  the  President  in  his  proclamation;  should 
they  quietly  and  peaceably  submit  to  the  authority  and  laws  of 
this  country,  the  army  would  be  used  as  promptly  to  protect  them 
in  all  their  constitutional  rights  as  it  would  be  to  compel  obedi- 
ence to  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

We  called  their  attention  to  the  ]irochimation  of  the  President 
which  had  been  distributed  among  them. 

We  stated  that  the  President,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  to  cause  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  our  com- 
mon country,  had  deputed  the  Commissioners  to  make  known  to 
them  the  designs  and  intentions  of  the  government,  and  the  poli- 
cy that  would  be  pursued  towards  the  people  of  Utah,  which  we 
had  now  done.  We  stated  that  the  President  asked  nothing  of 
them  but  what  it  was  their  duty  as  good  citizens  to  pcM-fonn, 
and  that  we  trusted  our  mission  would  result  in  the  restoration 
of  peace,  quiet,  and  order  in  the  Territory. 

We  further  stated  that  the  commissioners  had  no  power  to 
give  an  order  to  the  army,  but  that  we  had  conferred  with 
General    Johnston,    and    that   his    army    would    not    march  to 
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the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  until  he  received  infor- 
mation from  us ;  that  we  did  not  know  where  Gen- 
eral Johnston  would  make  his  permament  posts  when  he 
arrived  in  the  valley  of  Salt  Lake.  General  Johnston, 
however,  told  us  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  station  his 
army  in  or  very  near  one  of  their  large  cities ;  that  such  a  loca- 
tion would  be  calculated  to  demoralize  the  anny;  that  he  wished 
to  make  his  permanent  posts  where  wood,  water,  and  grass  were 
abundant.  Governor  Young  expressed  a  desire  that  the  commis- 
sioners would  investigate  certain  charges  that  had  been  made 
against  the  people  of  Utah,  to  wit:  as  to  whether  the  Mormons 
had  killed  Lieutenant  Gunnison's  party  and  Colonel  Babbit,  and 
burned  the  records  and  library  of  the  federal  court,  and  the  truth 
of  the  charges  made  by  Jiadge  Drummond  and  others.  The 
Commissioners  declined  to  go  into  the  investigation  desired  for 
the  reason  that  such  an  investigation  was  not  within  their  in- 
structions, and  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  so  if  they 
desired  it,  for  want  of  evidence  and  time. 

Ex-Governor  Young  and  others  state  that  they  were  and  had 
ever  been  attached  to  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  desired  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet  under  the 
government;  they  denied  all  the  charges  that  had  been  made 
against  them,  except  the  burning  of  the  army  trains  and  driving 
off  the  cattle  from  the  army  last  fall ;  that  they  admitted  and  for 
that  they  accepted  the  President's  pardon;  they  claimed  that 
they  were  more  ardently  attached  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  than  others  who  made  charges  against  them.  LTp- 
on  the  President's  views  and  intentions  being  made  known  as 
set  forth  herein,  it  was  agreed  that  the  officers,  civil  and  military 
of  the  United  States  should  peaceably  and  without  resistance 
enter  the  Territory  of  LTtah,  and  discharge,  unmolested,  all  their 
official  duties. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  July  3,  1858. 

' '  I  have  examined  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  substance  of 
what  was  said  in  the  conference  held  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  Territory,  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  June,  1858,  by  Governor 
Powell  and  Ben  McCulloch,  Commissioners  to  Utah,  and  ex- 
Governor  Young  and  others,  touching  the  difficulties  that  existed 
between  the  United  States  government  and  the  people  of  Utah; 
the  statement  in  writing  examined  bv  me  is  contained  in  six 
pages,  hereto  attached,  and  is,  in  substance  a  correct  synoptical 
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statement  of  what  was  said  in  said  conference ;  the  above  is  cor- 
rect as  far  as  I  can  recollect  at  present. 

(Signed)         BRIGHAM  YOUNG.^s 

Referring  back  to  the  sequence  of  events  at  the  close  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  the  commissioners  not  only  sent  off  their  mes- 
sage to  the  War  Department,  imder  date  of  June  12th,  as  al- 
ready stated,  but  by  the  same  express  they  sent  a  similar  mes- 
sage to  General  Johnston,  with  the  statement  that  the  houses, 
fields,  and  gardens  of  the  people,  joarticularly  in  and  about  Salt 
Lake  City,  were  very  insecure,  and  the  animals  of  the  army 
would  cause  great  destruction  if  the  greatest  care  should  not  be 
observed  in  the  march,  and  in  selecting  camps.  The  people  were 
also  apprehensive  that  after  the  army  had  reached  the  valley  it 
would  not  properly  respect  their  persons  and  property.  The 
Commissioners  had  given  assurances  that  they  would  not  be  mo- 
lested in  these  respects,  but  suggested  to  General  Johnston  that 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, as  it  would  greatly  allay  the  anxiety  of  the  people.  In  reply 
General  Johnston  congratulated  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
successful  termination  of  their  mission,  and  issued  the  suggested 
proclamation  in  which  he  said: 

From  General  Johnston's  Proclamation. 

<<j  *  *  *  assure  those  citizens  of  the  Territory  who,  I 
learn,  apprehend  from  the  armv  ill  treatment,  that  no  person 
whatever  will  be  in  any  wise  interfered  with  or  molested  iu  his 
person  or  rights,  or  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  his  avocations; 
and,  should  protection  be  needed,  that  they  will  find  the  army 
(always  faithful  to  the  obligations  of  duty)  as  ready  now  to  as- 
sist and  protect  them  as  it  was  to  oppose  them  while  it  was  be- 
lieved they  were  resisting  the  laws  of  their  government." 

The  General  announced  to  the  Commissioners  his  intention  of 
leaving  his  encampment  on  Bear  river  on  the  17th  of  June;  his 
expectation  of  reaching  Salt  Lake  City  in  five  days;  and  closed 

25.  House  Ex.  Doc.  35*  Cong.,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  II,  pp.  I75-I77  Very  brief 
minutes  of  the  Conference  with  the  promise  that  "a  full  report  of  the  s.iyings  and 
doings  at  the  conference  will  be  furnished  by  the  reporters  as  soon  as  they  c.in 
transcribe  their  notes"— appears  in  the  Dr^erel  News  of  June  23d.  I«5S.  It  was  tins 
declaration  of  intention  which  made  the  Commissioners  apprehensive  of  the  reports 
of  their  speeches. 
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functions  of  his  oflBce.  His  intention  in  sending  troops  to  this 
valley  was  not  to  despoil  you  of  any  rights,  civil,  political,  or 
religious,  but  to  see  that  the  authority  of  the  nation  was  re- 
spected, and  the  laws  executed  in  this  Territory." 

On  the  side  of  the  duties  of  the  government  to  the  people,  Com- 
missioner Powell  said: 

"I  have  told  you  what  the  government  requires  of  the  people 
of  this  Territory,  and  you  have  told  me  that  you  will  comply 
with  its  requirements.  I  assure  you  now  that  it  will  sustain  you 
in  all  your  constitutional  rights,  will  listen  with  patience  and 
attention  to  the  details  of  any  grievances  of  which  you  may 
complain,  and  will  protect  you  in  all  your  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  national  Constitution,  using  its  military  power  for  that  pur- 
pose, if  necessary.  Should  it  fail  in  these  promises  I  will  be  the 
foremost  to  denounce  it.  I  believe  that  I  express  the  feelings  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  upon  this  subject.  His  de- 
sire is  that  you  will  submit  quietly  to  the  laws.  He  asks  nothing 
more  of  you.  He  has  acted  in  this  matter  according  to  the  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  his  official  oath.  But  I  trust  that  all  is  set- 
tled. I  hope  that  seeds  of  contention  will  not  germinate  among 
the  people  of  this  Territory.  War  is  a  calamity  which  I  ever 
would  avert,  but  if  we  do  ever  come  to  war,  I  hope  it  will  be  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  our  national  flag.  I  want  to  see  our  sol- 
diers facing  the  enemies  of  the  Eepublic,  but  American  fellow 
citizens— never !  If  this  day  the  nation  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  become  involved  in  war,  and  the  government  should  call 
on  the  people  to  fly  to  arms  to  maintain  our  Republican  Union 
and  glory,  /  hope  there  ivould  he  more  than  one  Mormon  Bat- 
talion to  rally  to  battle  for  our  common  country.     (Cheers)." 

The  following  patriotic  sentiment  would  find  warm  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  for  it  was  in  strict  harmony  with  their  own 
principles ; 

"There  is  a  providence  which  has  disentangled  this  country 
from  many  such  difficulties  [i.  e.  such  as  had  arisen  in  the  Utah- 
Federal  misunderstanding].  It  is  God  who  rules  our  des- 
tiny.    *     *     * 

*  *  *  A  nation  badly  governed  would  have  been  incap- 
able of  such  progress.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  any  people, 
here  or  elsewhere,  who  should  hesitate  to  acknowledge  their  loy- 
alty to  that  government  and  its  institutions'?  There  may  occa- 
sionally come  a  little  difficulty,  but  I  tell  you  that  whether  it 
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comes  in  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  or  Utah,  it  will  die  out. 
I  know  there  is  patriotism  enough  in  the  nation  if  any  part  of 
the  people  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws,  to  enforce  submission. 
But  I  believe  there  ought  never  to  be  occasion  for  the  govern- 
ment to  use  force  to  compel  its  children  to  submit.  It  is  a  gov- 
ernment whose  right  to  existence  is  the  love  of  the  people,  and 
if  it  ever  ceases  to  deserve  that  love,  then  farewell  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union  of  the  States."^^ 

The  march  of  the  army  through  Salt  Lake  City  was  made  on 
the  26th  of  June.  General  Johnston  so  managed  his  previous 
day's  march  as  to  enter  the  valley  from  Emigration  Canon 
early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  the  march  to  a 
point  west  of  the  Jordan  river  in  one  day,  and  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  even  for  a  single  enc'ampment  within  the  city  limits. 
The  city  was  deserted,  by  the  Latter-day  Saints  and  their  lead- 
ers, except  for  a  few  guards  left  to  watch  the  passage  of  the 
army,  and  a  number  of  "Gentile  civilians"  who  chose  to  remain. 
The  order  of  the  march  was  as  follows : 

(1)  Brevet  Col.  C.  F.  Smith's  battalion,  constituting  the  ad- 
vance guard ; 

(2)  Tenth  infantry  and  Phelps'  battery; 

(3)  Fifth  infantry  and  Reno's  battery; 

(4)  Co.  Loring's  battalion  of  mounted  rifllemen; 

(5)  Volunteers; 

(6)  Colonel  Cook's  second  dragoons  constituting  the  rear 
guard ; 

Each  command  was  followed  by  its  train  and  a  portion  of  the 
supply  train; 

The  head  quarters  were  with  the  advance.^" 

The  commissioners  rode  with  the  General 's  staff.  The  bands 
played  at  intervals  during  the  day's  march;  other  than  this  and 
the  necessary  noise  of  the  supply  trains  dragging  their  snail 
pace  along  South  Temple  street,  the  march  was  undemonstrative 
and  noiseless;  in  fact  so  marked  was  the  "stillness,"  that  one 
writer  supposed  to  be  a  correspondent  with  the  Expedition  said 
that  it  was  so  profound,  "that  during  the  intervals  between  the 

28.  Dcseret  News,  July  14.  i8s8,  where  the  speech  is  published  in  full 

29.  See   General   Orders   No.  30.     House   Ex.    Doc.  35tl'   CouRrcss    2d   Scss 
Vol.  II,  p.  119;  and  report  of  Gen.  Johnston  to  army  hoadquurters  of  the  28lh  of 
June  from  Camp  "near  Salt  Lake  City,"  /(/.,  p.  121. 
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passage  of  the  columns,  the  ^monotonous  gurgle  of  City  Creek 
struck  on  every  ear."^" 

Col.  Cooke  at  the  head  of  the  2iid  dragoons,  constituting  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Expedition,  "passed  through  the  City  with  his 
head  uncovered,  as  a  token  of  his  respect  for  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion, '  '^"^  and  thereby  further  endeared  himself  to  his  old  com- 
mand. 

General  Johnston  kept  his  promise  as  to  the  good  order  in 
which  the  march  should  be  conducted  through  Salt  Lake  City, 
as  also  in  camping  beyond  its  limits : 

"Not  a  field  was  encroached  upon,  not  a  house  molested,  not  a 
person  harmed  or  insulted,  by  troops  that  had  been  so  harassed 
and  vituperated  by  a  people  now  entirely  at  their  mercy.  By 
their  strict  subordination  they  entitled  themselves  to  the  re- 
spect of  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Mor- 


To  this  word  from  within  the  camp,  should  be  added  the  testi- 
mony of  Brigham  Young,  given  in  Provo,  the  day  following  the 
march  of  the  army  through  the  city: 

"What  is  the  present  situation  of  affairs?  For  us  the  clouds 
seem  to  be  breaking.  Probably  many  of  you  have  already 
learned  that  General  Johnston  passed  through  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  with  his  command  under  the  strictest  discipline.  Not  a 
house,  fence,  or  side  walk  has  been  infringed  upon  by  any  of  his 
command.    Of  course  the  camp-followers  are  not  under  his  con- 


30.  Atlantic  Monthly,  April,  1858,  p.  490.  That  writer  also  gives  the  following 
vivid  description  of  the  march  through  the  city :  "It  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary scenes  that  has  occurred  in  American  history.  All  day  long,  from  dawn 
till  after  sunset,  the  troops  and  trains  poured  through  the  city,  the  utter  silence  of 
the  streets  being  broken  only  by  the  music  of  the  military  bands,  the  monotonous 
tramp  of  the  regiments,  and  the  rattle  of  the  baggage-wagons.  _  Early  in  the 
morning,  the  Mormon  guard  had  forced  all  their  fellow-religionists  into  the  houses, 
and  ordered  them  not  to  make  their  appearance  during  the  day  [an  error  this,  the 
people  long  before  had  left  the  city  as  stated  in  the  text].  The  numerous  flags, 
which  had  been  flying  from  staffs  on  the  public  buildings  during  the  previous  week, 
were  all  struck.  The  only  visible  groups  of  spectators  were  on  the  corners  near 
Brigham  Young's  residence,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Gentile  civilians. 

30'/2.  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  for  June  26th,  1858,  pp.  735-6.  Some- 
•time" later,  when  Col.  Cooke  and  Captain  Marcy  made  a  formal  call  upon  President 
Young  at  his  office,  Heber  C.  Kimball  "blessed"  Col.  Cooke  "for  his  kindness  to  the 
Battalion  boys."    Id.,  entry  for  Aug.  loth,  1858,  p.  923). 

31.  Ibid,  p.  491. 
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trol;  but  so  far  as  his  command  is  concerned  while  passing 
through  the  city,  he  has  carried  out  his  promises  to  the  letter."^^ 

During  the  Peace  Conference,  Cache  Valley,  about  eighty 
miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  was  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  by  the  Church  leaders  as  the  most  desirable 
place  for  the  permanent  location  of  the  army ;  but  it  was  rejected 
because  considered  too  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion, and  Cedar  Valley,  thirty-six  miles  distant  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  west  of  Utah  Lake— from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
ridge  of  mountain  and  some  low  hills  on  the  north— was  selected 
instead ;  and  which  in  a  few  days  the  army  reached  and  began  the 
preparation  of  their  permanent  quarters. 

With  the  marching  of  the  army  into  its  permanent  quarters, 
removed  some  considerable  distance  from  the  settlements  of  the 
Saints,  as  per  agreement,  there  remained  no  longer  any  reason 
why  the  people  should  not  return  to  their  homes,  and  according- 
ly the  announcement  was  made  on  the  30th  of  June,  at  Provo, 
that— 

"All  who  wish  to  return  to  their  homes  in  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  are  at  Liberty  to  do  so." 

President  Brigham  Young  on  that  date,  with  an  escort  of  thir- 
ty men  from  Provo,  commanded  by  Captain  Wm.  Wall,  led  the 
return ;33   and   the  movement  "back  home"   began   along   the 

llrZ  time,   if   the   ^'^-.'^'V-'l/X  u       1    "     es  ma.l"    ma.l.-  .ha,  ci.hc-r  on  the 
I2th  of  June,  was  carried  out.      1  he  usual  "ire  Youur's  rcturu   was  nia.lc  as 

4th  or  5th  of  July     the  dates  -;;^X*  a'^^,'     "    :,  „„„.r^  ,,.f,   I'rovo  at  6  P    M. 
stated  in  the  text- The  First  f'resi.lency  ano  ^^       ^    ^    ^^  j^^j^ 

of  June  30.  and  arrived  at  'he.r  homes  m  Gre^-.^  ,„"_E<Iitorial.  D«Vr<-(  Nrzvs,  Ji.Iy 
IJh.  t£8^is°su:fat'Fi[^reraft:^  L't"'6o've?nor  Cn.min.  and  ,hc  Con,n,.s.oncrs 
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Rabe  Americana 

thacher  autographs  sold— upset  price  for  fine  set  of  signers 
of  the  declaration  not  bid 

The  sale  of  the  autograph  collection  of  the  late  John  Boyd 
Thacher  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  critical  scholar,  bibliographer,  and  au- 
thor, was  made  Oct.  30-31,  1913,  at  the  Anderson  Company's 
auction  rooms.  By  order  of  Mrs.  Thatcher  the  fine  set  of  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  offered  as  one  lot  at 
an  upset  price  of  $25,000,  but  as  this  amount  was  not  bid,  the 
set  was  withdrawn. 

An  important  document  signed  by  the  Comte  de  Frontenac, 
Governor  of  New  France,  dated  Montreal,  Sept.  16,  1693,  was 
bought  by  Dodd  &  Livingston  for  $700.  It  is  a  certificate  of 
bravery  given  to  the  Sieur  de  Lespinay  in  rallying  the  French 
soldiers  against  the  British  and  the  Iroquois  Indians  in  August, 
1691,  during  "King  William's  War." 

The  same  bidders  obtained  for  $750  a  folio  broadside  publi- 
cation of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  printed  by  John 
Dunlap  in  Philadelphia  during  the  evening  of  July  4,  1776.  It 
was  the  first  broadside  publication  of  this  document.  Only  about 
ten  extant  copies  are  known. 

An  interesting  letter  of  John  Adams,  dated  Quincy,  Nov.  2, 
1815,  in  which  he  says  "the  history  of  the  United  States  never 
has  been  written  and  never  can  be  written,"  went  to  Joseph  F. 
Sabin  for  $41.  Dodd  &  Livingston  paid  $30  for  a  short  auto- 
graph document  signed  by  Richard  Bellingham,  Governor  of 
New  England,  and  George  D.  Smith  gave  the  same  amount  for 
a  letter  of  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellomont,  Colonial  Governor 
of  New  York. 
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A  document  dateJ  Plymouth,  June  4,  1679,  and  signed  by  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  second  son  of  Gov.  William  Bradford,  and  John 
Alden,  the  hero  of  the  "Priscilla  legend,"  went  to  Mr.  Smith  for 
$260.  He  also  paid  $140  for  a  deed  of  sale,  Nov.  7,  1728,  signed 
by  William  Bradford,  the  first  printer  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  $42.50  for  a  letter  of  the  Comte  de  Chami,  naval  offi- 
cer under  Francis  I. 

Mr.  Smith  gave  $55  for  a  letter  of  George  Clarke,  Governor 
of  New  York;  $100  for  two  letters  of  Cadwalader  Golden,  dated 
respectively  "Fort  George,  New  York,  June  6,  1762,"  and  "Fort 
George,  New  York,  ^larcla.  3,  1765,"  and  $43  for  a  document 
signed  by  Edward  Hyde,  Lord  Cornbury,  another  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State. 

G.  P.  Wetmore  gave  $85  for  a  letter  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Gerhard  &  Co.,  $200  for  a  letter  of  Gov.  Benjamin  Fletcher  of 
New  York,  and  Dodd  &  Livingston  $72.50  for  a  letter  of  Gov. 
Joseph  Dudley  of  Massachusetts.  The  same  firm  paid  $75  for  a 
letter  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  Governor  of  New  York,  and  $90  for 
a  letter  of  John  Hancock. 

The  original  deed  for  the  purchase  of  Rensselaerswyck  Man- 
or from  the  Indians,  in  1630,  signed  by  Peter  Minuit,  first  Direc- 
tor General  of  New  Netherlands,  was  sold  for  $1,710,  to  George 
D.  Smith.  The  document  is  in  Dutch  and  written  on  vellum.  Tt 
was  Peter  Minuit  who  purchased  Manhattan  Island  from  the 
Indians.  The  same  bidder  obtained  for  $220  an  autograph  let- 
ter of  Pierre  le  Moyne,  Sieur  d'Tber\nlle,  founder  of  Louisiana 
who  visited  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  March,  1699,  where 
he  built  Fort  Biloxi,  the  first  post.  The  letter  is  dated  LaRo- 
chelle,  Aug.  15,  1699,  and  in  it  he  speaks  of  returning  to  America. 
For  another  letter  of  his  Mr.  Smith  paid  $110,  and  for  a  letter 
of  Joseph,  brother  of  d'Hu'rville,  $.86. 

A  document  dated  May  7,  1679,  and  signed  l)y  Tjouis  Jolliet, 
the  explorer,  who  was  with  Marquette,  the  first  white  man  to 
reach  the  Mississippi  River,  went  to  Mr.  Smith  for  $425.  A 
patent  of  land,  dated  May  27,  1643,  and  signed  by  Willcm  Kieft, 
Governor  of  the  New  Netherlands,  brought  $195. 

A  deed  of  transfer,  dated  Qiu'bec,  Nov.  20,  1683,  signed  by 
Sieur  de  T^a  Salle,  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Sinitli  for  $340,  and 
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Alexander  McNutt,  The  Colonizer 

By  Ajithur  Wentworth  Hamilton  Eaton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.C. 

I 

IN  early  annals  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  many  notices 
are  to  be  found  of  a  remarkable  and  hitherto  rather  myste- 
rious person  known  commonly  as  "Colonel"  Alexander 
McXutt.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  western  Virginia  to  Nova 
Scotia,  but  in  western  Virginia  local  history  also  we  are  con- 
fronted with  occasional  statements  concerning  this  man.  Mc- 
Nutt was  reared  in  Virginia,  his  parents,  of  the  Scotch-Irish  race, 
having  probably  brought  him  from  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania  at 
about  the  age  of  five  years.  Of  the  family  from  which  he  and 
his  brothers  sprang  we  have  almost  no  knowledge,  it  was  one 
of  the  many  thrifty  Scotch-Irish  families  that  came  out  to  Penn- 
sylvania between  1728  and  1740,  and  scattering  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Chester,  Lancaster,  Cumberland,  and  York,  and  multiply- 
ing rapidly  there,  at  last  spread  over  wider  areas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  penetrated  into  more  southern  colonies,  where  wild, 
unbroken  forests  still  remained.  In  the  successive  migrations 
from  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania  there  were  many  families  named 
AleNutt,  McNaught,  McNitt,  and  McKnight,  and  one  of  these, 
the  Christian  name  of  whose  head  was  possibly  Alexander,  after 
1732,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  pioneer  John  Lewis  and  his 
brawny  sons,  with  sturdy  courage  travelled  south  into  that  wide 
Virginia  region  known  as  the  Comity  of  Orange,  west  of  the 
Blue  Kidge,  and  there,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen, 
cleared  a  farm  and  began  life  anew.     In  1738  the  county  of 
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Augusta  was  organized  from  the  county  of  Orange,^  and  from 
Waddell's  "Annals  of  Augusta  County"  we  learn  that  by  this 
time  in  the  great  Shenandoah  Valley  county,  the  Scotch  Irish 
had  become  very  numerous,  families  existing  there  bearing  the 
names,  among  others,  of  Alexander,  Anderson,  Bell,  Brecken- 
ridge,  Buchanan,  Caldwell,  Campbell,  Craig,  Crawford,  Cunning- 
ham, Davison,  Dickinson,  Dunlap,  Hays,  Herison,  Kerr,  Lewis, 
McNutt,  Patton,  Stuart,  and  Thompson.  Of  these  people  in  gen- 
eral, we  know  that  no  better  stock  has  ever  been  transplanted  to 
our  shores,  they  wei'e  plain,  frugal,  hardy,  intelligent  farmers 
and  artisans,  full  of  courage,  dominated  by  the  Calvinistic  faith, 
willing  and  able  to  endure  hardships,  and  bound  to  produce  men 
who  should  by  and  by  come  to  places  of  high  control  in  American 
life.  Of  the  McNutt  family  in  the  beginning  we  know,  as  we 
have  said,  almost  nothing.  The  eleventh  governor  of  Missis- 
sippi, Alexander  Gallatin  McNutt,  born  in  1801  or  1802,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  great-grandson  of  its  founder,  and  whatever  the 
first  name  of  the  Virginia  pioneer  may  have  been,  it  is  clear  that 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  one  of  his  sons.^ 

The  first  notice  of  any  kind  we  have  of  the  man  known  as 
"Colonel"  Alexander  McNutt  is  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Staunton,  the  capital  of  Augusta  county,  Virginia,  in 
1750.  In  the  laying  out  of  that  town,  the  historian  Joseph  A. 
Waddell  informs  us,  "Alexander  McNutt  purchased  for  three 
pounds  the  lot  of  forty-eight  poles  adjoining  and  east  of  the  pres- 
ent jail  lot,  where  the  Bell  Tavern  afterwards  stood.  "^  That 
the  buyer  of  this  lot  was  ' '  Colonel ' '  McNutt  seems  evident  from 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Waddell  that  "while  living  in  Nova  Scotia 
in  1761  McNutt  executed  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing  his 
brother  John  to  sell  and  convey  his  real  estate, ' '  in  pursuance  of 
which  instrument,  "John  McNutt,  on  August  16,  1785,  conveyed 
to  Thomas  Smith,  in  consideration  of  £110,  lot  No.  10  in  Staun- 


1.  One  historian  that  we  have  seen  says  that  it  was  organized  in  174S. 

2.  A  vokime  called  "Genealogies  and  Reminiscences,"  published  in  Chicago 
in  1897,  attempts  a  genealogical  sketch  of  the  Virginia  McNutt  family,  but  a  com- 
parison of  this  sketch  with  facts  we  shall  give  as  our  paper  proceeds  will  show 
the  Chicago  author's  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the  family. 

3.  "Annals  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  from  1726  to  1871,"  by  Joseph  Addi- 
son Waddell,  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  published  by  C.  Russell  Cald- 
well. Staunton,  Va.,  1902,  p.  72. 
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ton,  which  was  purchased  by  Alexander  in  1750  for  £3,  as  stated 
on  page  72."* 

The  second  notice  we  have  of  Alexander  McNutt  is  in  con- 
nection with  an  attempted  raid,  by  order  of  Governor  Dinwiddie 
of  Virginia,  on  a  remote  village  of  Shawnee  Indians  on  the  Ohio 
river,  in  1756.  In  this  obscure  expedition,  which  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  ' '  Sandy  Creek  Expedition, "  as  a  young  militia 
lieutenant,  or  probably  captain,  McNutt  took  part,  our  knowledge 
of  this  fact  coming  from  established  Virginia  local  tradition  and 
from  an  evident  casual  mention  of  McNutt  in  a  letter  of  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie,  in  which  the  latter,  relating  the  preparations 
made  for  the  expedition  says:  "One  Capt.  McMett^  and  some 
others  proposed  some  men  on  a  voluntary  subscription."  The 
chief  command  of  this  expedition  had  been  given  by  the  governor 
to  a  certain  Major  Andrew  Lewis,  probably  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
pioneer  John  Lewis,  and  tradition  has  it  that  during  its  progress 
McNutt  kept  a  journal  in  which  he  commented  unfavorably  on 
his  superior  officer's  judgment  and  skill.  Sometime  after  the 
event  he  handed  his  journal  to  the  governor,  and  when  Major 
Lewis  knew  of  the  facts  he  was  so  angry  that  on  next  meeting 
McNutt  in  the  street  of  Staunton,  he  attacked  him  and  the  two 
had  a  knock-down  fight.**    Whether  this  public  quarrel  between 

4.  Annals  of  Augusta  County  (1902),  p.  230.  It  is  said  further,  p.  231,  that 
John  McNutt,  brother  of  Alexander,  "settled  on  North  River,  Rockbridge."  This 
IS  a  mistake,  in  1765  he  settled,  as  a  blacksmith,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia  he  thereafter  lived   until  his  death. 

5.  The  spelling  "McMett,"  in  Dinwiddie's  letter,  may  be  a  mistake  of  the 
printer.  At  any  rate  the  reference  seems  to  show  that  Dinwiddie  had  only  a  slight 
acquaintance  with   McNutt. 

6.  In  Alexander  Scott  Withers'  "Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare,"  first  pub- 
lished in  Clarksburg,  in  northwestern  Virginia,  in  1831,  describing  the  "Sandy 
Creek  expedition"  against  the  Shawnees,  the  author  says :  "In  Captain  Alexander's 
company,  John  M'Niitt,  afterwards  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  a  subaltern. 
.  .  .  A  journal  of  this  campaign  was  kept  by  Lieutenant  M'Nutt,  a  gentleman  of 
liberal  education  and  fine  mind.  On  his  return  to  Williamsburg  he  presented  it  to 
Governor  Fauquier,  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in  the  executive  archives.  In  this 
journal  Colonel  Lewis  was  censured  for  not  having  proceeded  directly  to  the 
Scioto  towns.  .  .  .  This  produced  an  altercation  between  Lewis  and  M'Nutt, 
which  was  terminated  by  a  personal  encounter."  Captain  Paul,  Withers  says,  had 
proposed  to  cross  the  Ohio  river,  invade  the  towns  on  the  Scioto,  and  burn  them, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  This  proposal  McNutt  supported,  but  Lewis  overruled. 
Withers'  "Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare"  was  in  part  based  on  some  earlier  news- 
paper sketches  by  Hugh  Paul  Taylor.  It  was  edited  and  annotated  by  Reuben  Gold 
Thwaites,  and  republished  in  Cincinnati  in  1895.  See  for  the  account  above,  this 
new  edition,  pp.  81-86.  Commenting  on  the  Sandy  Creek  expedition,  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Waddell,  the  Virginia  historian,  says:  "As  much  doubt  remains  in  regard  to  many 
facts  connected   with   this   famous  expedition   as   surrounds  the  wars  between   the 
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Lewis  and  McNutt  occurred  in  1756  or  1757  we  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
McNutt 's  leaving  Virginia  and  coming  north  to  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire.  How  soon  after  the  quarrel  he  did  come 
north  we  cannot  tell,  but  in  September,  1758,  we  tind  him,  then 
probably  aged  about  thirty,  living  among  his  Scotch-Irish  coun- 
trymen in  the  town  of  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  the  earliest 
of  whom  had  landed  in  Boston  from  Ireland  in  1718.  What  his 
occupation  in  Londonderry  was,  or  for  what  purpose,  precisely, 
he  had  come  north  we  have  no  facts  to  show,  but  on  the  26th  of 
September  of  the  year  given  above,  as  one  of  a  group  of  seventy- 
one  "freeholders  and  inhabitants"  of  Londonderry,  he  signs  a 
memorial  of  thanks  to  his  Excellency  Benning  Wentworth,  Esq., 
governor,  for  not  permitting  an  increase  of  tavern  licenses  to 
be  granted  the  town." 

How  much  time  may  have  elapsed  after  this  before  McNutt 's 
military  ambition  led  him  to  apply  to  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  employment  in  the  Massachusetts  militia  service  we 
cannot  tell,  but  in  the  Council  recoi'ds  of  this  colony  of  the  year 
1759  we  suddenly  come  on  the  following  entry:  "Advised  and 
consented  that  a  warrant  be  made  out  to  the  Treasurer  to  pay 
unto  Captain  Alexander  McNutt  and  company  the  simi  of  eighty- 
Greeks  and  Trojans.  Various  writers  state  that  the  expedition  took  place  in  I7S7, 
and  that  the  men  were  recalled  when  near  the  Ohio  river,  by  order  of  Governor 
pauquier.  but  the  Dinwiddle  papers  show  that  it  occurred  early  in  1756,  and  that 
the  survivors  returned  home  more  than  two  years  before  Fauquier  became  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia.  To  this  day.  however,  the  number  of  men  led  out  into  the 
wilderness  by  Lewis  is  uncertain,  and  also  how  many  companies  there  were  and 
who  commanded  them."  Mr.  Waddell  also  says:  "The  person  referred  to  by  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle  as  'one  Captain  McMett'  was  no  doubt  Alexander  McNutt,  a 
subaltern  officer  in  Captain  Alexander's  company.  He  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
purchaser  of  a  town  lot  in  Staunton.  It  is  stated  that  Lieutenant  McNutt  kept  a 
journal  of  the  campaign,  which  he  presented  to  Governor  Fauquier,  when  the  latter 
came  into  office,  and  which  was  deposited  in  the  executive  archives  at  Williamsburg. 
In  this  journal  the  writer  reflected  upon  the  conduct  of  Major  Lewis,  which  led  to 
a  personal  affray  between  Lewis  and  McNutt  in  Staunton."  If  McNutt's  journal 
ever  existed  nothing  whatever  is  now  known  of  its  fate.  See  "Annals  of  Augusta 
County,  Virginia,"  by  Joseph  Addison  Waddell. 

7.  New  Hampshire  State  Papers  (Town  Papers),  Vol.  9.  See  index.  The 
name  here  signed  "Alexander  McNutt"  can  reasonably  be  no  other  than  that  of 
the  Virginia  Captain,  for  no  other  person  of  the  McNutt  name  can  be  found  in  or 
near  Londonderry  at  this  date.  As  we  have  elsewhere  intimated,  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  examine  Virginia  local  records,  but  it  would  seem  incontestable  that 
the  Alexander  McNutt  of  the  Sandy  Creek  expedition  and  the  town  of  Staunton 
was  the  Nova  Scotia  colonizer.  If  it  were  not  for  the  notices  of  him  in  Virginia 
we  should  suppose  that  when  he  appeared  first  in  New  Hampshire  he  had  newly 
arrived  from  Ireland.  If  he  came  from  Virginia,  as  we  suppose  he  did,  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  believing  that  after  he  began  to  colonize  Nova  Scotia  he 
induced  his  three  brothers  and  his  sister  to  remove   from  Virginia  also. 
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one  iDounds,  nineteen  shillings  and  seven  pence  (to  each  person  or 
order  the  sum  respectively  due),  for  their  service  at  Pemaquid 
[Maine]  from  the  2nd  day  of  October,  1759,  to  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1760."*  On  a  later  page  of  the  same  volume  of  Records  we 
find  recorded  a  warrant ' '  for  payment  to  Alexander  McNutt  and 
company,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds,  six- 
teen shillings,  and  one  penny  (to  each  person  or  order  the  sum 
resiDeetively  due)  for  their  service  in  the  i^ay  of  the  Province,  to 
discharge  the  muster  roll  beginning  the  28th  day  of  April,  1760, 
and  ending  the  30th  day  of  November  following.  To  Captain 
Alexander  McNutt  the  sum  of  nineteen  pounds,  three  and  two- 
pence, for  sending  supplies  to  the  men.  Amounting  on  the  whole 
to  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  pounds,  nineteen  and 
threepence.**  In  one  of  the  vohmies  of  the  unprinted  IMassachu- 
setts  Archives  that  record  the  military  sei-vices  of  Massachusetts 
troops  before  the  Revolution,  under  date  of  December  8,  1760, 
we  find  McNutt  swearing  to  the  accuracy  of  an  account  of  £491. 
19..3.,  ' '  for  pajTiient  of  a  party  of  thirty- two  men  belonging  to  a 
company  of  Provincials  under  his  charge,"  who  had  enlisted 
April  28,  1760,  for  Fort  Cumberland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  had 
sensed  to  November  30,  1760.'"  Accompanying  this  charge  is  a 
muster  roll  giving  the  names  of  the  men  and  the  amount  of  wages 
due  each.  Several  of  the  company  were  from  Windham,  New 
Hampshire,  one  of  the  "Windham  men  being  Samuel  Clyde,  who 
later  became  a  colonel  and  saw  service  in  the  Revolution  on  the 
American  side."  Clyde's  wages  were  £12.3.0.,  and  it  seems  that 
he  did  not  return  from  Nova  Scotia  with  McNutt  and  the  rest  of 
the  company,  but  remained,  probably  at  Halifax.  Curiously,  in 
some  miscellaneous  unprinted  "Suffolk  Court  Records,"  in  Bos- 
ton, we  find  it  recorded  that  January  1,  1761,  Clyde,  then  in  Hali- 
fax, sued  McNutt  in  Boston  for  a  debt  of  £21.3.0.,  due  him,  and 
attached  a  chest  of  McNutt 's.  In  the  Inferior  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Clyde  obtained  a  judgment  against  McNutt,  and  with- 
out legal  protest  McNutt  paid  the  debt.'-     The  Windham  men  in 

8.  Massachusetts  Council  Records,  unprinted.  Volume  14,  p.  289. 

9.  Massachusetts  Council  Records,  Vol.   14,  p.  293. 

10.  Massachusetts    Archives,    Vol.   98,   pp.    146,   221. 

11.  Morrison's  History  of  Windham,  New  Hampshire,  p.  60. 

12.  Suffolk  SS.  George  the  Third  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.  To  the  Sheriff  of  Our 
County  of  Suffolk,  his  under  Sheriff  or  Deputy  Greeting:     We  command  you  to 
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this  company  of  McNutt's,  the  History  of  Windham  says,  all 
served  at  Fort  Cumberland.  In  the  Council  Records  of  Massa- 
chusetts, under  date  of  November  29,  1760,  stands  a  warrant  for 
the  payment  to  Captain  Alexander  McNutt  of  sixteen  pounds, 
sixteen  shillings,  to  discharge  his  account  for  the  passage  of  him- 
self and  twenty-seven  men  from  Halifax,  at  two  dollars  each^^ 
In  the  Massachusetts  Archives  are  also  two  undated  bills  of 
McNutt's,  one  for  the  sum  of  £1.12.6.,  for  having  enlisted  five 
men  and  an  ensign  for  the  total  reduction  of  Canada,  and  one  for 
the  sum  of  £10.10.8.,  for  payment  of  a  company  of  sixty  men  and 
a  lieutenant,  that  he  had  raised  for  the  reduction  of  Canada,  "out 
of  Colonel  Osgood's  regiment."  The  sixty-one  names  in  the 
billeting  roll  accompanying  this  charge  are  plainly  written,  and 
many  of  them  prove  to  be  Scotch-Irish  names,  some  of  whom, 
from  New  Hamj^shire  towns,  we  find  among  the  first  gi'antees 
and  settlers  in  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  directed  thither,  as  is  well 
known,  by  McNutt." 

The  last  record  of  McNutt  in  the  military  archives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  dated  December  6,  1760.  At  this  date  McNutt  ren- 
ders an  account  to  the  General  Court  for  his  expenses  in  making 
two  journeys  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in 
quest  of  deserters;  for  David  Robinson's  expenses  in  travelling 
to  Bedford  and  Framingham  for  deserters ;    for  payment  to 

attach  the  goods  or  estate  of  Alexander  McNutt,  gentleman,  now  residing  in 
Boston  in  sd.  county,  to  the  value  of  thirty  pounds,  and  for  want  thereof  to  take 
the  body  of  the  said  Alexander  (if  he  may  be  found  in  your  precinct)  and  him 
safely  keep,  so  that  you  have  him  before  our  Justices  of  Our  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  next  to  be  holden  at  Boston  within  and  for  our  said  county  of 
Suffolk  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April  next,  then  and  there  in  our  said  court  to 
answer  unto  Samuel  Clyde  of  Hallifax  in  our  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  yeoman,  in 
a  plea  of  the  case  for  that  the  defendant  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  January  cur- 
rent, at  Boston  aforesaid  being  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  twenty-one 
pounds  and  three  shillings  for  that  sum  which  the  Defendant  before  that  had 
received  at  two  different  times,  viz.,  twelve  pounds  and  three  shillings  at  one  time 
of  Harrison  Gray  and  the  rest  before  that,  and  in  consideration  thereof  the 
Defendant  though  requested  has  not  paid  them  but  neglects  to  pay  it  to  the 
damage  of  the  said  Samuel  Clyde  as  he  saith,  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  which 
shall  then  and  there  be  made  to  appear,  with  other  damages  and  have  you  there 
this    writ   with   your   doings   therein. 

"Witness,  Eliakim  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  at  Boston  this  lO  day  of  January,  in  the 
1st  year  of  our  reign.     Annoque  Domini,  1761.     Middlecott  Cook,  Clerk." 

On     the     back     of     this     warrant     is     endorsed :  "Suffolk,     January     16, 

1761.  Then  and  by  virtue  of  this  writ  I  attached  a  Chest  of  the  Defendant  and 
would  have  left  him  a  Summons  but  the  Defendant  paid  the  plaintiff  his  demand. 
Benjamin  Cudworth,  Deputy  Sheriff."  Below  is  Clyde's  receipt:  "I  acknowl- 
edge the  above  to  be  true.     Witness  my  hand.  Samuel  Ci.vde." 

13.  Massachusetts  Council  Records,  Vol.   14.  p.  291. 

14.  Massachusetts  Archives,  Vol.  98,  pp.   146,   147. 
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James  Cowan  and  Moses  Blaisdell,  "as  per  account;"  for  the 
payment  of  the  passage  of  one  of  his  soldiers  to  Halifax;  and 
for  the  payment  of  a  clerk  who  had  made  up  his  muster  roll.^° 

In  1755,  as  the  world  knows,  occurred  that  pitiful  tragedy,  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  the  Nova  Scotia  governor.  Colonel  Charles  Law- 
rence, with  the  authority  of  the  crown  issued  two  proclama- 
tions'^^ offering  the  recently  depopulated  and  hitherto  unsettled 
lands  in  the  fertile  Acadian  province  freely  to  settlers  of  British 
stock.  That  these  proclamations  should  have  stirred  the  imagi- 
nation of  McNutt  as  they  stirred  the  ambition  of  thousands  of 
native  New  Englanders,  who  accepted  their  terms  and  trans- 
ferred themselves  and  their  belongings  to  Nova  Scotia,  is  not  at 
all  strange,  McNutt,  with  more  than  the  usual  ambition  of  ener- 
getic young  manhood  was  looking  for  worlds  to  conquer,  and  the 
alluring  possibility  of  making  himself  a  great  colonizer  and 
peopling  the  fair  province  by  the  sea  with  families  of  his  own 
race  soon  began  to  fire  his  restless  brain.  It  was  not  until  seven 
months  after  Lawrence's  second  proclamation,  however,  that  he 
presented  himself  to  the  governor  and  council  in  Halifax  as  de- 
siring to  assist  emigration  to  the  province.  In  the  meantime  a 
good  many  agents  representing  considerable  groups  of  New 
England  people  who  had  read  the  proclamations  and  were  seri- 
ously contemplating  removal  to  Nova  Scotia,  had  arrived  at  Hali- 
fax and  been  received  by  the  government.  According  to  the 
careful  memorial  of  the  Committee  of  Council  to  the  English 
Lords  of  Trade,'*^  McNutt  came  first  to  Halifax  in  the  month  of 
August,  1759,  and  applied  to  Governor  Lawrence  for  grants  of 
land  "for  himself  and  sundry  persons  his  associates,"  and  his 
recjuest  was  met  by  a  written  engagement  of  the  Governor  to 
have  one  township  set  apart  for  him  at  Port  Roseway,  in  what  is 
now  the  county  of  Shelburue,  at  the  extreme  southwestern  end  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  six  townships  in  the  district  of  Cohequid,  in 
what  is  now  Colchester  County,  on  or  near  Cohequid  Bay  and 
along  the  Slmbenacadie  river,  with  leave  to  settle  families  in 


15.  Massachusetts    Archives,   Vol.    98,   p.    222. 

isyi-  The  dates  of  the  issuing  of  these  proclamations  were  respectively,  Octoher 
12,  1758,  and  January  11,  1759.  See  Eaton's  History  of  King's  County,  Nova  Scotia, 
p.  60. 

16.  This  memorial  is  given  as  an  appendix  to  the  present  paper. 
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thirty-five  "rights"  in  the  township  of  Granville,  in  Annapolis 
County.  McNutt's  visit  at  this  time  could  not  have  lasted  long, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  again  in  Halifax  until  April, 
1760,^"^^  when  he  took,  as  we  believe,  the  little  company  of  thirty- 
two  soldiers  to  the  province  to  serve  for  a  few  months  in  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Cxmiberland.  At  that  time  he  produced,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  say,  a  list  of  six  hundred  subscribers  who  had 
engaged  with  him  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia,  among  these,  no  doubt, 
the  names  of  the  men  who  soon  after  became  grantees  in  the 
Nova  Scotia  township  of  Truro,  in  Colchester  County.  The  first 
Truro  grantees  number  by  actual  count,  fathers  and  their  yoimg 
sons  together,  only  eighty-two,  and  this  substantiates  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council's  statement  that  of  McNutt's  six  hundred  sub- 
scribers only  fifty  families  came  to  Nova  Scotia. 

McNutt's  first  successful  efforts  at  colonizing  Nova  Scotia 
were  made  among  his  friends  in  the  Scotch- Irish  colony  at  and 
near  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire.  On  his  movements  as  a 
militia  captain,  and  the  organizer  of  the  New  Hampshire  com- 
pany which  settled  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1761,  interesting  side- 
lights are  thi'own  by  the  Diary  of  Hon.  Matthew  Patten  of 
Bedford,  New  Hampshire.^'^  It  has  been  questioned  whether 
McNutt  was  really  the  organizer  of  this  company,  but  certain 
entries  in  this  Diary  show  plainly  that  he  was.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Truro  colony  and  one  other,  the  Essex  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, group  of  families  that  in  1762  settled  Maugerville,  on 
the  St.  John  River,  in  what  is  now  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick,^® in  spite  of  McNutt's  own  ambitious  claims  that  he  had 
been  instriunental  in  bringing  to  Nova  Scotia  virtually  all  the 
New  England  people  who  settled  in  the  province,  we  have  not 

iGVs.  A  careful  examination  of  the  Council  Books  at  Halifax  shows  that  Nov. 
3,  1760,  is  the  earliest  date  on  which  McNutt  is  mentioned  in  these  records.  At  this 
date  it  is  said  that  McNutt  petitions  the  Council,  as  the  late  Governor  of  the 
Province  had  promised  him  land  at  Cobequid,  Shubenacadie,  and  Port  Roseway  on 
the  Cape  Sable  shore,  on  condition  that  he  would  procure  settlers,  to  give  him  all  the 
help  this  body  could. 

17.  "Diary  of  Matthew  Patten  of  Bedford,  N.  H.,  from  1754  to  1799,"  pub- 
lished   in    igo.v 

18.  Archdeacon  Raymond's  History  of  the  River  St.  John,  chapters  1.3  and 
16,  and  his  first  monograph,  pp.  81-83.  In  his  "St.  John  River,"  chapter  13  (p. 
277),  Dr.  Raymond  says:  "Lieut. -Governor  Belcher  in  1763  complained  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  of  McNutt's  'percipitate  and  unjustifiable'  act  in  sending  so  large 
a  body  of  settlers  to  the  River  St.  John  without  previous  notice  or  indeed  any 
suspicion  of  such  a  measure  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia." 
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the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  any  one  of  the  other  town- 
ships peopled  by  New  Englanders  in  any  measure  owed  its  set- 
tlement to  him.  Even  with  the  settlement  of  Onslow,  the  adjoin- 
ing township  to  Truro,  whose  people  came  largely  from  towards 
the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  we  find  no  evidence  that  Mc- 
Nutt  had  anything  whatever  to  do.^®  At  this  period  of  his  life, 
as  indeed  throughout  his  whole  career,  McNutt  kept  himself 
pretty  closely  identified  with  the  Scotch-Irish  race,  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  as  early  as  November,  1760,  he  tells  the  Nova  Sco- 
tia Council  that  he  has  already  sent  a  vessel  to  the  North  of  Ire- 
land to  bring  out  settlers  from  there,  and  that  he  soon  intends 
to  go  to  Ireland  himself.^^  In  the  beginning  of  1761,  even  before 
his  New  Hampshire  colony  had  sailed  for  Truro  he  did  go  to  Eng- 
land, with  a  letter  from  Lieutenant-Governor  Belcher  recommen- 
iug  him  as  a  proper  agent  to  bring  over  settlers  from  Ireland. 
From  that  country,  the  October  following,  he  brought  to  Halifax 
a  company,  which  he  himself  represents  as  "near  four  hundred 
persons,"  but  which  Lieutenant  Governor  Belcher  in  the  year 
that  they  came  speaks  of  as  "upwards  of  two  hundred,"  and 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  in  1766  gives  as 
' '  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. '  '-^  In  November,  1762,  he  brought 
out  from  Ireland  a  smaller  group,  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  which  number  in  his  memorial  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
read  March  23,  1763,  he  likewise  characteristically  exaggerates 
to  "near  four  hundred. "-- 

Returning  soon  to  England  McNutt  remained  abroad  until  the 
autumn  of  1764,  his  occupation  in  the  interval,  he  says,  being 
' '  sending  away  French  Protestants  to  America. ' '  What  he  really 
was  doing  or  how  he  managed  to  live,  is  a  mystery  to  us,  but  dur- 
ing the  time  the  new  scheme  evidently  formed  in  his  mind  of 
inducing  Pennsylvania  Scotch-Irislimen  and  perhaps  others  to 
remove  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1764  he  recrossed 
the  ocean  to  Philadelphia.     Like  other  ' '  promoters ' '  he  naturally 

ig.     See    Eaton's    "Settlement    of    Colchester    County,    Nova    Scotia,"    in    the 
Transactions   of   the   Royal    Society   of   Canada    for    1912. 

20.  Archdeacon   Raymond's   first   monograph,   p.  64.     It   is  not   likely   that   he 
had  really  sent  a  vessel  to  Ireland  at  this  early  period  of  his  colonization  schemes. 

21.  Archdeacon    Raymond's    first    monograph,   p,   69,    and    the    Report    of    the 
Committee   of    Council,    in   the   appendix. 

22.  The    Report   of   the    Committee    of    Council    gives    the    number    as    about 
a    hundred    and    fifty. 
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went  first  with  his  project  to  conspicuous  men,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  then  at  home,  was  probably  one  of  the  first 
persons  he  approached.  What  his  representations  to  Franklin 
and  other  Philadelphia  gentlemen  of  influence  were  we  can  easily 
conjecture,  for  McNutt  never  minimized  his  own  authority  or 
presented  his  schemes  in  a  less  alluring  light  than  the  facts  war- 
ranted. That  in  some  way,  in  the  course  of  his  brief  negotiations 
with  Franklin,  he  became  liable  to  the  latter  for  money,  we  have 
evidence  in  letters  from  Franklin's  business  associate  in  Wood- 
bridge,  New  Jersey.  In  a  letter  of  November  23,  1764,  Parker 
mentions  "Colonel  McNott,"  and  in  another  of  January  14,  1765, 
he  says :  "I  was  returned  from  Pennsylvania  before  your  let- 
ter from  the  Capes  came  up,  wherein  you  mention  Mr.  Nott's 
affair.  I  upon  the  notice  you  wrote  about  it,  wrote  to  Dunlap 
and  Mr.  Nott— the  latter  of  which  informed  the  other  that  he  had 
agreed  to  pay  you,  and  that  those  orders  were  gone  home ;  that 
however  he,  Mr.  McNott,  agreed  to  give  you  a  bond  for  the 
money  due,  which  if  paid  in  England  could  be  afterwards  taken 
up,  which  bond  he  executed  and  sent  to  me,  so  I  give  Dunlap 
credit  for  it.  This  I  hope  will  be  agreeable  to  your  instructions 
or  intentions.  The  sum  is  £48.4.10.,  payable  ye  first  of  May 
next.2^  In  the  "Draft  Scheme"  of  his  autobiography  Mr.  Frank- 
lin has  the  item,  "Grant  of  Land  in  Nova  Scotia,"  but  the 
autobiography  is  not  carried  far  enough  to  give  any  mention  of 
the  obtaining  of  the  grant.  The  Grant  Books  at  Halifax,  how- 
ever, inform  us  that  on  the  31st  of  October,  1765,  a  grant  of 
100,000  acres  was  given  at  Peticodiac,  to  Alexander  McNutt, 
Matthew  Clarkson,  Edward  DufiSeld,  Gerardus  Clarkson,  John 
Nagle,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Anthony  Wayne,  John  Hughes,  John 
Cox,  Jr.,  Isaac  Caton,  John  Relfe,  James  Caton,  William  Smith, 
Hugh  Neal,  Thomas  Barton,  William  Moore,  Joseph  Richardson, 
John  Hall,  William  Craig,  Jobina  Jacobs,  John  Bayley,  and  Ben- 
jamin Jacobs.  On  the  same  date  another  grant  of  100,000  acres 
on  the  Eiver  St.  John,  was  given  to  almost  the  same  group  of 
men,  Benjamin  Franklin  among  them. 

Accompanied  by  several  prominent  Philadelphians,  no  doubt 


23.     Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1902,  Second  Series 
Vol.  '16,  pp.    195,    196. 
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from  the  group  whose  names  we  have  just  given,  in  March,  1765, 
as  both  McNutt  himself  and  the  Committee  of  Council  relate, 
McNutt  arrived  in  Halifax.  In  one  of  his  wordy  memorials  he 
declares  that  he  brought  with  him  ' '  a  great  number  of  families, ' ' 
but  the  Committee  of  Council  in  their  categorical  statement  of 
McNutt 's  services  to  the  Province  mention  no  such  company 
though  they  say  that  "another  Association  from  Philadelphia, 
who  had  contracted  with  the  Government  to  settle  a  Township 
at  Sepody,  sent  a  ship  about  this  time  with  twenty-five  families, 
agreeable  to  their  contracts,  seated  them  on  their  lands,  fur- 
nished them  with  stock,  materials  for  building  and  farming,  and 
have  supported  with  provision  ever  since,  in  ivhich  Colonel  Mc- 
Nutt Jiad  no  kind  of  concern  whatever."  The  only  other  emi- 
grants that  we  know  of  from  Pennsylvania  to  Nova  Scotia  were 
six  families  who  arrived  at  Pictou  in  the  Hope,  from  Philadel- 
phia, June  10,  1765,  to  settle  on  the  so-called  "Philadelphia 
Grant."  Of  these  a  family  of  Harrises  remained  permanently 
in  the  province,  as  did  also  a  family  of  Pattersons,  but  concern- 
ing the  others  we  are  not  infoiTaed.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
been  due  to  McNutt 's  influence  that  these  families  came.-* 

With  regard  to  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  McNutt  from 
Philadelphia  to  Halifax,  the  Committee  of  Council  further  say: 
These  gentlemen  "informed  the  Government  that  Colonel  Mc- 
Nutt had  assured  them  that  his  Majesty's  Instructions  to  the 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  dated  the  20th  of  May,  1763,  directing 
the  terms  of  settlement  to  be  granted  to  the  settlers  he  had  intro- 
duced into  this  province  from  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  included 
them  and  all  others  whom  he  should  introduce,  and  promised  that 
they  should  have  lands  on  those  terms,  which  was  not  only  deceiv- 
ing those  people,  but  also  created  many  difficulties  for  the  Gov- 
ernment here,  and  those  gentlemen  declared  that  they  would  have 
no  further  concern  with  Colonel  McNutt,  and  accordingly  made 
their  applications  to  Government  without  taking  any  notice  of 
him." 

We  have  here,  no  doubt,  the  exact  facts  concerning  the  emi- 
gration of  Pennsylvanians  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1765,  except  that 
the  Association  sending  the  twenty-five  families  may  possibly 

24.    Rev.   Dr.   Patterson's  "History  of  Pictou,   Nova  Scotia,"  and  Campbell's 
"The   Scotsman   in   Canada."   pp.   94-99. 
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have  been  formed  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  interest  aroused 
in  Nova  Scotia  by  the  elforts  of  McNutt.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen,  if  so  many,  of  the  twenty- 
five  families  remained,  for  we  have  Mr.  Franklin's  authority  for 
saying  that  most  of  the  Pennsylvanians  who  came  to  the  Prov- 
ince, "with  great  complaints  against  the  severity  and  length  of 
the  winters,"  before  long  returned  to  the  middle  states."^ 

In  this  comparatively  unimportant  migration  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians to  Nova  Scotia  in  1765,  we  reach  the  extremest  limit  of 
McNutt 's  success  in  colonizing  Nova  Scotia.  His  own  claims  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade  concerning  the  number  of  people  he  had 
brought  to  the  Province  widely  transcend  the  facts,  it  is  clear 
now  that  the  various  groups  he  had  brought  or  induced  to  come, 
limit  themselves  to  the  New  Hampshire  colony  that  settled 
Truro,  the  two  groups  he  himself  led  from  Ireland  in  1761  and 
1762,  respectively,  the  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  people  he 
influenced  to  come  to  Maugerville  in  1762,  about  fifty  people  who 
came  from  Ireland  to  join  their  old  friends  and  neighbors  in  the 
province,  in  1765,-'^  and  the  very  few  i3ermanent  settlers  who  may 
have  been  influenced  by  him  to  come  from  Pennsylvania  in  1765. 

In  1911  an  able  Canadian  historian,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Ray- 
mond, LL.  D.,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Canada  a  remarkable  monograph  on  "Colonel  Alexan- 
der McNutt  and  the  Pre-Loyalist  Settlements  of  Nova  Scotia."-" 
In  the  archives  at  Ottawa  Dr.  Raymond  found  copies  of  a  large 
number  of  papers  relating  to  McNutt  and  his  colonization 
schemes  during  the  seven  years  from  1759  to  1766,  and  in  his 
monograph  he  has  given  us  the  main  facts  of  McNutt 's  tangled 
negotiations  with  the  Nova  Scotia  Government  and  the  Lords 
of  Trade  in  England  in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes  during 
those  years.  At  first  the  government  showed  him  great  favor, 
for  settlers  for  the  province  were  strongly  desired,  and  McNutt 
made  representations  that  seemed  to  promise  a  speedy  occupation 


25.  "The  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Collected  and  Edited,  with  a  Life 
and  Introduction,"  by  Albert  Henry  Smyth,  New  York,   1907,  Vol.  5,  p.  508. 

26.  See  the  statement  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in  the  Appendix. 

27.  In  1912,  Archdeacon  Raymond,  having  in  the  meantime  discovered  some 
of  the  facts  that  we  have  embodied  in  this  paper,  published  in  the  "Transactions." 
Another   shorter  monograph  on  McNutt,   which  considerably  modified  the  first. 
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of  a  great  part  of  the  unsettled  Nova  Scotia  land.  Very  soon, 
however,  the  colonizer  began  to  complain  bitterly  of  obstruction 
to  his  plans,  and  until  he  finally  retired  from  the  field  he  pursued 
a  course  of  loud  recrimination  against  the  government  that  we 
believe  to  have  been  largely  unwarranted  and  to  give  evidence 
chiefly  that  he  was  possessed  of  an  unbalanced  mind.  It  is 
strongly  our  opinion  that  the  Nova  Scotia  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil spoke  truly  when  they  finally  declared  with  warmth  that  the 
obstruction  to  his  plans  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that 
Colonel  McNutt  so  persistently  complained  of,  was  chiefly  due  to 
his  own  "intemperate  zeal  and  exorbitant  demands,"  and  that 
the  Government  had  been  disposed  to  show  him  "the  indulgence 
and  kind  treatment  that  any  reasonable  man  could  properly 
desire."  Of  the  Government's  willingness  to  give  proper  assist- 
ance in  any  reasonable  effort  to  settle  the  province  we  need  no 
further  assurance  than  the  fact  that  between  the  first  of  June 
and  the  last  of  October,  1765,  to  McNutt  and  his  brothers  and 
large  groups  of  men  whom  the  colonizer  represented  as  intend- 
ing to  settle  in  the  province  and  for  whom  he  claimed  to  be  act- 
ing, the  governor  and  council  granted  the  enormous  sum  of  about 
a  million  and  three-quarters  acres  of  land.  That  McNutt's 
claims  concerning  the  number  of  people  who  had  empowered  him 
to  act  for  them  in  obtaining  grants  were  greatly  exaggerated, 
seems  to  us  certain  from  the  fact  that  before  1812  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  these  huge  grants,  because  of  the  absence  of  set- 
tlers, by  formal  escheatment  was  once  more  restored  to  the 
crown^''"'^ 

A  remarkable  feature  of  McNutt's  character,  indeed,  was  his 
tendency  to  make  exaggerated  claims.  This  is  nowhere  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  declarations  he  makes  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade  of  service  he  had  actually  rendered  in  the  matter  of  col- 


27V2.  The  appearance  of  McNutt's  own  name  on  a  great  many  of  the  grants 
in  question  is  explained  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  wc  believe  trutlifully, 
to  have  been  due  to  the  Government's  conscientious  desire  to  do  McNutt  no 
injustice  in  its  apportionment  of  lands.  Not  always  satisfied  with  his  conduct, 
and  finally  altogether  distrusting  the  man,  they  yet  recognized  "his  apparent 
zeal  for  settling  the  vacated  lands"  in  the  Province,  and  as  they  conceived  that  it 
might  in  some  measure  primarily  be  owing  to  him  tliat  various  groups  of  men  had 
applied  for  land,  which  persons  if  they  should  become  settlers  would  prove  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  young  colony,  thought  it  only  "just  and  right"  that  his 
name  should  be  included  in  grants  to  all  "associations"  with  whom  he  appeared 
in   any  way  to  have  been  concerned. 
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onizing  Nova  Scotia.  Before  us  lie  four  memorials,  of  the  many 
which  in  the  course  of  his  efforts  to  colonize  he  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  Lords  of  Trade,-*  in  which  McNutt  makes  state- 
ments that  are  truly  astounding.  In  1760,  he  says,  he  procured 
about  one  thousand  families,  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia,  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  has  employed,  he 
states,  at  great  expense  more  than  thirty  agents,  in  ten  different 
provinces  to  prosecute  the  colonization  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  he 
has  an  agent  at  Halifax  to  attend  to  his  business  there.  He  has 
settled  in  the  Province  two  thousand  families,  including  a  num- 
ber of  German  families,  and  he  has  contracts  for  settlement  with 
six  thousand  families  more.  In  March,  1765,  he  took,  he  says, 
"a  great  number  of  families"  from  Pennsylvania  to  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  he  adds  that  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  had 
been  appointed  to  represent  "many  thousand  families  who  had 
engaged  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia."  He  is  able  and  ready  to 
introduce  into  the  province  any  number  of  people  from  other 
American  colonies,  or  Protestants  from  Germany  and  France. 
The  expenses  he  has  incurred  in  his  vast  undertakings  have  been 
enormous,  and  the  damages  he  has  sustained  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
Government's  bad  treatment  of  him  have  reached  startling  fig- 
ures. The  real  facts  of  this  strange  man's  services  to  the  colon- 
ization of  Nova  Scotia,  as  we  have  shown,  are  not  now  diflBcult  to 
make  out,  and  many  of  these  statements  of  his  are  so  grossly 
at  variance  with  facts  that  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  a  person 
who  could  so  boldly  make  them  can  properly  be  regarded  as  sane. 
At  the  time  when  MeNutt  said  he  had  settled  a  thousand  families 
in  Nova  Scotia  there  were  only  about  five  hundred  families  in 
all  the  townships."*  Not  only  from  the  plain  statements  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  but  influenced  by  many  other  considera- 
tions we  say  without  hesitation  that  with  the  removal  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Massachusetts,  as  with  the  Connecticut  and 

28.  These  Memori_  s  bearing  the  Expective  dates  of  reception  by  the  Lords 
of  Trade  of  January  19,  March  18,  and  March  23,  1763,  and  April  17,  1766,  as 
well  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  read  November  6,  1766  (See 
Appendix),  in  which  McNutt's  charges  are  indignantly  refuted  and  his  actual 
services  to  the  Province  categorically  and  with  due  acknowledgment  set  forth, 
were  copied  at  Ottawa  by  Archdeacon  Raymond,  and  have  very  generously  been 
lent    by   him    for   use    in    preparing   this    paper. 

29.  Archdeacon    Raymond's   first   monograph,   p.   63. 
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Rhode  Island,  settlers  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  1760  and  1761,  McNutt 
had  not  the  slightest  connection.  That  he  was  ever  concerned  or 
had  any  marked  influence  in  sending  to  any  part  of  America  large 
numbers  of  German  or  French  Protestants  we  do  not  believe.^"^ 
That  he  had  ever  directed  to  Nova  Scotia  any  German  families 
at  all  we  have  seen  no  evidence  of.  His  assertion  that  he  had 
brought  to  Halifax  in  1765  a  great  number  of  families  from 
Pennsylvania  we  know  to  have  been  false.  The  plain  truth 
about  the  man  and  his  statements  is  without  doubt  told  in  the 
indignant  memorial  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  refutation  of 
his  exaggerated  claims  of  service,  and  his  fierce  charges  against 
the  Government,  jDresented  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  August, 
1766.  "Upon  the  whole,"  says  the  memorial,  "the  Committee 
of  His  Majesty's  Council  are  of  the  opinion  the  memorial  of 
Colonel  Alexander  McNutt  addressed  to  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers for  Trade  and  Plantations  is  almost  and  altogether  false  and 
scandalous,  that  the  facts  are  misrepresented,  and  his  complaints 
without  just  grounds."  "That  the  obstruction  Colonel  McNutt 
complains  of  from  the  rulers  in  this  province  since  the  death 
of  Governor  Lawrence  have  proceeded  from  his  own  intemperate 
zeal  and  exorbitant  demands."  "That  the  great  expense  incur- 
red by  Colonel  McNutt  in  pursuing  his  scheme  of  making  set- 
tlements in  this  province  cannot  be  charged  to  any  obstruction 
he  met  with  from  the  Government  here  in  any  respect,  nor  can 

30.  "A  rather  curious  proposition,"  says  Archdeacon  Raymond,  "was  made  by 
McNutt  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  early  in  1763.  McNutt  offered  at  four  weeks' 
notice  to  provide  vessels,  properly  fitted  and  victualled,  to  transport  foreign  Pro- 
testants without  any  cost  to  the  Government,  to  South  Carolina,  on  consideration 
that  he  should  receive  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  embarked,  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  acres  of  land  on  the  Island  of  St.  John  (Prince  Edward  Island)."  "The 
Lords  of  Trade  were  not  disposed  to  grant  so  large  a  quantity  of  land  on  the 
Island  of  St.  John  to  one  individual,  as  it  might  tend  to  a  monopoly  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest.  They  therefore  offered  the  Colonel  the  grant  of  a  tract 
in  Nova  Scotia,  free  from  the  payment  of  quit  rents  for  ten  years,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  he  should  carry  to  Carolina.  In  consequence  of  the 
engagements  entered  into,  McNutt  at  the  close  of  the  year  submitted  a  me- 
morial to  the  Lords  of  Trade  stating  that  he  was  entitled  to  10,000  acres  of  land 
and  desired  to  have  a  grant  on  each  side  of  Indian  Bay,  in  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton,  with  Cape  Sherburne  and  other  such  parts  as  he  might  choose  upon 
Spaniard's   Bay  or  Harbour."     Archdeacon  Raymond's  first  monograph,  p.  84. 

If  McNutt  was  entitled  to  the  10,000  acres  he  claimed,  i,  e.  fifty  acres  for 
every  person  he  had  taken  or  directed  to  South  Carolina,  then  the  number  of  his 
emigrants  would  have  been  two  hundred.  Regarding  this  alleged  enterprise  we 
can  only  say  that  no  history  of  South  Carolina  we  have  seen  makes  any  mention  of 
if,  and  with  so  many  other  false  statements  of  McNutt's  before  us  we  have  no 
faith  that  McNutt  here  tells  the  truth.  The  whole  matter,  as  Archdeacon  Ray- 
mond  says,   is   indeed   most   extraordinary. 
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we  tell  how  it  arose  that  Colonel  McNutt,  though  often  called 
upon  for  that  purpose,  never  produced  vouchers  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  one  shilling,  except  he  means  some  accounts  from  his 
agents,^^  not  signed  by  them  and  otherwise  very  blind  and  imper- 
fect." "That  after  inquiry  we  cannot  find  any  agent  Colonel 
McNutt  ever  had  at  Halifax,  unless  he  means  some  one  of  his 
creditors  of  whom  he  borrowed  money,  and  at  his  going  away 
deposited  in  his  hands  sundry  securities  that  he  had  taken  from 
the  settlers  he  brought  into  this  province  for  payment  of  their 
passages. "  "  And  we  could  wish  that  the  great  concern  Colonel 
McNutt  expresses  at  being  under  the  necessity  of  mentioning 
anything  in  the  least  tending  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  man's 
character,  had  in  any  degree  prevented  his  departure  from  truth 
and  decency,  his  reflections  on  that  head  being  altogether  without 
either." 

"The  year  1766,"  says  Archdeacon  Raymond,  "witnessed  the 
decline  of  Alexander  McNutt 's  fortunes.  His  plans  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Irish  immigration,  which  at  one  time  looked  so  prom- 
ising, had  been  frustrated  by  the  action  of  the  ministry  in  Eng- 
land. He  had  ceased  to  be  a  middleman  between  the  immigrants 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nova  Scotia  government.  He  had  quar- 
relled with  Governor  Wilmot  and  his  council  at  Halifax.  In  con- 
sequence he  seems  to  have  concluded  it  best  to  retire  to  Port 
Roseway  and  do  what  he  could  to  promote  his  settlement  there. "" 
From  the  beginning  of  his  negotiations  with  the  Nova  Scotia 
Government  McNutt  seems  to  have  had  a  special  liking  for  the 
coimtry  bordering  on  what  is  now  Shelburne  harbor.  This  har- 
bor is  indeed  a  beautiful  and  spacious  one,  and  so  attractive  did 
it  prove  at  a  later  time  that  when  in  1783  the  New  York  Loyalists 
determined  to  remove  to  some  part  of  Nova  Scotia  it  was  here 
that  they  planned  to  settle  and  did  for  a  time  locate.  In  1759  the 
Nova  Scotia  government  had  promised  McNutt  a  township  at 
Port  Roseway,  but  it  was  not  until  1765  that  a  grant  at  this  place 
was  actually  given  him.  On  the  26th  of  September,  1765,  a  me- 
morial from  him  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Hali 
fax  asking  for  a  grant  at  Port  Roseway  in  order  that  he  miglit 

31.  Who    the    "more    than    thirty"    agents    McNutt    says    he   had    in    various 
colonies    were   we    should   much    like   to    know. 

32.  Archdeacon   Raymond's   first   monograph,  p.   95. 
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found  there  a  township  to  be  called  by  the  extraordinary  name 
New  Jerusalem.  This  petition  was  granted  and  on  the  15th  of 
October  the  grant  was  formally  made  out  and  McNutt  entered 
into  possession  of  an  immense  tract  of  land,  containing  roughly 
one  hundred  thousand  acres,  including  islands  lying  south  of  the 
tract.^^  Of  these  islands  the  most  important  was  the  large  island 
at  the  mouth  of  Shelburne  Harbor  which  still  bears  the  name 
" McNutt 's  Island,"  and  here  McNutt  himself,  we  presume  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Benjamin,  built  a  house  in  which 
Benjamin  evidently  lived  until  near  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
to  which  Alexander  in  the  intervals  of  his  wandering  frequently 
returned.^*  Of  McNutt 's  efforts  to  settle  his  township,  New 
Jerusalem,  we  have  found  no  records  whatever,  but  careful  study 
of  the  early  history  of  Shelburne  County  has  made  certain  the 
fact  that  he  brought  at  least  one  family,  that  of  his  brother  Jo- 
seph, to  a  spot  on  the  mainland  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Island,  called  Point  Carleton  or  Round  Bay.  That  he  may  have 
induced  a  few  other  families  to  settle  in  the  township  is  quite 
possible,  for  in  1786,  as  we  shall  later  see,  one  or  two  men  in  the 
Shelburne  tax  list  are  designated,  as  was  the  widow  of  Joseph 
McNutt,  "old  settlers."  The  period  of  McNutt 's  ownership  of 
his  hundred  thousand  acres  at  Port  Roseway  was,  however,  very 
short.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1768,  to  satisfy  an  execution  of 
Henry  Ferguson,  a  merchant  of  Halifax  town,  against  McNutt, 

33.  This  tract  is  described  as  "100,000  acres  near  Cape  Negro  River."  Crown 
Land  register,  Vol.  7,  fol.  18.  In  this  Akins  Prize  Essay,  in  manuscript,  in  King's 
College  Library,  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson  minutely  describes  the 
boundaries  of  this  Port  Roseway  grant,  as  "beginning  at  the  first  Lake  in  Cape 
Negro  River  and  running  from  thence  N.  33°  15'  West  and  measuring  ten  miles, 
then  N.  66°  15'  Kast  till  it  meets  with  the  line  beginning  at  the  falls  of  Green 
River  and  running  North  },t,°  15'  West,  and  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  South 
East,  and  West  by  the  Harbour  and  River  of  Cape  Negro,  together  with  all  the 
Islands  South  of  said  limits,  containing  in  all  about  100,000  acres."  "A  short 
time  after  this  [the  giving  of  the  grant],"  sayS  Mr.  Robertson,  "he  [McNutt] 
asked  leave  of  the  Government  at  Halifa.x  to  allow  the  first  settlers  who  should 
arriv^  at  Port  Roseway  to  settle  on  the  vacant  lands  in  the  Townships  of  Bar- 
rington  and  Yarmouth,  together  with  a  small  island  called  Cape  Negro  Head." 
Archdeacon  Raymond  says :  "In  one  of  his  later  memorials  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  McNutt  speaks  of  having  laid  out  a  tract  of  land  at 
Port  Roseway,  near  Cape  Sable,  on  which  he  proposed  to  build  a  city,  a  plan  of 
which  he  submits,  and  prays  their  Lordships  to  obtain  for  him  a  charter  for 
establishing  and  confirming  the  said  city  in  its  rights  and  privileges.  He  proposed 
to   call    the    city    New    Jerusalem." 

34.  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson  says  that  in  1871,  when  he  wrote  his  prize  essay 
on  Shelburne  "the  site"  of  McNutt's  house  (by  which  he  probably  means  traces  of 
the    foundation  J    were    still    to    be    seen. 
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the  provost  marshal  (sheriff)  of  Halifax  County  "set  off,  made 
over,  and  sold"  to  Ferguson  this  whole  enormous  tract.  On  the 
9th  of  March,  1771,  the  sheriff  gave  a  formal  deed  of  the  prop- 
erty to  Hon.  Benjamin  Gerrish  of  Halifax,  the  township  of  New 
Jerusalem  having  been  put  up  at  auction  by  this  ofiScer  and  sold 
for  Ferguson's  benefit  to  the  highest  bidder.  For  his  newly  ac- 
quired property  Mr.  Gerrish,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  mer- 
chants of  Halifax,  gave  the  not  inconsiderable  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  currency.  In  the  Halifax  Gazette,  three 
years  after  Mr.  Gerrish 's  death,  which  took  place  in  1772,  the 
Port  Roseway  grant  entire  was  repeatedly  advertised  to  be  sold 
at  auction,  by  the  executors  of  his  estate.  That  it  was  never 
transferred  to  any  other  person,  however,  seems  clear  from  the 
absence  of  the  record  of  any  such  transfer  in  the  Halifax  deeds.^' 
After  the  Loyalists  came  to  Shelburne,  or  about  the  time  of  their 
coming,  it  became  necessary  to  distribute  the  Port  Roseway  land, 
and  whether  with  or  without  recompense  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Ger- 
rish, if  the  estate  still  held  it,  the  property  was  formally  es- 
cheated, the  instrmnent  of  escheat  declaring  that  the  original 
grantee  had  never  fulfilled  the  conditions  under  which  he  had 
obtained  the  grant,  he  having  neither  paid  quit  rent  nor  settled 
the  required  number  of  families  on  his  land.^®  After  1768,  as 
we  know,  no  part  of  the  island  properly  belonged  to  McNutt  or 
his  brother,  but  as  his  brother  Joseph  and  whatever  other  set- 
tlers he  had  introduced  into  the  township  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  land  on  which  they  had  been 
placed,  so  he  and  his  brother  were  permitted  still  to  occupy  the 
upper  end  of  the  island,  where  their  house  stood.  To  that  island, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  wandering,  McNutt  no  doubt  occasionally 
returned,  but  his  brother  Benjamin  probably  stayed  there,  farm- 
ing and  fishing  most  of  the  time.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1785,  the 
island  (which  Archdeacon  Raymond  says  in  some  of  the  early 
plans   is  called  "Roseneath")    was  distributed  among  thirty- 

35.  The  facts  given  here  have  been  gleaned  from  the  registers  of  deeds  in 
Halifax  and  from  the  Halifax  Gazette.  In  the  advertisement  in  the  Halifax 
Gazette  the  land  is  described  as  formerly  granted  to  Alexander  McNutt,  "but 
lately  the  property  of  Benjamin  Gerrish."  The  auction  was  to  take  place  at  the 
house    of    Mr.   John    Rider   in    Halifax. 

36.  The  record  of  escheatment  of  this  property  may  be  seen  in  the  Crown 
Land  Office  in  Halifax,  but  the  endorsement  has  nothing  to  show  that  money 
was  paid  the  Gerrish  estate  when  the  land  was  taken  by  the  crown. 
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eight  proprietors,  thirty-seven  of  these  receiving  fifty  acres 
apiece,  the  thirty-eighth,  Benjamin  McNutt,  no  doubt  in  consider- 
ation of  his  having  lived  there  so  many  years,  receiving  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.^'  When  we  come  to  speak  more  definitely  of  Ben- 
jamin McNutt  we  shall  see  that  in  his  will  he  bequeathed  his 
property  on  the  island  to  his  "friend"  Martin  McMutt,  cooper, 
probably  of  Shelburne  town. 

During  the  twelve  years  between  1766  and  1778,  Alexander 
McNutt  lived  probably  much  of  the  time  on  the  island  where  he 
and  his  brother  had  their  house,  but  he  was  a  restless  spirit, 
and  moreover  he  had  interests  in  other  parts  of  the  province, 
notably  Truro,  and  in  this  township  we  sometimes  find  him, 
among  the  Archibalds  and  others  whom  he  had  directed  from 
Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  in  1761.  In  1771  McNutt  is  reck- 
oned in  a  census  of  Truro  as  living,  a  single  man,  in  Truro,  and 
on  the  8th  of  May  of  that  year  we  find  him  executing  in  Truro 
a  deed  of  two  rights  (a  thousand  acres)  he  had  received  in  Lon- 
donderry, Colchester  County,  to  his  "loving  son  Samuel  Archi- 
bald McNutt  of  Truro,  surveyor."  To  an  historian  unacquainted 
with  McNutt 's  eccentricities  this  extraordinary  deed  would  be  a 
puzzling  document,  for  McNutt  is  believed  never  to  have  mar- 
ried, and  the  history  of  Truro  shows  no  such  person  living  there 
at  any  time  as  Samuel  Archibald  McNutt.  The  deed  begins: 
"I  Alexander  McNutt,  Esqr.,  of  Jerusalem  Pillgrim,"  and  states 
that  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  love  and  affection  he  has  and 
bears  towards  his  loving  son,  he  gives  and  grants  freely  and 
clearly  and  of  his  own  good  will  and  mere  motion,  to  Samuel 
Archibald  McNutt  the  land  in  Londonderry  he  had  received  by  a 
grant  from  Government,  October  31,  1765.  Instead  of  "Samuel 
Archibald  McNutt,  surveyor,"  the  person  intended  in  this  deed 
was  undoubtedly  Samuel  Archibald,  surveyor,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-eight,  whose  father,  David  Archibald,  was  one  of  the 
Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  settlers  whom  McNutt  had  di- 
rected to  Truro.  The  deed  is  executed  before  David  Archibald, 
as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  witnessed  also  by  David  Archibald, 

jp.  See  Archdeacon  Raymond's  first  monograph,  pp.  95,  96,  and  manuscript 
records  in  Shelburne.  Dr.  Raymond  speaks  of  a  plan  of  the  island  preserved  at 
Ottawa,  which  is  marked  "Survey'd,  laid  out,  and  granted  Benjamin  McNutt  and 
i?7  others."     The  number  is  properly  37. 
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and  that  McNutt  should  have  given  young  Archibald,  apparently 
seriously,  a  name  to  which  he  had  not  the  least  claim,  and  which 
would  of  course  make  the  deed  to  him  valueless  is  to  be  as  lit- 
tle understood  as  many  other  freaks  of  this  curious  man.  Mc- 
Nutt's  land  at  Londonderry,  which  if  we  remember  rightly  com- 
prised the  only  other  individual  grant  besides  Port  Roseway, 
with  which  the  Nova  Scotia  Government  endowed  the  colonizer, 
like  the  Port  Roseway  grant  to  him,  was  finally  seized  by  the 
Sheriff  for  debt,  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  1776,  the  creditor, 
James  Fulton,  of  Colchester  Coimty,  sold  it  all,  except  sixty 
acres  of  marsh,  which  was  ' '  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chig- 
anoise, "  to  a  group  of  Colchester  men.** 

Whatever  McNutt 's  chief  interests  were  between  the  time 
that  he  ceased  his  colonization  schemes  and  his  leaving  Nova  Sco- 
tia in  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  evident  that  he 
did  not  cease  to  annoy  the  Government  with  rash  and  unwar- 
ranted acts.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1769  Attorney 
General  Nesbitt  informed  the  Council  that  McNutt  had  "par- 
celled out  land  to  several  persons,  pretending  to  have  authority 
imder  the  King's  sign  manual  to  settle  all  imgranted  lands  in 
the  province.  On  this  it  was  ordered  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  prosecute  McNutt,  and  that  a  proclamation  should  issue 
forbidding  unauthorized  occupation  of  land  and  cutting  timber 
imder  penalties. '  '*®  So  far  as  we  know  the  ordered  prosecution 
was  never  carried  out,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  McNutt, 
learning  of  the  order  of  Council  felt  it  wise  to  desist  from  the 
particular  offensive  acts  of  which  the  Attorney  General  had  com- 
plained. 

II 

In  the  early  summer  of  1778,  McNutt  left  Port  Roseway  on  a 
vessel  for  Boston,  in  which  city  he  took  up  his  residence  and  at 
once  began  a  new  species  of  activities.  He  was  apparently  never 
so  happy  as  when  memorializing  governmental  bodies,  and  he 
had   no    sooner   reached   Boston   than   he   began   a    series    of 

38.  These  facts  have  been  discovered,  like  the  facts  concerning  the  Port 
Roseway  grant,  in  the  registers  of  deeds  in  HaHfax,  Truro  registers  also  furnish- 
ing  important   information    concerning   the    latter   grant. 

39.  Records  of  the  Council,  quoted  also  by  Murdoch  in  his  History  of  Nova 
Scotia. 
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appeals  to  the  Massachusetts  Council,  complaining  of  the  robbery 
of  his  house  at  Port  Roseway  by  a  party  of  "armed  ruffians" 
from  a  Boston  privateer  called  the  Congress,  on  the  preceding 
22nd  of  June,  and  begging  that  the  Council  would  give  hun  re- 
dress. His  brother,  he  says,  was  with  him  when  the  robbery  was 
committed  and  like  himself  had  suffered  violence  at  the  robbers ' 
hands.*"  As  soon  as  the  scoundrels  left,  he  tells  the  Council,  he 
had  .departed  for  Boston,  and  he  relates  that  on  his  passage 
thither,  in  a  small  vessel,  he  had  been  seized  by  a  British  frigate 
but  had  afterwards  been  released  and  set  on  shore.  From  what- 
ever point  he  landed  he  had  proceeded  in  a  whaleboat  to  Fal- 
mouth, Maine,  from  which  place  he  had  continued  his  journey  to 
Boston  on  foot."  In  his  memorials  he'  declares  strongly  his 
sympathy  with  the  American  revolutionists  and  challenges  ' '  even 
Enmity  itself"  to  produce  one  single  instance  in  which  he  has 
"deviated  from  the  Resolves  of  Congress"  since  the  year  1774. 
Before  he  left  Nova  Scotia,  he  complains,  he  had  been  deprived 
(he  means,  no  doubt,  by  the  Government  )of  property  worth 
forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  probably  much  more  having 
likewise  been  taken  from  him  since  he  came  away.  A  certain 
Dr.  Prince,  he  says,  "with  others  of  like  kind,"  had  applied  to 
Britain  for  his  lands,  and  for  his  life,  representing  him  as  dis- 
affected to  the  crown,  which  application  had  been  supported  by 
the  Governor  and  Coimcil. 

Almost  immediately  after  he  reached  Boston  he  also  began  a 
series  of  appeals  to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
imploring  that  body  to  take  steps  to  draw  Nova  Scotia  into  the 
Revolution.  The  people  of  this  maritime  province,  he  claimed, 
were  anxious  to  get  free  from  Britain's  rule  and  would  thank- 
fully receive  any  assistance  in  securing  their  freedom  that  Con- 
gress might  give.  How  early  after  this  McNutt  visited  Phila- 
delphia we  do  not  know,  but  his  first  appeal  was  read  there  before 
Congress  on  the  29th  of  September,  1778.  His  memorial  was 
referred  by  Congress  to  a  committee  of  three,  and  a  month  later 

40.  McNutt  claimed  that  he  had  been  robbed  by  these  ruffians  of  fire-arms 
and  ammunition,  furniture,  "superlnie  Scarlet  and  Bleu  Cloths,  Books,  Silver 
Spoons,  Silver  Buckles,  Plain,  Set  and  Carved,  Gold  lace,  Diamond  Rings,  with  a 
number  of  other  articles."  McNutt's  memorials  are  found  in  the  Massachusetts 
Archives,  and  have  been  printed  by  Edmund  Duval  Poole  in  his  "Annals  of  Yar- 
mouth and  Harrington  in  the  Revolutionary  War"    (1889). 
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the  committee  reported  that ' '  after  a  cooference  with  the  memo- 
rialist, it  appears  unnecessary  to  take  any  further  action  at  pres- 
ent," and  recommended  that  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars 
be  given  McNutt  in  consideration  of  the  exi^enses  he  had  incur- 
red in  his  efforts  to  serve  the  United  States.  In  January  and 
March,  respectively,  1779,  he  makes  similar  appeals,  in  the 
March  petition  being  joined  by  Phineas  Nevers,  one  of  his  orig- 
inal colony  at  Maugerville,  New  Brunswick,  and  Samuel  Rogers, 
who  had  settled  at  Sackville,  in  the  same  province.*^  On  the  7th 
of  April  the  Committee  to  whom  these  appeals  had  been  referred 
report  on  the  ' '  memorial  of  Alexander  McNutt  and  others,  agents 
for  several  townships  in  Nova  Scotia,"  that  in  their  opinion  "it 
is  greatly  interesting  to  the  United  States  of  America  that  Nova 
Scotia  should  not  remain  subjected  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  to  be  used  as  an  instriunent  to  check  their  growth  or 
molest  their  tranquillity.  That  the  people  in  general  of  that 
Province  have  been  thoroughly  well  disposed  towards  the  United 
States  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  war.  That  they  made 
early  aiDplication  to  Congress  for  direction  how  they  might  be 
serviceable  to  the  Continental  cause,  offering  to  raise  three  thou- 
sand men  in  ten  days.  That  they  have  since  repeatedly  applied 
for  countenance  and  aid  to  enable  them  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence. That  they  have  as  often  received  friendly  assurances 
from  Congress,  though  circumstances  prevented  any  vigorous 
efforts  in  their  favor.  That  they  begin  now  to  apprehend  the 
United  States  will  rest  satisfied  with  their  own  independence,  and 
leave  Nova  Scotia  under  British  despotism.  That  the  memorialists 
were  sent  forward  by  the  people  to  obtain  from  Congress  some 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  hoping  they  may  not  be  reduced  to 
ask  for  ammunition  and  a  guarantee  of  their  freedom  in  France 
or  Holland.  That  it  would  tend  greatly  to  animate  the  well-dis- 
posed in  Nova  Scotia  and  to  secure  the  Indians  to  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  promote  desertion  from  the  enemy  and  facil- 
itate supplies  of  live  stock  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Union,  if  a 
road  was  opened  through  the  country  from  Penobscot  to  St. 
John's  Eiver.     That  for  such  a  work  a  body  of  faithful  men 

41.  Rogers  at  a  certain  date  appeals  to  the  Continental  Congress  to  be 
allowed  to  have  Saekville  and  come  with  his  family  and  their  effects  to  the 
United    States.     See    the   Journals    of    Congress. 
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strongly  interested  to  accomplish  it  might  be  found  among  those 
who  have  been  driven  by  the  hand  of  oppression  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Your  committee  therefore  propose  the  following  Resolu- 
tion :  Resolved,  That  Lieut.-Col.  Phineas  Nevers  and  Captain 
Samuel  Rogers  be  employed  to  lay  out,  mark  and  clear  a  road 
from  Penobscot  river  to  St.  John's  river  in  the  most  commodious 
line  and  in  the  most  prudent  manner.  That  they  be  empowered 
to  enlist  for  such  service  a  body  of  men  not  to  exceed  fifteen  hun- 
dred. That  fifteen  thousand  dollars  be  advanced  to  them  for  car- 
rying on  this  work,  for  the  faithful  expenditure  of  which  they 
shall  become  boimd  to  the  United  States  on  a  bond  to  be  given 
to  the  Continental  treasurer."  What  debate  there  may  have 
been  in  Congress  on  this  report  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  not  acted  upon, 
and  after  two  more  appeals  to  Congress  in  1779,  one  of  which 
sig-ned  also  by  Joseph  "McKnutt,"  Samuel  Henderson,  and 
Anthony  Henderson,  prays  that  certain  persons  may  be  allowed 
to  come  from  "Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  to  the  United  States; 
and  still  two  other  appeals,  the  substance  of  which  we  have  not 
ascertained.*-  McNutt  in  1781,  ceases  his  memorials  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress. 

On  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  generally  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  last 
word  has  not  yet  been  spoken.  From  the  entries  we  have  given 
and  from  other  mentions  in  the  Journals  of  Congress  we  see  how 
strong  the  desire  of  Congress  was  to  draw  Nova  Scotia  also  into 
the  revolt  against  the  British  Crown,  and  as  time  goes  on  more 
and  more  echoes  reach  us  of  the  sympathy  that  was  undoubtedly 
felt  in  various  parts  of  the  province  with  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence that  was  so  successful  in  the  thirteen  colonies  that  became 
the  original  United  States.  From  these  appeals  of  McNutt 's  to 
Congress  we  judge  that  before  he  left  Nova  Scotia  he  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  fomenting  rebellion,  but  how  true  his  claims 
are  to  be  the  authorized  re})resentative  of  any  considerable  body 
of  Nova  Scotians  in  seeking  aid  from  Congress,  we  are  left  to 
imagine.     From  what  we  know  of  the  man  and  his  habitual  ten- 


42.  The  two  memorials  in  1781  were  dated  respectively,  January  3rd  and 
June  15th.  The  first  of  these  was  read  January  13th,  and  the  second,  which 
inclosed  "Extracts  from  memorials  presented  at  Whitehall"  by  McNutt,  was  read 
October    15th. 
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dency  to  falsify  we  may  believe  that  in  his  appeals  to  Con- 
gress he  characteristically  misrepresents  facts,  and  in  regard  to 
himself  claims  authority  to  represent  the  Nova  Scotia  people 
which  no  important  community  had  given  him.  In  this  judg- 
ment we  are  strengthened  by  the  following  scathing  arraign- 
ment of  him  in  a  letter  to  Major  Studholme  at  Fort  Howe,  on 
the  St.  John  River,  received  by  that  officer  about  the  middle  of 
October,  1781 :  "I  am  to  inform  you  that  there  is  a  certain  Col- 
onel McNutt,  who  is  well  known  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  he  has 
pawned  [palmed]  himself  upon  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia  for 
some  time  past  as  an  agent  to  transact  business  with  that  body 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  virtue  of  certain  powers 
invested  in  him.for  that  purpose;  as  he  is  a  subtle,  designing 
fellow,  and  has  endeavored  to  circulate  several  letters  and  dan- 
gerous pamphlets  throughoiit  the  Province,  I  wish  to  acquaint 
Government  of  it  in  order  that  such  necessary  steps  should  be 
taken  as  may  be  thought  proper  to  suppress  such  imwarrantable 
proceedings  and  prevent  the  ill  consequences  that  may  attend  it." 
This  letter  Major  Studholme  sent  to  Lieutenant-Governor 
Francklin  with  the  request  that  after  he  had  read  it  he  would  in- 
close it  to  Mr.  Bulkeley,  the  Provincial  Secretary.^^ 

Local  Virginia  tradition  says  that  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion McNutt  went  again  to  Nova  Scotia  and  remained  there  some 
years,  and  this  Virginia  tradition  records  preserved  in  the  town 
of  Shelburne  fully  bear  out.  In  his  manuscript  history  of  Shel- 
burne  County,  .to  which  we  have  several  times  referred,  Mr. 
Thomas  Robertson  says:  "In  September,  1791,  Colonel  McNutt 
was  living  on  the  island  in  Shelburne  Harbor,  as  I  find  by  a  letter 
in  an  old  letter  book  addressed  to  him  from  one  of  the  merchants 
of  Shelburne."  In  tax  lists  of  Shelbui-ne  of  the  years  1786  and 
1787  Alexander  McNutt 's  name  is  found,  in  that  of  1787  his 
brother  Benjamin's  also  appearing.  In  the  list  for  1786,  Alex- 
ander is  designated  "gentleman,"  his  residence  being  given  as 
McNutt 's  Island,  but  in  the  list  for  1787  both  Alexander  and 
Benjamin  are  called  "farmers,"  their  taxes  respectively  being 

43.  Our  authority  for  the  reception  by  Major  Studholme  of  this  letter  is, 
"Biographical  Sketches,"  in  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson's  "History  of  Shelburne 
County,"  in  manuscript  in  King's  College  Library,  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Robertson 
wrote  his  essay  in  Halifax,  and  he  no  doubt  found  the  information  above  in  the 
Nova  Scotia  Archives  or  the  Minutes  of  Council. 
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3/3  county  tax  and  2/9  poor  tax.  In  the  previous  year  Alexan- 
der's taxes  had  been  20/  county  tax  and  10/  poor  tax,  but  for 
both  years  the  taxes  remained  unpaid  until  October  5,  1790,  when 
a  summons  and  execution  compelled  them  to  be  given  in.  From 
a  capitation  tax  list  of  Shelbume  in  1794,  preserved  in  Halifax,** 
we  know  that  Alexander  was  still  in  Shelburne,  but  from  a  deed 
(of  property  he  did  not  own  and  had  never  owned)  which  he 
executed  in  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1797,  we  see  that  he  had  left  Nova  Scotia  some  time  earlier  than 
this  date.*5 

Of  Alexander  McNutt's  last  years  in  Virginia  we  know  very 
little.  The  statement  that  he  spent  these  years  at  the  home  of  a 
brother  John  at  the  "Forks"  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  is  of  course 
untrue,  for  his  brother  John  never  left  Nova  Scotia  after  his  set- 
tlement there  in  1765.  In  the  County  Court  records  of  Rock- 
bridge County,*®  in  a  document  dated  September  18,  1802,  Mc- 
Nutt  is  designated  ' '  Colonel  Alexander  McNutt  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia, now  in  Rockbridge  County,  and  State  of  Virginia,"  but 
with  whom  he  was  living  we  have  no  idea.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  1811,  but  local  tradition  is  uncertain  as  to  where  he  was 
buried,  one  statement  being  that  his  grave  was  in  the  cemetery  at 
Lexington,  the  capital  of  Rockbridge  County,  the  other  that  he 
was  buried  at  Falling  Spring.  Twenty  years  after  his  death 
conspicuous  notices  of  him  began  to  appear  in  Virginia  publica- 
tions. The  first  of  these,  probably,  in  permanent  fonn,  was  in 
Alexander  Scott  Withers ' ' '  Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare, ' '  first 
published  in  Northwestern  Virginia  m  1831.  In  his  "Historical 
Collections  of  Virginia,"  published  in  1852,  the  historian 
Henry  Howe  says :  "In  the  Falling  Spring  churchyard, 
on     the     forks     of     the     James     River,     is     the     grave     of 


44.  Four  capitation  tax  lists  of  Shelburne  are  preserved  in  Halifax,  of  the 
years  1791,  1792,  1793,  and  1794,  respectively,  and  in  all  the  names  of  both  the 
McNutt  brothers  appear.  In  all  the  lists  both  men  are  designated  farmers,  and 
their  relative  ownerships  of  property  are  thus  indicated;  in  all  four  lists  Alex- 
ander's tax  is  one  shilling,  in  1791  and  1792  Benjamin's  being  the  same;  in  1793, 
however,  Benjamin's  is  2/7,  and  in  1794,  2/2.  In  both  1793  and  1794,  Benjamin 
McNutt  is  credited  with  having  three  horses  and  ten  sheep,  while  Alexander's 
property  is   not   specified. 

45.  See  Archdeacon  Raymond's  first  monograph,  pp.  99,  100. 

46.  Will  Book,  No.  2,  p.  300.  See  Archdeacon  Raymond's  first  monograph, 
p.  loi.  We  have  never  been  able  personally  to  examine  Virginia  records,  but  we 
take  for  granted  that  this  particular  record  is  there. 
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Governor  M'Nutt,  who  died  in  1811.  He  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  company  of  Captain  John  Alexander  (father  of 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander),  in  the  Sandy  Creek  voyage,  in  1757. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  where 
he  remained  until  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. In  this  contest  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
joined  his  countrymen  in  aims  under  Gates,  at  Saratoga.  He 
was  afterwards  known  as  a  valuable  officer  in  the  brigade  of 
Baron  de  Kalb  in  the  South.  "*^  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  Waddell, 
in  his  much  more  recent  "Annals  of  Augusta  County," 
says :  ' '  For  some  years  McNutt  resided  in  Nova  Scotia, 
but  the  popular  belief  that  he  was  governor  of  that  prov- 
ince is  unfounded.  After  the  Revolutionary  "War  he  joined  the 
American  Army  at  Saratoga,  and  was  afterward  an  officer  under 
DeKalb  in  the  South.  He  died  in  1811,  and  was  buried  at  Fall- 
ing Spring  Churchyard,  Rockbridge."*^  Describing  McNutt 's 
connection  with  the  Sandy  Creek  expedition  of  1756,  Mr.  Wad- 
dell says : ' '  McNutt  is  stipposed  to  have  been  in  confidential  rela- 
tions with  Governor  Dinwiddle,  to  whom  (and  not  to  Governor 
Fauquier)  he  delivered  his  account  of  the  Sandy  Creek  expe- 
dition. After  his  affray  in  Staunton  with  Andrew  Lewis  he  went 
to  England,  and  being  recommended  by  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia was  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  King.  Ever  after- 
wards he  wore  the  prescribed  court  dress. "  "  The  French  having 
been  driven  out  of  Nova  Scotia,  McNutt  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment grants  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  that  province  upon 
condition  of  introducing  other  settlers.  He  accordingly  brought 
over  many  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  including 
persons  of  his  own  name,  and  a  sister,  who  married 
a  Mr.  Weir.  Admiral  Cochrane,  of  the  Britsh  Navy, 
is  believed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Mrs.  AVeir,  and  others  of 
her  descendants  are  now  living  in  Nova  Scotia."  "Alexander 
McNutt  seems  to  have  returned  to  Nova  Scotia  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  in  the  deed  of  1785  he  is  described  as  'late  of  Augusta 


47.  "Historical  Collections  of  Virginia,"  bv  Henry  Howe,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
1852,    p.    456. 

48.  "Annals  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  from  1726  to  1871,"  by  Joseph 
Addison  Waddell,  first  published  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1888.  (See  p.  84,  and 
Supplement,  pp.  440-442)  ;  2nd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  published  at  Staun- 
ton,  Va.,   igo2    (pp.   72,    130,  230). 
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county,  now  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  '*^  But  he  did  not  remain 
there  long.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  visionary  man,  and  in 
his  latter  days  at  least,  somewhat  of  a  religious  enthusiast.  While 
living  in  Nova  Scotia  he  attempted  to  found  there  a  settlement 
to  be  called  'New  Jerusalem.'  It  is  presiuned  that  his  lands  in 
that  Province  were  confiscated  when  he  came  away  and  joined 
the  American  '  rebels ; '  but  in  1796  he  undertook  to  convey  by 
deed  100,000  acres  in  Nova  Scotia  [sic]  to  the  Synod  of  Virginia, 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  in  Rockbridge, 
among  other  purposes  *  for  the  support  of  public  lectures  in  said 
seminary,  annually,  on  man's  state  by  nature  and  his  recovery 
by  free  and  unmerited  grace  through  Christ  Jesus,  and  against 
opposite  errors.'  Possibly  finding  that  this  deed  would  not  do, 
he  executed  another  next  year  directly  to  the  trustees  of  Liberty 
Hall,  for  the  same  uses.  The  second  deed  was  witnessed  by  An- 
drew Alexander,  Conrad  Speece,  and  Archibald  Alexander.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Liberty  Hall  did  not  get  the  land. 
McNutt  never  married,  and  left  no  posterity.  His  old-fashioned 
dress  sword  was  preserved  by  his  collateral  descendant,  Alex- 
ander McNutt  Glasgow,  of  Rockbridge ;  but  at  the  time  of  Hunt- 
er's  Raid,  in  1864,  the  silver-mounted  scabbard  was  carried  off, 
leaving  onlj'^  the  naked  blade.  John  McNutt,  a  brother  of  Alex- 
ander, settled  on  Norih  River,  Rockbridge." 

In  the  Staunton,  Virginia,  Spectator,  of  February  29,  1888, 
appeared  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  William  A.  Glasgow,  of  Lexing- 
ton, regarding  the  McNutt  family  of  Virginia,  from  whom  the 
writer  was  descended,  and  especially  concerning  his  collateral 
ancestor  "Colonel"  Alexander  McNutt.     Mr.  Glasgow  repeats 


49.  "While  living  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1761,  McNutt  executed  a  power  of 
attorney,  authorizing  his  brother  John  to  sell  and  convey  his  real  estate.  In 
pursuance  of  his  instrument  John  McNutt,  on  August  16,  1785,  conveyed  to 
Thomas  Smith,  in  consideration  of  £110,  lot  No.  10  in  Staunton,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  Alexander  in  1750  for  £3,  as  stated  on  pnge  72.  .  .  .  John  McNutt, 
a  brother  of  Alexander,  settled  on  North  River,  Rockbridge,"  etc.,  etc.  "Annals  of 
Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  from  1726  to  1871."  Second  Edition,  1902.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  do  any  genealogical  work  in  Virginia,  and  as  we  have  said,  we  know  very 
little  of  the  McNutt  family  settled  there.  By  Virginia  census  returns  of  the 
years  1783-1786  we  learn,  however,  that  at  that  time,  somewhere  in  Greenbrier 
County,  West  Virginia,  there  were  living,  probably  as  heads  of  families,  a  James,  a 
John,  and  a  Francis  McNutt.  Who  the  John  McNutt  who  is  said  to  have  set- 
tled on  North  River,  Rockbridge,  may  have  been  we  cannot  tell,  it  was  certainly 
not  Alexander's  brother  John,  for  he  was  a  blacksmith  in  Nova  Scotia,  where,  as 
we  have  said,  he  lived  continuously  probably  from  1765  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
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the  statement  that  not  long  after  the  expedition  against  the 
Shawnees,  McNutt  took  passage  for  England,  "it  is  supposed," 
with  strong  testimonials  from  Governor  Dinwiddle,  in  intimate 
relations  with  whom  "he  is  supposed"  to  have  been.  Wlien  he 
returned  from  England  it  was  with  the  military  title  of  Colonel, 
and  "in  court  dress,  which  he  always  afterward  wore,  and  with 
a  dress  sword  at  his  side." 

A  still  later  publication  in  the  United  States,  dealing  with 
Alexander  McNutt,  is  a  volume  entitled  ' '  Genealogies  and  Rem- 
iniscences,"  compiled  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Ham- 
ilton McCormick,  a  descendant  of  the  John  McNutt  of  Virginia 
who  is  said  to  have  been  Alexander's  brother.'^"'  In  this  volume 
appears  a  most  uncritical  sketch  of  the  Virginia  McNutt  family, 
in  the  course  of  which  many  of  the  preceding  tales  of  Alexander 
McNutt 's  greatness  are  re-told,  and  the  additional  flattering  dis- 
tinction given  the  gentleman  of  having  been  knighted  by  King 
George  II  "for  his  services  and  gallantry."  "The  sword  which 
was  then  presented  to  him  by  the  King,"  says  this  writer,  "is 
still  preserved,  though  despoiled  of  its  silver  mounting,  chains, 
and  ornamented  scabbard,  by  the  soldiers  of  General  Hunter's 
command,  when  they  made  their  raid  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
during  the  Civil  War."  The  writer  of  the  sketch  repeats  the 
fond  story  that  after  he  left  Nova  Scotia  McNutt  joined  the  Con- 
tinental forces  under  General  Gates  at  Saratoga,  and  then  was  a 
"meritorious  officer"  on  the  staff  of  De  Kalb  in  the  South.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  writer  says,  McNutt ' '  returned  to  his  es- 
tate on  McNutt 's  Island,"  from  which  fact  "it  would  seem  that 
his  original  house  in  Halifax  [sic]  and  his  island  estate  were  left 
untouched  by  the  British  Government."  It  was  Governor  Din- 
widdle, the  writer  explains,  not  Governor  Fauquier,  who  pre- 
sented McNutt  at  the  court  of  George  II,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  honors  and  favors  afterwards  heaped  upon  the  colonizer. 
"As  long  as  this  distinguished  personage  lived,"  adds 
the  writer,  "he  wore  the  court  costume  of  the  reign  of 
George  H,  with  buckles  and  ornamented  buttons  of  silver,  and 
trimmings  of  gold  lace,  a  cocked  hat,  powdered  hair,  and  top 
boots.    His  sword  never  left  his  side. ' '     The  writer  concludes  by 

50.     Genealogies  and  Reminiscences,  Compiled  by  Henrietta  Hamilton  McCor- 
mick.   Revised    Edition.     Chicago:     Published   by   the   Author.     1897,   pp.   53-64. 
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saying  that  McNutt  "expired"  in  1811,  and  was  "interred"  in 
the  cemetery  at  Lexington.^'  In  view  of  the  actual  facts  of  Mc- 
Nutt's  life  as  we  know  them  from  reliable  documents,  most  of 
these  flattering  statements  have  to  be  pronounced  entirely  untrue. 
That  McNutt  in  earlier  life  was  in  confidential  relations  with 
Governor  Dinwiddle  is  a  baseless  assumption,  and  that  soon  after 
the  obscure  Shawnee  raid,  in  which  as  a  rustic  subaltern  he  had 
taken  part,  this  young  militia  ofiScer,  with  Dinwiddle's  introduc- 
tion, went  to  England  and  had  an  interview  with  the  King  and 
received  a  sword  from  him  is  quite  impossible,  especially  as  his 
supposed  patron,  Dinwiddle,  left  the  governorship  of  Virginia 
as  early  as  January,  1758.  In  any  case,  McNutt 's  quarrel  with 
Lewis  took  place  in  Staunton  at  some  time  between  1756  and 
1758,  and  as  early  as  September,  1758,  and  probably  somewhat 
earlier  he  was  settled  among  the  Scotch-Irish  in  Londonderry, 
New  Hampshire.  That  McNutt  was  ever  in  England  before 
1761,  when  he  went  there  to  further  his  colonization  schemes, 
seems  next  to  impossible,  and  on  the  25th  of  October,  1760, 
George  the  Second  had  died.  That  the  colonizer  ever  saw  any 
disting-uished  military  service  whatever  is  impossible,  nor  can 
we  believe  that  he  properly  bore  the  titje  "colonel."  As  a  mili- 
tia officer  in  Massachusetts  he  was  to  the  end  of  his  slight  service 
there,  captain,  not  colonel,  and  there  seems  no  way  that  he  could 
ever  have  reached  any  higher  military  rank.^^  Nor  did  he,  after 
he  left  Nova  Scotia,  serve  with  General  Gates  at  Saratoga  or 
Baron  de  Kalb  in  the  South.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1777,  Bur- 
goyne  surrendered  to  Gates  at  Saratoga,  and  it  was  not  until  late 
in  June,  1778,  that  McNutt  came  to  Boston  from  his  Port  Rose- 
way  home.  Baron  de-Kalb  died  August  19,  1780,  and  at  that 
time,  as  at  least  for  a  year  afterward,  McNutt  was  clearly  living 
between  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  busily  engaged  in  his  favorite 
pastime  of  drawing  up  memorials,  and  publishing  through  the 

51.  "Genealogies    and    Reminiscences,"    pp.    61-64. 

52.  In  a  letter  from  the  Lords  of  Trade  to  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Council,  written  March  3,  1761,  McNutt  is  referred  to  as 
"Captain  Mac  Nutt."  More  frequently  he  is  spoken  of  in  official  correspondence 
of  the  time  as  "Mr."  McNutt.  In  a  letter  dated  at  Halifax,  November  13,  1762, 
from  Honbles.  John  Collier,  Charles  Morris,  Henry  Newton,  and  Michael  Franck- 
lin,  to  His  Excellency  Governor  Ellis,  annexed  to  a  petition  from  McNutt  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  and  received  April  12.  1763,  the  gentlemen  writing  the  letter 
call  McNutt  "Colonel."  On  what  grounds  they  do  this,  unless  it  is  on  some 
representation  made  by  McNutt  himself,  it  is  impossible  to   see. 
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printing  press  of  Robert  Aitken  of  Philadelphia  a  series  of 
strange  pamphlets,  some  of  which  have  come  to  us,  furthering 
a  scheme  he  had  conceived  of  making  the  Maritime  Provinces  an 
independent  republic  with  a  democratic  government  which  he 
somewhat  ably  outlines,  and  bearing  the  not  hitherto  unheard  of 
name  of  "New  Ireland."  That  most  of  the  popular  stories  of 
his  greatness  were  invented  by  himself  in  Virginia  after  he 
finally  left  the  North  seems  almost  certain,  for  McNutt  was  quite 
equal  to  such  inventions,  and  in  the  remote  southern  country 
where  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  no  doubt  found  a  receptive 
audience.^^  In  one  particular,  however,  Virginia  tradition  con- 
cerning McNutt  is  very  likely  correct,  after  he  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia he  is  said  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Thomas 
Jefferson,  sometimes  visiting  this  gentleman  at  Monticello, 
whither  from  Eockbridge  County  he  always  travelled  af oot.^* 

The  culminating  act  of  McNutt 's  singular  career,  was  the 
giving,  as  we  have  intimated,  of  worthless  deeds  in  1796  and 
1797,  to  a  Presbyterian  academy  in  Eockbridge  County,  Virginia, 
of  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  St.  John  River,  which 
he  speaks  of  as  still  "lying  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia." 
The  lands  which  he  describes  in  this  deed  had  never  belonged  to 
him,  nor  indeed  with  one  exception  had  he  ever  had  any  actual 
share  in  lands  on  the  St.  John  River,  and  Archdeacon  Ray- 
mond's chief  explanation  of  his  performance  is,  that  he  had  now 
passed  his  three-score  and  ten  years,  and  his  mind  and  memory 
may  have  been  confused.^^ 

Regarding  the  publications  of  McNutt  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  a  few  words  ought  to  be  said.  In  the  Boston  Public  and 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  libraries  are  to  be  found 

53.  McNutt's  militia  service  in  Virginia  and  in  New  England  was  so  slight 
that  we  cannot  help  being  amused  at  the  statement  he  boldly  makes  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade  that  (See  Archdeacon  Raymond's  first  monograph,  pp.  62,  11 1)  he 
had  raised  three  hundred  men  for  Louisburg,  a  tale  which  finds  not  the  least  con- 
firmation in  Massachusetts  records,  nor  astounded  at  the  falsehood  which  also 
occurs  in  a  memorial  he  presents  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  ever  since  the 
defeat  of  Braddock  he  had  been  engaged  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
had  been  in  upwards  of  twenty  engagements  by  sea  and  land,  and  had  always  served 
as  a  volunteer,  having  never  asked  nor  received  one  shilling  for  all  his  expenses." 
See  Archdeacon  Raymond's  first  monograph,  p.  75.  and  compare  McNutt's  state- 
ment quoted  there,  which  we  have  just  paraphrased,  with  the  payments  he  received 
for  military  services  from  the  Massachusetts  Council,  as  recorded  in  Mass. 

54.  Archdeacon    Raymond's    first    Monograph,    p.    gg. 

55.  Archdeacon  Raymond's  first  monograph,  pp.  99-101. 
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copies  of  a  16  mo.  pamphlet  entitled,  "The  Constitution  and 
Frame  of  Government  of  the  Free  and  Independent  State  and 
Commonwealth  of  New  Ireland.  As  prepared  by  the  special 
dictation  of  the  people,  for  the  consideration  of  their  convention, 
when  met.  Composed  by  those  who  are  invested  with  proper 
authority  for  that  purpose.  Printed  by  R.  Aitken,  for  the  free 
and  independent  State  of  New  Ireland. ' '  The  pamphlet  covers, 
besides  a  title  page  and  one  blank  page,  thirty-seven  pages,  and 
comprises,  in  all,  four  divisions:  An  opening  address  "to  the 
good  people  of  New  Ireland,"  of  four  pages;  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New  Ireland,  of 
between  five  and  six  pages ;  ' '  the  Constitution  and  frame  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  free  and  independent  state  and  commonwealth  of 
New  Ireland,"  of  eight  pages;  and  a  detailed  scheme  of  "gov- 
ernment of  the  state  of  New  Ireland,"  of  nineteen  pages.  To 
this  is  appended,  in  larger  type,  an  "Advertisement,"  of  a  little 
less  than  five  pages,  unnumbered,  signed  "A.  M'  N.  of  J.  P."  In 
the  library  of  Harvard  University  is  another  copy  of  this  same 
pamphlet,  bound  cheaply,  together  with  three  separate  appeals  or 
addresses  "to  the  peace  makers,"  numbered  respectively  iv.,  v., 
and  vi.,  covering  in  all  twenty-two  consecutively  numbered  pages, 
each  address,  like  a  sermon,  headed  with  a  Scripture  text,  and 
and  signed  in  the  following  inscrutable  way:  "A.  (a  symbol  of 
the  sun)  N.  P.  of  S.  J.  A.  &  N.  J."5«  A  title-page  to  the  little 
volume  in  which  these  several  publications  are  brought  together 
bears  the  following:  "Considerations  on  the  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence, trade  and  fisheries  of  New  Ireland  (formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Nova  Scotia) ^'^  and  the  adjacent  islands:  Submit- 
ted to  the  European  powers  that  may  be  engaged  in  settling  the 
terms  of  peace,  among  the  nations  at  war.  Published  by  order 
of  the  sovereign,  free  and  independent  commonwealth  of  New 
Ireland."  On  the  back  of  the  title  page  is  this  remarkable  pre- 
tended authorization  of  the  appeals :     "By  virtue  of  the  author- 

56.  We  have  found  it  impossible  fully  to  interpret  this  collection  of  initial 
letters  and  symbols.  The  symbol  of  the  sun  is  probably  a  hieroglyphic  denoting 
son  (Mac),  and  this  is  part  of  McNutt's  name,  and  the  last  letters  N.  I.  mean 
undoubtedly  "New  Ireland,"  but  what  the  others  mean,  or  what  the  foregoing 
signature,   "A.McN.   of  /.    P.   means,    we   cannot   tell. 

57.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Nova  Scotia  never  bore  the  name  "New 
Ireland,"  nor  so  far  as  we  know  did  any  one  ever  propose  to  call  it  so.  An  effort 
was  once  made,  however,  we  believe  by  Prince  Edward  Islanders  to  call  their 
island    by    this    name. 
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ity  derived  from  the  people  of  New  Ireland,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  comprehending  the  islands  adjacent, 
viz.,  St.  John's,  Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland,  etc.,  etc.,  these  num- 
bers are  published  and  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the 
European  courts :  the  preceding  numbers  more  especially  concern 
the  people  of  New  Ireland,  and  the  United  States.  A  person 
vested  with  full  power  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  New  Ire- 
land, in  the  treaty  of  peace,  when  this  shall  take  place,  will  soon 
be  dispatched  to  Europe. ' '  At  the  top  of  the  general  title  page 
of  this  small  volume  in  the  Harvard  Library  is  written:  "Col. 
McNut  to  Jno.  White,"  and  in  the  back  of  the  volmne  is  inscribed 
in  a  much  more  modern  handwriting:  "Written  by  Col.  McNutt 
who  was  in  Salem  just  before  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution."  Below  this  is  written  in  still  another  hand: 
' '  The  above  notice  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bentley  of  Sa- 
lem. It  appears  by  the  title  page  that  this  copy  was  presented 
to  John  White  of  Salem  by  Col.  McNutt  himself." 

In  the  letter  to  Major  Studholme  we  have  given  on  a  previous 
page,  the  writer  says  that  McNutt  "has  endeavoured  to  circulate 
several  letters  and  dangerous  pamphlets  throughout  the  pro- 
vince." These  pamphlets,  we  must  believe,  were  the  earlier 
pamphlets,  Nos.  I,  II,  and  III,  of  the  series  of  which  McNutt  in 
the  little  volume  in  the  Harvard  Library,  gives  Nos.  IV,  V,  and 
VI,  for  McNutt  says  that  these  earlier  pamphlets,  no  copies  of 
which  have  so  far  come  to  our  hand,  were  addressed  particularly 
to  the  people  of  America.  In  the  governmental  scheme  for  New 
Ireland  that  McNutt  outlines,  an  intelligence  in  matters  of  gov- 
ernment is  manifested  that  would  in  any  age  stamp  the  origina- 
tor as  a  man  of  unusual  clearness  of  mind  and  consecutive  judg- 
ment, but  when  one  remembers  that  no  such  state  as  the  New 
Ireland  commonwealth  he  assumes  as  existing  really  did  exist, 
and  when  in  his  "Advertisement"  he  says  that  "Europeans 
panting  after  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  independence  will  flock 
thither,  as  well  as  many  well  disposed  persons  from  other 
states,"  and  adds,  "we  are  happy  that  it  is  in  our  power  to 
oflFer  them  such  encouragement  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
spot  on  earth ; ' '  and  when  he  boldly  announces  that ' '  wherever 
a  sufficient  number  appears,  a  vessel  will  be  appointed  to  take 
them  on  board,  at  the  most  convenient  port  or  harbor,  for  the 
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customary  freight,"  and  further  advises  people  to  apply  early, 
' '  as  the  season  is  advancing, ' '  we  wonder  again  whether  the  curi- 
ous man  who  wrote  these  pamphlets  was  sane.^®  This  whole 
series  of  pamphlets  is  undated,  but  they  were  undoubtedly  all 
printed  by  Robert  Aitken  of  Philadelphia,  at  intervals  between 
1776  and  1781. 

Concerning  the  relatives  of  ' '  Colonel ' '  Alexander  McNutt  who 
settled  in  Nova  Scotia  many  highly  inaccurate  statements  have 
been  put  in  print.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  names  of  his 
parents  we  do  not  certainly  know,  but  Nova  Scotia  records  give 
us  considerable  light  on  the  brothers  and  probably  the  sister  he 
brought  to  this  province  as  early  as  1765.  In  the  registry  of 
deeds  of  Truro  will  be  found  a  declaration  from  McNutt,  appar- 
ently made  to  prevent  the  escheatment  of  a  grant  he  had  secured 
for  his  brothers,  partly  in  Londonderry,  Colchester  County,  and 
partly  in  Noel,  Hants  County,  that  the  owners  of  the  grant,  Ben- 
jamin, Joseph,  and  John  McNutt,  were  his  "three  brothers."'" 


58.  Archdeacon  Raymond  says :  McXutt  "was  quick  to  think,  quick  to 
act,  quick  to  write.  His  memorials  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Governors  of 
Nova  Scotia  are  in  some  cases  very  vohnninous,  seemingly  written  with  haste,  not 
always  elegant  in  style,  and  expressed  with  greater  freedom  than  was  customary 
in  those  days.  Many  of  his  suggestions  were  wise,  his  criticism  was  often  trenchant 
and  well  timed  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  plans  were  very  unpractical 
and  the  claims  he  advanced  not  always  reasonable.  He  was  a  staunch  upholder 
of  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty."     First  monograph,  pp.  6i,  67,  68,  93. 

59.  The    declaration    is    as    follows : 

"Be  it  hereby  made  known  and  manifest  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  I 
the  Subscriber  did  procure  a  Grant  of  a  Tract  of  Lands  at  the  Village  Noel,  and 
also  in  the  Township  of  Londonderry,  to  Benjamin  Mc  nutt,  Joseph  nutt,  John 
Mc  nutt,  &c.,  which  I  obtained  for  them,  the  said  Benjamin  Mc  nutt  &c.  in  the 
time  of  Govr  VVilmot  and  that  the  said  Benjamin  Mc  nutt,  Joseph  Mc  nutt  and 
John  Mc  nutt  are  my  three  Brethren,  and  further  that  my  Brother  Benjamin 
did  in  the  year  1761  Introduce  into  this  Colony  of  Nova  Scotia  and  pay  the 
Passage  of  a  Sufficient  Number  of  Settlers  to  fully  Secure  the  aforesaid  Grants 
of  Lands  forever,  from  forefeiture,  agreeable  to  my  Proposals  and  Covenants  at 
White  Hall  or  Westminster,  all  which  is  Hereby  Certified  this  27th  Day  of  Oc- 
tober  1787   By 

Alexander    McNutt    [Seal] 

Signd    Seald    in   presence   of 
George    Cochran 
5/  Kings    County    Ss,    Horton    Nova    Scotia    October    27th    1787    Personally 

appeared   Alexander   McNutt    Esqr   and   made   Solemn   oath   To   the   truth   of   the 
above    manifest    or    Certificate 

Before  me  Jonathan   Crane  J.   P. 

The  grant  which  Alexander  McNutt  here  mentions  was  given  to  Benjamin, 
Joseph,  and  John  McNutt  and  Patrick  McCollum,  June  15,  1765.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  this  grant  has  been  clearly  made  out.  One  thousand  acres  of 
it  lay  in  Noel,  Hants  County,  and  this  was  sold  by  the  McNutt  brothers  to  James 
Densmore  and  then  on  petition  of  Densmore,  probably  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  get  a  clear  title,  formally  escheated,  the  petitioner  paying  the  Crown  for 
escheating.     The  remaining  three  thousand  acres,  which  lay  in  Londonberry,  Col- 
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This,  of  course,  is  decisive,  and  tradition  has  it  that  Esther  Mc- 
Nutt,  who  in  Newport,  Hants  County,  where  John  McNutt, 
blacksmith,  at  first  lived,  was  married  to  Benjamin  Wier,  was  a 
sister  of  these  men.'^''  The  most  prolific  McNutt  family  in  Nova 
Scotia  was  a  family  founded  in  Onslow,  Colchester  County,  in 
1761,  by  a  certain  William  McNutt  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  (Thom- 
son), but  this  family  came  directly  from  Palmer,  Massachusetts, 
and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  colonizer.  William  Mc- 
Nutt's  father,  Barnard,  and  grandfather,  Alexander,  both  came 
from  Donegal,  Ireland,  to  Massachusetts,  about  1720,  Barnard 
having  at  least  twelve  children,  of  whom  William,  bom  in  Pal- 
mer, July  25,  1733,  was  one.  The  name  of  this  family  uniformly 
in  Massachusetts,  and  frequently  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  spelled 
"McNitt.""  Of  Benjamin  McNutt,  Alexander's  brother,  no 
doubt  the  eldest  of  the  three  whom  Alexander  mentions,  we 
know  a  good  deal.  He  lived  on  McNutt 's  Island  with  Alexan- 
der, when  the  latter  was  there,  and  farmed  and  no  doubt  fished. 
He  died,  probably  in  Shelburne  town,  between  September  10th 
and  21st,  1798,  leaving  all  his  property  to  his  "friend,"  which 


Chester  County,  remained  long  in  the  McNutt  family  and  was  never  escheated. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Alexander  McNutt  states  that  his  brother  Benjamin  in 
1761  paid  the  passage  of  a  sufficient  number  of  settlers  into  Nova  Scotia  to  settle 
on  the  grant  procured  in  1765  and  thus  secure  the  grant.  What  truth  there  may 
have  been  in  this  statement  no  one  can  tell.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
where  Benjamin  McNutt  lived  in  1761,  whether  he  was  in  any  way  concerned 
in  his  brother's  colonization  schemes,  and  whether  at  this  time  he  did  introduce 
settlers  into  Londonderry,  Nova  Scotia,  whose  presence  there  before  the  grant 
was  obtained  might  have  been  considered  as  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the 
settlement  mentioned   in   the   later  given   grant. 

60.  In  Archdeacon  Raymond's  second  monograph  the  incidental  statement 
appears  that  a  certain  Lieut.  John  Wier  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  was  Alexander 
McNutt's  brother-in-law.  For  this  statement,  which  is  not  true,  the  writer  of  the 
present  paper  and  tiot  Dr.  Raymond  is  responsible,  the  Nova  Scotia  Wier  family 
was  founded  in  Newport,  Hants  Co.,  N.  S.,  in  1761,  by  Daniel  and  Phebe  (Mum- 
ford)  Wier  from  Rhode  Island  and  so  far  as  we  know  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  N.  H.  Wiers.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  Wiers  intermarried  with  the  Cochrans  of 
Newport  township,  to  whom  Admiral  Cochrane  of  the  British  Navy  was  in  no 
way  related.     Admiral  Cochrane,  however,  did  live  in  Nova  Scotia  for  some  years. 

61.  In  "Genealogies  and  Reminiscences"  William  McNutt  or  McNitt  is  mis- 
takeably  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Alexander  McNutt  the  Colonizer,  and  to  have 
come  to  Nova  Scotia  with  him.  This  statement  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  Wil- 
liam McNutt,  the  grantee  in  Onslow,  farmer,  and  carpenter  (for  he  had  the  con- 
tract to  build  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Truro,  the  adjoining  township  to 
Onslow),  had  a  family,  the  births  of  part  of  whom  are  recorded  in  the  town  of 
Palmer,  Massachusetts,  part  in  Onslow.  From  this  family  descends  a  very  suc- 
cessful physician.  Dr.  William  Fletcher  McNutt  of  San  Francisco,  whose  name 
appears  in  "Who's  Who  in  America."  Other  descendants  are  mentioned  in 
"Genealogies   and   Reminiscences." 
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probably  means  nephew,  Martin  McNutt,  cooper.**^  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  he  died  unmarried.  Joseph  McNutt  settled  early  in 
Shelburne  County,  as  a  farmer,  probably  at  Eound  Bay,  and  we 
believe  died  there,  or  was  drowned,  in  1785.  It  seems  certain 
that  his  wife  was  Agnes  McNutt,  who  appears  in  1786  and  there- 
after as  a  widow  at  Bound  Bay,  and  his  children,  probably,  Jo- 
seph, mariner,  John,  Jr.,  Arthur,  farmer  and  fisherman,  who 
lived  at  Shelburne  but  was  dead  in  1795,  Francis,  mariner,  who 
lived  first  at  Shelburne  but  afterwards  for  many  years  in  Lon- 
donderry, Colchester  County,  where  he  probably  died,  Martin, 
cooper,  who  lived  and  died  at  Shelburne,  Margaret,  who  was  liv- 
ing, a  spinster,  at  Point  Carleton  (Bound  Bay)  in  1807,  and  in 
Shelburne  town  in  1809,  and  Ann,  a  widow  Belcher,  living  in 
Londonderry,  with  or  near  her  brother  Francis  in  1819.  John 
McNutt,  blacksmith,  probably  the  yovmgest  of  Alexander's  broth- 
ers, ])orn  about  1747,  as  we  learn  from  his  tombstone,  was  living 
in  Newport,  Hants  County,  in  1781,  but  sometime  between  1785 
and  1795  he  removed  to  Londonderry,  Colchester  County,  where 
he  continued  his  useful  calling.  He  married,  as  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  Ann  Wier,  born  in  Bhode  Island,  sister  of  the 
Benjamin  Wier  who  married  his  sister  Esther  McNutt,  and  died 
childless  in  Londonderry,  June  16,  1813.  His  wife  and  he  are 
both  buried  in  the  "Folly"  burying  ground. 

A  more  active  adventurer  than  Alexander  McNutt  has  perhaps 
never  been  seen  on  the  American  continent.  He  conceived  great 
schemes,  and  showed  remarkable  energy  in  prosecuting  tliem,  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  constitutionally  unbalanced,  and  after 
tracing  him  carefully  through  the  various  stages  of  his  checkered 
career  we  are  forced  to  the  same  conclusion  concerning  him  that 
Lieutenant  Governor  Jonathan  Belcher  arrived  at  as  early  as 
1761,  that  he  was  from  first  to  last  "an  erratic  individual,  lacking 
in  mental  ballast,  and  one  whose  proposals  needed  to  be 
watched. '  '"^  Where  he  managed  to  get  sufficient  money  to  travel 
as  much  as  he  did  in  the  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  his  schemes  we 
can  hardly  see,  for  he  belonged  to  a  family  that  must  have  been 
comparatively  poor,  and  from  the  first  he  was  evidently  depen- 

62.  Martin  McNutt,  cooper,  and  his  wife  Rebecca  (Stewart)   were  the  parents 
of  Rev,  Arthur  McNutt,  a  well  known  Wesleyan  minister  in  Nova  Scotia, 

63.  .■\rchdeacon  Raymond's  first  monograph,  p.  73. 
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dent  chiefly  on  his  own  exertions.  The  great  expense  he  claimed 
to  have  incurred  in  bringing  settlers  to  Nova  Scotia  was,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  largely  met  by  North  of  Ireland  shipping  mer- 
chants whom  he  had  managed  to  interest  in  his  projects,  and 
most  likely  in  part  by  his  emigrants,  from  whom  he  probably 
exacted  head  money,  but  we  know  that  he  was  often  unable  to  pay 
large  bills  he  had  contracted,  and  it  seems  quite  certain  that  he 
was  occasionally  forced  to  borrow  of  men  with  whom  he  had  busi- 
ness relations.  At  one  period  of  his  life  in  Nova  Scotia  he  was 
evidently  appropriating  timber  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  it 
is  possible  that  by  means  of  vessels  trading  between  Port  Rose- 
way  and  Boston  he  and  his  brothers  and  his  nephews  may  have 
been  able  to  establish  some  little  general  trade  on  the  Shelburne 
shore.  As  to  the  honors  claimed  for  him  by  Virginia  historians, 
we  have  shown  that  these  were  for  the  most  part  imaginary,  and 
as  we  have  intimated,  the  most  reasonable  explanation  we  can 
find  of  the  stories  of  them  that  came  into  circulation  in  the  region 
where  he  spent  his  last  years  is  that  he  characteristically  in- 
vented them  himself. 

APPENDIX 

CANADIAN  ARCHIVES,  SERIES  M,  466,  PP.   16-35 

B.  T.  N.  S.,  Vol.  121,  N.  108,  1766,  30  Augst. 

' '  The  Committee  of  H.  M.  Council,  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  facts  stated  in  the  memorial  of  Colonel  Alexander  McNutt 
addressed  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade 
and  Plantations  dated  the  17th  of  April,  1766,  transmitted  by 
their  Lordship  to  His  Excellency  Governor  Wilmot,  and  laid  be- 
fore H.  M.  Council  by  the  Hon.  IMichael  Francklin,  Esqr.,  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  Province  on  the  26th  inst.  Having  deliberately 
and  maturely  considered  the  several  Allegations  and  examined 
into  the  particular  facts  therein  asserted,  do  report  vizt. 

"That  His  Excellencv  Governor  Lawrence  issued  a  procla- 
mation dated  the  12th  of  October  1758  (as  Colonel  McNutt  sets 
forth)  for  the  settling  the  vacated  lands  in  this  Province. 

"That  being  found  Necessary  to  declare  the  terms  on  which 
the  same  would  be  granted  another  Proclamation  of  the  11th  of 
January  1759  was  publish 'd  and  transmitted  to  Thomas  Hancock 
Esqr.  then  Agent  for  this  Government  at  Boston. 

"That  in  Consequence  of  those  proclamations  many  Commit- 
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tees  Appointed  by  Persons  in  the  Colonies  proposing  to  settle 
themselves  on  the  said  Lands  came  to  Halifax  early  in  the  Spring 
of  the  year  1759,  who  were  sent  at  the  expense  of  Govermuent  to 
view  the  Lands  intended  to  be  granted,  and  on  their  return  to 
Halifax,  a  contract  was  made  with  those  Committees  for  the  in- 
troduction of  twelve  Thousand  Inhabitants  in  three  years  from 
the  date  of  their  Grants,  in  the  following  Townships,  Falmouth, 
Horton,  Cornwallis,  Annapolis,  Granville,  Cumberland,  Amherst, 
Sackville,  Truro,  Onslow,  Liverpool,  and  Yarmouth,  an  Account 
of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Lords  Conmiissioners  of  Trade 
and  Plantations. 

' '  That  the  Contracts  above  mentioned  were  made  previous  to 
any  Application  to  Government  by  Colonel  McNutt  and  many 
Thousand  Inhabitants  are  now  settled  in  consequence  thereof,  in 
which  Colonel  McNutt  had  no  Merrit  or  concern  whatever. 

"That  in  the  Month  of  August  of  the  same  year,  Colonel  Mc- 
Nutt arrived  at  Halifax  &  applied  to  Governor  Lawrence  for 
Grants  of  Land  for  Himself  and  svindry  persons  his  Associates, 
and  obtained  a  reserve  or  large  tract  of  Land  for  that  purpose, 
which  appear  by  a  Written  engagement  of  Governor  Lawrence's 
to  have  been  one  Township  at  Port  Rosaway,  and  six  Townships 
in  the  District  of  Cobequid,  and  on  the  Shubennaccada  River, 
with  leave  to  settle  Families  on  Thirty-five  Rights  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Granville  in  consequence  of  which  in  the  Spring  following 
He  produced  a  List  of  Six  Hundred  Subscribers  being  persons  of 
the  Colonies  who  had  engaged  with  Him  to  settle  those  Lands,  but 
of  those  Six  Himdred  Subscribers,  Fifty  Families  only  came  into 
the  Province  who  were  transported  Hither  at  the  expence  of 
Government,  had  Lands  assign  'd  them  in  the  Township  of  Truro 
and  were  supported  there  two  years,  with  an  additional  expence 
to  Government  of  Imilding  Forts  and  Barracks  for  their  Security 
and  Troops  were  sent  for  their  Protection  &  lately  five  Hundred 
pounds  of  the  Provincial  Fiiuds  has  been  expended,  for  opening 
Roads  of  Communication  from  Halifax  to  those  Settlements, 
without  One  Shilling  expence  to  Col.  McNutt. 

"That  no  care  was  taken  by  Colonel  McNutt  to  Settle  Families 
on  the  vacant  Rights  at  Granville  in  the  Time  Limetted  for  that 
purpose,  therefore  those  Rights  were  assig-n'd  to  Substantial 
Settlers  from  the  Colonies,  that  He  also  neglected  to  send  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  Inhabitants  to  settle  on  the  resedue  of  the 
Lands  reserved  for  Him,  at  Cobequid  and  the  Bason  of  Minas, 
and  the  Terms  of  Agreement  being  exposed,  the  Government 
have  granted  some  of  those  Lands  to  other  Persons,  but  Coll. 
McNutt  has  obtained  Grants  for  Himself  and  Associates  of  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Acres,  part  of  that  reservation  to 
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be  hereafter  settled,  also  the  Township  of  Truro  and  London- 
Derry,  other  part  of  the  before  mentioned  reserve  consisting  of 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Acres  more,  on  part  of  which 
are  settled  some  of  those  Persons  He  has  already  introduced. 

"That  in  October,  1761,  Colonel  McNutt  arrived  at  Halifax 
from  Ireland  with  about  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Persons  a  very 
unseasonable  time  in  this  Climate  for  Seating  them  on  their 
Lands,  and  as  most  of  them  were  indigent  People  without  means 
of  Subsistance  they  clearly  remained  at  Halifax  the  ensuing 
Winter,  and  were  supported  by  the  Government  the  Charitable 
Contribution  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  some  Provisions  borrowed 
by  Colonel  McNutt  from  the  Government  for  which  he  still 
stands  indebted. 

"That  early  in  the  Spring  1762  a  contribution  was  actually 
made  by  the  Council  and  Principal  Inhabitants  of  Halifax,  for 
the  hire  of  a  Vessel  to  transport  those  indigent  People  and  their 
Families,  to  the  District  of  Cobequid  where  the  best  Lands,  and 
greatest  Quantities  of  marsh  in  that  part  of  the  Country  were 
Assigned  them  also  to  furnish  them  with  Provisions  out  of  the 
Provincial  Fund  and  without  One  Shilling  expense  to  Colonel 
McNutt. 

"That  in  August  [It  was  November],  1762,  Colonel  McNutt  ar- 
rived at  Halifax  from  Ireland,  with  about  One  hundred  &  Fifty 
Persons  more,  and  was  much  dissatisfied  that  the  then  Lieut. 
Governor  would  not  Grant  them  Lands  on  the  Terms  Stipulated 
between  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Him,  Nevertheless  the  Settlers 
had  Lands  Assign 'd  them  at  Le  Have  on  the  usual  Terms,  and 
were  transported  for  [from]  Halifax  to  their  Lands,  and  fur- 
nish'd  with  Provisions  for  the  Winter  at  the  expence  of  Govern- 
ment without  One  Shilling  expence  to  Colonel  McNutt. 

"That  in  consequence  of  His  Majestj^'s  Instruction  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  Province  dated  the  20th  of  May,  1763,  Lands  have 
been  since  Granted  to  all  such  persons  as  were  introduced  by 
Colonel  McNutt,  on  the  Terms  formerly  Stipulated  between  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  him. 

"That  after  enquiry  we  cannot  find  any  Agent  Colonel  McNutt 
ever  had  at  Halifax  unless  he  means  some  one  of  his  Creditors 
of  whom  he  borrowed  Money,  and  at  His  going  away  deposited 
in  His  Hands  Sundry  securities  that  He  had  taken  from  the 
Settlers  He  brought  into  this  Province  for  the  Payment  of  their 
Passages. 

"That  from  Colonel  McNutt 's  return  to  England  in  1762  He 
never  came  into  this  Province  till  the  year  1765,  when  he  arrived 
again  at  Halifax  from  Philadelphia,  and  then  produced  to  the 
Government  sundry  lists  of  Persons  in  the  Colonies  associated 
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together  with  a  design  of  making  Settlements  in  this  Province, 
&  was  then  accompanied  by  several  Gentlemen  of  ability  of  Phil- 
adelphia who  came  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  others  concern 'd 
in  those  associations  to  view  the  Lands  in  the  Province,  and  to 
apply  for  Grants,  who  informed  the  Government  that  Colol.  Mc- 
Nutt  had  assured  them  that  His  Majesty's  Instruction  to  the 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  dated  the  20th  of  May,  1763— directing 
the  Terms  of  Settlement  to  be  granted  to  the  Settlers  he  had 
introduc'd  into  this  Province  from  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  in- 
cluded them  and  all  others  whom  He  should  introduce  and  prom- 
ised that  they  should  have  Lands  on  those  Terms  which  was  not 
only  deceiving  those  people,  but  also  created  many  Difficulties  for 
the  Government  Here,  and  those  Gentlemen  declared  they  would 
no  further  concern  with  Colol.  McNutt  and  accordingly  made 
their  applications  to  Government  for  Lands,  without  taking  any 
Notice  of  Him.  Notwithstanding  which  the  Government  in  con- 
sideration of  Colol.  McNutt 's  apparent  zeal  for  settling  the  Va- 
cated Lands  of  this  Province  &  as  they  conceived  it  might  in 
some  measure  primarily  be  owing  to  him  that  these  Associations 
were  entered  into  for  that  purpose  and  that  the  procuring  such 
a  number  of  Inhabitants  of  Ability  was  a  great  Acquisition  to 
this  Infant  Colony,  they  thought  it  but  just  and  right  to  have 
Colonel  McNutt  included  with  each  &  every  Association  wherein 
he  appear 'd  to  have  been  any  way  concern 'd  and  his  Name  was 
accordingly  inserted  in  the  Grants  made  to  them  of  about  Six- 
teen Townships. 

"That  another  Association  from  Philadelphia  who  had  con- 
tracted with  the  Government  to  settle  a  Township  at  Sepody  sent 
a  ship  about  this  Time  with  Twenty-five  Families  agreeable  to 
their  contract  seated  them  on  their  Lands  furnish 'd  them  with 
Stock,  materials  for  Building  &  Farming  and  have  supported 
with  Provision  ever  since  in  which  Colonel  McNutt  had  no  kind 
of  concern  whatever. 

"That  in  the  same  year  a  Vessel  arrived  at  Halifax  from  Ire- 
land which  brought  about  Fifty  Persons  chiefly  belonging  to 
Families  before  introduced  and  settled  by  Colonel  McNutt,  and 
we  know  of  no  other  Embarkation  of  Settlers  whatsoever,  made 
by  Colonel  McNutt  notwithstanding  He  asserts  to  have  intro- 
duced in  several  Vessels,  several  Hundred  Families  about  this 
time. 

"That  the  measures  complained  of  by  Colonel  McNutt  prac- 
tised by  this  Government  which  he  says  has  obstructed  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Province,  have  been  Conformable  to  His  Majesty's 
Instructions,  and  directions  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Trade  &  Plantations  except  in  the  Terms  of  those  Grants  made 
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to  Him  and  His  Associates,  where  the  Government  departed 
from  those  Instructions  and  directions  in  order  to  favour  & 
Encoui'age  him  and  his  undertaking. 

' '  That  those  Grants  of  Twenty  Thousand  Acres  made  to  sun- 
dry persons  of  which  Colonel  McNutt  complains,  were  made  in 
consequence  of  their  Petition  to  His  Majesty,  and  laid  out  at  their 
own  expence,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Surveyor,  in  such 
parts  of  the  Province  as  they  chose,  and  were  intituled  to,  by  the 
Tenor  of  His  Majesty's  order  to  the  Governor  of  this  Province, 
and  under  the  Terms  and  conditions  therein  prescribed,  but  not 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  tracts  of  Land  reserved  by  Gov- 
ernor Lawrence  for  Colonel  McNutt  or  any  other  Person,  and 
notwithstanding.  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  allow 
them  ten  years  for  the  first  period  of  their  Settlement  neverthe- 
less upon  the  Grants  being  passed  to  those  Gentlemen  One  of  the 
Grants  was  immediatel.y  employ 'd  to  procure  protestant  Fam- 
ilies from  Germany  to  settle  on  those  Lands,  and  a  very  consider- 
able Sum  of  Money  was  advanced  for  that  purpose  and  the  Set- 
tlers are  now  daily  expected. 

"That  in  July  1765  Mr.  Green  Commissary  of  Provisions  for 
the  Garrison  of  Fort  Frederick  on  the  River  St.  Johns  ac- 
quainted Governor  Wilmot  that  the  Indians  were  assembled  near 
the  Fort  in  great  numbers,  and  had  given  out  that  there  was  sev- 
eral French  Ships  of  War  on  the  Coast  and  that  they  should  soon 
commence  hostilities,  and  immediately  after  several  reports  were 
sent  to  the  Governor  from  other  parts  of  the  province  to  the  same 
purpose,  upon  which  the  Governor  thought  it  advisable  to  send 
expresses  to  those  parts  of  the  province  where  it  was  most  likely 
to  discover  the  truth  of  these  reports,  and  as  several  of  the 
Deputy  Surveyors  (being  persons  best  acquainted  with  the 
course  through  the  Country)  were  sent  on  this  Occasion,  Orders 
were  given  them  to  make  Surveys  of  the  Land  they  passed  over, 
which  they  perform 'd  and  of  the  Land  so  survey 'd  Two  Hundred 
Thousand  Acres  was  Granted  to  Colonel  McNutt  and  His  As- 
sociates. 

"That  the  great  expence  incurred  by  Colonel  McNutt  in  pursu- 
ing His  Scheme  of  making  Settlements  in  this  Province,  cannot 
be  charged  to  any  obstruction  he  met  with  from  the  Government 
Here  in  any  respect,  nor  can  we  tell  how  it  arose,  that  Colonel 
McNutt  tho'  often  called  upon  for  that  purpose  never  produced 
Vouchers  for  the  expendature  of  One  Shilling  except  He  means 
some  Accounts  from  His  Agents,  not  signed  by  them,  and  other- 
wise very  blind  and  imperfect  wherein  He  is  charged  with  the 
Hire  &  Damage  of  those  Vessels  that  transported  the  few  fam- 
ilies He  introduced  from  Ireland,  and  the  Money  advanced  for 
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sundrys  by  His  Account  was  idly  expended  in  bringing  &  hiring 
Vessels  to  coast  about  the  Province  in  search  of,  and  surveying 
Lands,  in  so  much  that  His  Associates  made  great  complaints 
and  protested  against  his  Measures  and  refused  payment  of  the 
Bills  drawn  on  them  for  that  expence  as  they  found  he  was  or 
might  have  been  furnish 'd  from  the  Surveyor's  Office  at  Halifax, 
with  everything  sufficient  to  answer  all  His  and  their  purposes. 

' '  That  the  Obstruction  Colonel  McNutt  complains  of  from  the 
Rulers  iu  this  Province  since  the  Death  of  Governor  Lawrence, 
have  jjroceeded  from  his  own  intemperate  Zeal  &  exorbitant 
demands  from  the  Government  were  by  His  Majesty's  Instruc- 
tions forbid  to  Grant  in  all  other  respects  having  had  that  Indul- 
gence and  kind  treatment  from  the  Government  that  any  reason- 
able Man  could  desire,  not  on  Account  of  His  Knowledge  or 
Ability,  but  from  a  hope  the  Government  had  that  His  Zeal  and 
application  to  make  Settlements  in  this  Province  might  be  a 
means  of  inducing  men  of  much  more  knowledge  and  ability  than 
Himself  to  become  Inhabitants  in  it. 

' '  That  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  expence  incurred  by 
making  these  Settlements  to  Colonel  McNutt  may  be  siifficient 
yet  we  must  observe  further  on  that  head  that  the  proportion 
of  Land  stipulated  to  be  given  Him  by  the  plan  settled  between 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  &  for  him  for  His  trouble  and 
expence  in  introducing  Settlers  into  this  Province,  has  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  Governor  and  Council  in  such  tracts  of 
Land  as  He  himself  chose  and  fixed  upon. 

"And we  could  wish  that  the  greatconcern  Colonel  McNutt 
expresses,  at  being  under  the  nesessety  of  mentioning  anything 
in  the  least  tending  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  Man's  Caracter, 
had  in  any  degree  prevented  his  departure  from  Truth  &  De- 
cency, his  reflections  on  that  head  being  altogether  without 
either. 

"That  Colo).  jMcNutt  complains,  that  the  Settlers  introduced 
by  Him  have  been  denied  several  of  the  Privileges  promised  and 
granted  to  them,  but  We  know  of  no  Persons  who  are  de])rived 
of  those  Rights  and  that  Liberty,  which  the  Laws  &  Constitution 
of  Great  Britain,  or  of  this  Province  intitle  them  to. 

"  Lpon  the  whole  the  Committee  of  His  Maesty's  Council  are  of 
Opinion  that  the  Memorial  of  Colonel  Alexr  McNutt  address 'd 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Ti'ade  &  Plantations,  is  ahnost, 
and  altogether,  false,  and  scandalous,  that  the  facts  are  misrep- 
resented &  his  complaints  without  .hist  grounds,  that  His  ])roi)OS- 
als  in  the  T^atter  part  (jf  His  Memorial,  are  Presumptions,  that 
several  of  them  if  granted  would  l)e  very  injurious  to  Private  Per- 
sons, as  He  proposes  to  disposses  many  of  those  Grantees  of  the 
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Conditions  contained  in  their  Patents,  which  they  obtain 'd  by 
Vertue  of  the  King's  Order,  or  by  His  Majesty's  Proclamation 
making  provision  for  disbanded  Officers,  Soldiers  and  Seamen, 
and  of  their  Lands  also,  unless  they  submit  to  the  new  Terms 
proposed  by  Him. 

"That  other  of  His  proposals  would  if  Granted  be  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  peace  and  good  Government  of  this  Colony,  partic- 
ularly that  of  sending  two  Members  to  represent  the  people  in 
General  Assembly,  from  each  Town  He  settles,  more  especially 
should  those  He  may  hereafter  introduce  into  this  Province  be 
of  the  same  troublesome  disposition  with  the  few  He  has  brought, 
The  Government  Here  having  experienced  more  difficulty  in 
Keeping  peace  and  good  order  in  the  Two  little  Towns  of  Truro 
and  Londonderry  settled  by  Colonel  McNutt's  followers,  than 
with  all  the  other  Settlements  in  the  Whole  Province,  they  being 
mostly  composed  of  Persons  from  the  Charter  Governments  who 
still  retain  so  great  a  degree  of  republican  principals  that  they 
make  it  a  point  to  oppose  on  all  Occasions  every  measure  of 
Government  calculated  to  support  the  Honor  and  Authority  of 
His  Majesty's  Crown  and  Dignity.  The  dangerous  Influence  of 
which  Spirit  cannot  be  too  much  garded  against  as  the  late  un- 
happy disturbances  in  America  more  than  abundantly  prove. 

' '  That  the  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  &  the  Laws  of  this  Province 
sufficiently  secure  the  Rights  Civil  &  Religious  of  all  His  Ma- 
jesty's Subjects  in  it,  and  the  Committee  cannot  conceive  what 
inducement  Colol  McNutt  had  to  suggest,  Assert  &  propose  the 
several  matters  contained  in  His  Memorial  as  we  find  from  the 
matter  of  fact  inquired  into,  that  the  Government  here  have  pro- 
moted, &  forwarded  His  undertaking  to  introduce  Settlers  into 
this  Province,  by  every  means  in  their  Power,  and  flattered  them- 
selves that  He  was  employing  His  Time  in  collecting  Persons  to 
fulfill  His  engagements. 

"Halifax  30  Augt.  1766 

Endorsed : 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Nova  Scotia  on  the 
Memorial  of  Mr  McNutt 

In  Lt  Govrs  Letter  of  2.  Sept.  1766. 

Read  Novr.  6.  1766. 
N.  108." 


Josiah  Stoddard  Johnston 

An  Estimate 
by  john  howard  brown 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  Monday,  October  6,  1913,  we  clip  the  two  notices  as 
follows :  In  the  column  of  "Deaths"  "Johnston. — Col.  J.  Stoddard,  Saturday, 
October  4,  in  the  Sist  year  of  his  age.  Interment  at  Louisville :"  and  under 
"Obituary  Notes  :"  "Col.  J.  Stoddard  Johnston,  father  of  George  W.  Johnston,  an 
insurance  broker  at  55  Liberty  Street,  died  on  Saturday.     He  was  81  years  old." 

That  the  Times,  always  so  careful  in  preserving  the  records  of  notable  men  of 
national  reputation  in  their  "Obituary  Notes,"  should  have  given  so  scant  space  to 
a  man  who  has  filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  history  of  Kentucky  and  incidentally 
in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  is  a  matter  of  regret.  As  the  story  of  his  life  is  so 
full  of  historical  interest  we  append  it  to  round  out  the  simple  notices. 

JOSIAH  STODDAED  JOHNSTON  was  born  in  Eapids  Par- 
ish, Eapides  county,  La.,  February  10,  1833.  His  parents, 
John  Harris  and  Eliza  Davidson  Johnston  died  when  he 
was  a  mere  child  and  he  was  cared  for  by  relatives  in  Ken- 
tucky who  gave  him  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1853  and  then 
pursued  a  course  in  law  at  the  University  of  Louisville,  where 
he  was  graduated  LL.B.  in  1854.  Instead  of  devoting  himself  to 
the  practice  of  law  he  took  up  cotton  planting  in  Arkansas,  where 
in  co-partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  George  W.  Johnson,  he 
conducted  a  large  plantation  for  five  years,  when  the  advent  of 
the  Civil  War  called  him  from  his  peaceful  vocation,  to  the 
defense  of  his  home  and  property.  He  joined  the  Confederate 
Army  and  was  a  participant  in  twenty  or  more  battles 
and  skirmishes  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  serving  as 
an  officer  on  the  staff  of  both  Bragg  and  Buckner  and  as 
chief  of  staff  of  Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge.  On  the  sur- 
render of  the  Confederate  army  in  1865  he  returned  to  Kentucky 
and  became  interested  in  the  political  welfare  of  the  state,  serv- 
ing as  secretarv  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee, 
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1866-86,  meantime  holding  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  several  important  occasions.  He  was  adjutant-general  of 
the  state,  1870-71 ;  secretary  of  state  of  the  commonwealth,  1875- 
79,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  gover- 
nor of  Kentucky  before  the  convention  of  1875.  He  edited  the 
Kentucky  Yeoman,  published  at  the  state  capital,  1867-86,  and 
was  president  of  the  State  Press  Association,  1870-86.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Filson  Club,  of  Louisville,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  holding  the  office  of  vice-president  for  several  years.  He 
became  a  writer  of  established  reputation  not  only  in  the  field  of 
politics  but  in  that  of  history,  genealogy  and  biography.  He  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  honorary  pall-bearers  at  the  funeral  of 
Jefferson  Davis  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1889.  In  1895  he 
issued  in  two  volumes  a  "Memorial  History  of  Louisville,"  in 
1898  "First  Exi^lorations  of  Kentucky,"  with  journals  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Walker,  1750,  and  Christopher  Gist,  1751,"  and  in  1898 
"Confederate  History  of  Kentucky."  He  was  married  June  13, 
1854,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  Gov.  George  AV.  Johnson,  the  first  pro- 
visional governor  of  Kentucky,  elected  by  the  Russellville  con- 
vention in  November,  1861,  and  mortally  wounded  on  the  battle- 
field of  Shiloh,  April  6,  1862,  while  fighting  as  a  private  soldier  in 
the  4th  Kentucky  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  A.  R. 
Hynes  and  attached  to  the  First  Brigade,  Col.  Robert  P.  Trabue, 
in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  in  the  Army 
of  the  Mississippi,  Gen.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  and  he  died  in 
the  hospital  at  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  April  9,  1862.  Josiah  Stoddard 
Johnston  died  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  October  4,  191.3. 


Eleazer  Williams  and  the  Prince  De  Joinville 

CONTRIBUTED   BY   DUANE   MOWRY,  LL.  B. 

With  Biographical  Sketches  of  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams 

BY  JOHN  HOWARD  BROWN 

Eleazer  Williams  American  Missionary,  was  born  or  appeared  in  Caughnawaga, 
a  settlement  in  the  wilderness  of  what  became  Montgomery  county.  New  York,  on 
the  Indian  trail  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Mohawk  river  to  Fort  Stanwix  and 
thence  to  Lake  Ontario ;  Fort  Stanwix  being  the  carrying  place  of  the  canoes  and 
their  cargoes.  In  this  wilderness  was  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Iroquois  and  a 
half-breed  Indian  chief  named  Thomas  Williams  claimed  the  boy  Eleazer  as  his 
son.  It  was  known  that  Chief  Thomas  was  the  son  of  a  white  woman,  Emma  Wil- 
liams, an  English  woman  of  good  family.  There  arose  at  the  time  no  doubt  as  to 
the  legitimacy  of  the  boy  as  Chief  Thomas's  son,  although  he  bore  no  resemblance 
to  his  other  children,  either  facially  or  in  point  of  intellect.  The  date  of  the  boy's 
birth  was  given  as  about  1787.  He  grew  up  in  the  wilderness  and  was  sent  to  school 
at  Long  Meadow  and  at  Westhampton  in  Massachusetts  where  he  learned  the 
English  language.  Before  this  time  he  spoke  the  French  language  fluently  and 
was  also  versed  in  the  language  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  The  War  of  1812  first 
brought  Eleazer  Williams  to  public  notice  through  his  unsfulness  to  Genera!  Dear- 
born as  an  agent  among  the  northern  Indians  in  New  York  state  and  Canada.  In 
1813  he  published  an  Iroquois  spelling  book  and  in  1813-14  he  published  "Caution 
Against  Our  Common  Enemy."  He  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Plattsburgh,  Lake 
Champlain,  Sept.  14,  1814,  and  while  carrying  out  a  ruse  to  drive  off  the  British 
he  was  severely  wounded.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  began  missionary  work  in 
Western  New  York,  and  was  received  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  a  lay- 
reader  among  the  Oneida  Indians.  When  the  Indian  tribes,  making  up  the  six 
nations  of  New  York  state,  were  allotted  new  hunting  grounds  in  Wisconsin  ter- 
ritory in  1820,  he  went  with  the  Oneidas  to  the  Indian  reservation  at  the  head  of 
Green  Bay  and  the  Fox  river.  He  continued  his  ministrations  there  and  was 
ordered  a  deacon  and  ordained  a  priest  and  became  familiarly  known  in  the  region 
as  "Priest  Williams."  He  lived  in  a  house  in  the  village  of  De  Pere  in  Brown 
county  where  he  had  been  allotted  a  grant  of  land  which  he  cultivated.  This  with 
the  pittance  he  received  from  the  church  as  a  general  missionary  gave  him  a  meager 
livelihood.  He  married  here  a  French  half-breed.  She  claimed  to  have  been  related 
to  the  royal  family  of  France.  This  alliance  and  his  own  general  character  and  life, 
which  was  undoubtedly  exemplary,  drew  a  sharp  contrast  with  his  poverty  and 
humble  surroundings  in  the  new  settlement,  as  he  appears  to  have  mingled  little 
with  the  white  settlers.  His  reticence  appears  to  have  broken  about  1840-41  and 
he  announced  that  he  had  met  the  Prince  de  Joinville  son  of  Louis  Philippe  on  a 
steamboat,  and  announced  to  him  that  he,  Eleazer  Williams  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal priest  was  Louis  XVII.  and  that  he  had  been  born  at  Versailles,  France, 
March  27,  1785,  and  was  reported  to  have  died  June  8.  1705,  but  in  reality  had  been 
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taken  from  the  Temple  where  he  had  been  held  a  prisoner  and  carried  to  Canada 
where  he  was  placed  in  the  care  of  an  Indian  chief.  The  prince,  he  said,  made 
him  splendid  offers,  conditional  on  his  renouncing  his  rights,  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  prove.  From  this  time  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  firmly  believed 
that  he  was  the  lost  Dauphin,  but  he  took  no  pains  to  spread  it  or  to  take  measures 
toprove  it.  He  returned  to  New  York  where  he  continued  his  office  as  missionary 
priest.  He  settled  in  1850  at  Hogansburgh,  in  Franklin  county,  New  York,  where 
be  published  an  Iroquois  version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  1853,  and  wrote 
a  live  of  his  putative  father,  Thomas  Williams,  which  was  privately  printed  in 
1859.  Putnam's  Magadnc  for  February,  1853.  contains  a  famous  paper  entitled, 
"Have  We  a  Bourbon  Among  Us?"  Written  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hanson.  The  same 
tale  was  published  in  book  form  in  1854  under  the  title,  "The  Lost  Prince."  In  the 
Indefendent  of  September  22.  1887,  Benson  J.  Lorsing,  the  eminent  historian,  gave 
the  weight  of  his  opinion  to  the  truth  of  the  identity  of  "Priest  Williams,"  with 
Louis  XVII.  of  France.  [Note  i. — An  interesting  historical  novel  founded  on  this 
subject,  was  written  by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  and  published  in  1901.  See 
also  Steven's  "The  Lost  Dauphin"  (1887).  Evans's  "The  Story  of  Louis  XVII." 
(1893),  and  Weldon's  Louis  XVII.  of  France,"  1895].  The  story  reproduced  in  this 
number  of  Americana  as  published  in  the  Appletin  Daily  Press  Nov.  21,  1913,  copied 
from  the  De  Perc  News  of  same  month,  is  the  latest  contribution  to  the  interest- 
ing query.  The  subject  of  the  controversy  died  at  Hogansburgh,  Franklin  county, 
N.  Y.,  August  28,  1858. 

From  the  De  Pere  News.  De  Pere,  Wis. 

^  ^  ^  T  the  last  meeting  of  the  Woman's  club  Mrs. 
•  •  /  %  Frances  A.  Dunham  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
/  %  the  early  history  of  De  Pere.  We  give  below  that 
■^  -^^  part  relating  to  the  visit  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
to  De  Pere  and  the  Prince's  call  on  Eleazer  Williams,  from  the 
recollections  of  the  late  'Aunt  Hattie'  Sharp,  taken  down  by  Mrs. 
Dunham  in  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Sharp  on  Dec.  5,  1904. 

My  father,  Robert  D.  Stewart,  came  to  De  Pere  in  1836,  and 
built  the  first  house  on  the  west  side  of  Fox  river  which  was  built 
by  a  white  man.  The  original  house  was  near  the  river,  but  was 
destroyed  and  my  brother  Joseph  built  his  house  on  the  same 
land,  but  nearer  the  road.  It  was  about  one  mile  from  the  pres- 
ent bridge  in  De  Pere,  and  six  miles  from  Fort  Howard  or 
Green  Bay.  I  remember  perfectly  the  visit  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  at  our  house,  but  cannot  remember  exactly  what  year 
it  was,  (Oct.,  1841).  I  always  said  that  'We  had  had  the  honor 
of  entertaining  the  Prince  de  Joinville.'  He  was  a  young  man 
of  fine  and  courtly  manner,  so  elegantly  dressed  and  so  extremely 
polite,  I  do  not  remember  how  he  got  to  our  house,  but  think 
some  one  must  have  brought  bim  up  from  Green  Bay.    He  came 
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from  the  Astor  House  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  for  there 
was  a  road  on  that  side  for  teams,  and  only  a  trail  on  the  west 
side.  It  is  very  likely  that  Dan  Whitney  may  have  brought  him 
up  to  the  ferry,  as  you  say  that  his  niece  told  you  when  you  were 
a  young  girl  (1859)  that  'he  had  a  beautiful  watch  given  him  by 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  for  taking  him  up  to  see  Eleazer  Wil- 
liams.' But  no  one  came  across  the  river  but  the  Prince  and  no 
one  went  up  to  see  Eleazer  Williams  but  my  father  and  the 
Prince.  They  probably  came  up  as  far  as  the  ferry  and  called 
for  us  to  come  over  and  get  him,  for  my  father  kept  the  ferry 
at  that  time.  The  river  was  not  wide  then,  before  the  dam  was 
built,  and  a  good  hard  shove  would  send  a  canoe  clear  across  the 
river,  or  the  passenger  could  paddle  himself  across.  We  often 
did  this  if  my  father  and  brothers  were  in  the  woods.  We  had  a 
large  scow  ferry  to  carry  teams  across.  The  Prince  came  to 
our  house  for  the  purpose  of  getting  my  father  to 
take  him  up  too  see  Eleazer  Williams.  We  always 
called  him  "Priest"  Williams;  and  they  rode  up  to  his 
house  in  our  heavy  lumber  wagon  at  once.  It  was  a  rough  log 
house,  comparatively  new  then,  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of 
our  place;  where  he  lived  with  his  wife,  Maiy  Jourdain,  and 
son  John,  who  was  a  little  fellow  then.  They  stayed  there  for 
several  hours,  for  I  remem})er  that  our  dinner  was  very  late, 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  owing  to  their 
having  stayed  up  there  so  long.  At  the  dinner  table  the  Prince 
seemed  to  feel  very  badly,  he  was  very  much  depressed  and 
showed  it  very  much,  and  could  not  talk  of  anything  else  but 
"Priest"  Williams.  He  asked  so  many  questions  about  him, 
and  seemed  so  anxious  to  know  everything  my  father  could  tell 
him.  It  seemed  to  affect  him  so  much  to  know  that  "Priest" 
Williams  was  living  in  such  straitened  circumstances,  in  such  a 
rough  log  house,  with  literally  no  comforts  of  life  at  all.  Their 
house  was  so  poorly  furnished,  no  chairs  even,  only  stools  with 
three  legs,  that  they  had  made  themselves.  No  carpets,  no  rugs 
and  only  bunk  beds.  I  cannot  remember  what  he  said,  only  I 
know  he  talked  a  great  deal  about  it.  They  were  all  the  time 
talking  about  "Priest"  Williams  and  the  Prince  seemed  to  feel 
BO  much  his  lack  of  everything  which  nuikcs  life  a<  all  desiralile. 
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After  dinner  was  over  my  father  took  him  in  the  rough  wagon, 
the  only  one  we  had,  to  Green  Bay,  and  I  always  thought  it 
must  have  seemed  strange  to  him  to  ride  in  such  a  wagon,  he 
was  so  finely  dressed  and  so  elegant  looking.  Crossing  the  ferry 
in  the  scow  they  went  down  to  Green  Bay  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  and  my  father  left  him  at  the  Astor  House,  and  came  home 
alone.  He  seemed  to  be  so  thankful  to  my  father  for  having 
taken  him  up  to  see  "Priest"  Williams. 

I  always  thought  the  Prince  de  Joinville  thought  or  knew  that 
Eleazer  Williams  was  the  Dauphin,  from  the  way  he  talked  at 
our  house,  and  his  feeling  so  depressed  over  him.  It  does  not 
seem  as  though  he  coi;ld  of  felt  that  way  over  a  total  stranger. 

Eleazer  Williams  always  rode  a  small  Indian  pony,  and  always 
carried  saddle  bags  at  the  back  of  his  saddle.  He  invariably 
stopped  at  our  house  in  passing,  to  get  a  drink  of  water,  as  we 
had  a  fine  spring  in  the  cellar.  He  would  rein  in  his  horse  and 
call  out,  '  I  want  some  of  your  white  ale, '  and  we  children  would 
run  down  cellar,  and  bring  him  some  cool  fresh  water  from  the 
spring.  We  always  liked  him.  I  thought  he  was  a  nice  man, 
and  he  always  seemed  to  be  a  good  man.  He  was  a  missionary 
and  we  always  thought  he  brought  out  the  Oneida  Indians  to 
the  reservation  here. 

He  did  not  dress  very  well,  for  he  was  poor;  but  I  remem- 
ber one  day  he  stopped  at  our  house,  and  was  so  richly  dressed 
in  handsome  clothes,  and  he  told  us  that  'the  Prince  de  Joinville 
had  sent  him  a  box  of  very  nice  things.'  He  seemed  so  pleased, 
and  looked  so  finely.  We  thought  the  Prince  must  have  sent  the 
clothes  he  had  on,  but  he  did  not  say  so ;  nor  did  we  like  to  ask 
the  question.  My  father  always  said  he  thought  it  was  strange 
for  the  Prince  to  be  so  deeply  interested  in  "Priest"  Williams, 
because  he  himself,  or  we,  had  never  thought  of  his  being  of  so 
much  importance. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  Prince  stayed  at  Green  Bay.  He 
said  to  us  before  he  left  our  house  that  he  thought  he  would 
come  back  to  Green  Bay  next  summer,  and  would  come  up  and 
see  us  again,  at  that  time.  .Just  think,  the  only  persons  now  liv- 
ing in  De  Pere,  that  have  ever  seen  Eleazer  Williams  are  Mr. 
Perry  Call,  my  husband  and  myself,  and  the  only  time  l\Ir.  Shar]) 
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ever  saw  him,  he— Eleazer  Williams— was  put  in  his  room  to 
sleep  at  the  old  'De  Pere  House.'  He  was  sour  and  seemed 
to  feel  cross  and  grumbled  a  great  deal,  about  the  poor  room  and 
beds.  No  chairs  in  the  room,  and  he  could  not  find  any  basin  to 
wash  m.''^— Daily  Press,  Appleton,  AVis.,  Nov.  13,  1913. 


History  of  the  Mormon  Church 

By  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  Assistant  Historian  of  the  Church. 

CHAPTER  XCVI 

Conditions  in  Utah  After  the  Advent  of  the  Army— The 
Utah  Expendition  as  a  Reforming  Agency 

AFTER  the  return  from  the  "Move  South,"  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  went  into  practical  retirement. 
The  entrance  to  his  house,  the  Bee  Hive  (then  called 
his  "Mansion"),  and  the  "Lion  House,"  were  se- 
curely locked  and  bolted,  and  constantly  guarded  by  brethren, 
to  whom  the  names  of  those  seeking  admittance  to  the  Presi- 
dent were  submitted.^  No  public  meetings  were  held.  The 
"Tabernacle"  in  Salt  Lake  City  was  not  opened  for  public 
worship.  Silence  was  enjoined;  matters  were  to  be  left,  appar- 
ently, to  take  their  own  course.^  This  doubtless  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  some  times  silence  is  more  potent  than  speech ; 
new  adjustments  even  take  place  under  its  reign. 

The  encampment  of  the  army  in  Cedar  Valley  was  called 

1.  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  Entry  for  July  sth,  1858,  p.  763.  Commenting 
on  these  precautions,  Burton  says :  "He  has  guards  at  his  gates,  and  he  never 
appears  in  public  unattended  by  friends  and  followers,  who  are,  of  course,  armed. 

.  .  _.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  Prophet,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
precautions :  as  Gentiles  have  themselves  owned  to  me,  many  a  ruffian,  if  he  found 
an  oportunity,  would,  from  pure  love  of  notoriety,  even  without  stronger  incentive, 
try  his  revolver  or  his  bowie-knife  upon  the  'Big  Mormon.'"  (City  of  the  Saints, 
p.  222). 

2.  "The  Presidency  are  quite  retired  and  are  seldom  seen.  The  people  are  in 
a  great  measure  left  to  themselves  to  see  what  they  will  do.  There  are  no  public 
meetings,  and  consequently  no  public  sacraments.  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  seldom 
heard  through  his  Prophets  by  the  people."  From  a  letter  of  Sam'l  W.  Richards 
to  E.  W.  Tullidge.  July  23rd,  1858;  Mill.  Star,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  620-22.  See  also  Hist. 
Brigham  Young  Ms.  entry  July  4th,  1858,  p.  762-800).  When  Wilford  Woodruff 
in  company  with  Cyrus  H.  Wheelock  solicited  the  privilege  of  holding  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  interest  of  the  Deseret  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Society,  "Presi- 
dent Young  informed  them  that  he  did  not  want  meetings  held  on  any  subject.  Id. 
p.  923.  This  must  doubtless  have  canceled  some  earlier — July  18 — arrangements 
made  for  preaching  in  the  wards  by  Elder  Joseph  Young,  of  the  First  Council  of 
Seventy,  and  presiding  Bishop  Edward  Hunter.     Id.  p.  798. 

(1114) 
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Camp  Floyd,  in  honor  of  the  then  Secretary  of  War.  The  val- 
ley is  about  ten  miles  in  width  and  thirty  miles  long,  through 
which  a  small  stream  flows  southward  from  copious  springs 
at  the  foot  of  the  western  hills,  just  south  of  which  the  military 
post  was  located.  There  was  but  one  Mormon  settlement  in 
the  valley,  at  the  time,  this  was  known  as  Cedar  Fort,  which 
had  been  organized  into  an  ecclesiastical  ward  in  1853,  with 
Allen  Weeks  as  Bishop.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  souls  at  the  time  of  the  ward  organization,  and  perhaps 
not  more  than  two  hundred  at  the  advent  of  the  army.  Expo- 
sure to  Indian  assaults  forced  the  settlers  to  live  in  a  stone 
wall  enclosure— i^art  of  the  wall  is  yet  standing — hence  "fort" 
in  the  name. 

Camp  Floyd,  for  the  most  part,  was  formed  of  small,  low, 
but  neat  adobe  houses— between  three  and  four  hundred  in 
number;  "enough,"  writes  Horace  Greeley,  who  visited  the  camp 
in  July,  1859— ""enough  to  make  six  or  eight  Kansas  cities"— 
of  course  of  that  period.  Nearby  there  sprang  into  existence 
a  suburb  on  which  was  conferred  the  euphonious  name  of  ' '  Frog 
Town,"  later,  and  now.  Fair  Field,  "whence  grog  and  other 
luxuries,  including  execrable  whiskey  at  about  ten  dollars  per 
gallon,"— wrote  Greeley— "are  dispensed  to  thirsty  soldiers, 
who  have  not  already  drank  up  more  than  their  pay  amounts 
to."  The  valley  was  covered  with  sage-brush  (artemisia)  and 
grease  wood;  but  the  immediate  camp  was  freed  from  these 
and  made  level  as  a  floor,  beaten  hard  by  the  continual  tramping 
of  the  three  thousand  troops  inhabiting  it— "the  largest  regu- 
lar force  ever  concentrated  upon  the  soil  of  our  country  in  a 
time  of  peace. '  '^  The  adobes  were  made  from  bluish  clay  mud  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  camp;  the  board  roofing  and  other  timber 
was  obtained  from  the  mountains  east  of  Salt  Lake  valley.  The 
total  cost  of  building  the  post  to  government  was  about  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.* 

The  civil  officers  who  came  in  with  the  army  were  Chief 
Justice  Delano  R.  Eekles,  and  John  Hartnett,  Secretary  of  the 


3.     Horace  Greeley  "Overland  Journey,  New  York  to  San  Francisco"— 1860— 

ins," 
The 


4,     Greeley,  Id.  p.  247.     Greeley  states  that  the  adobes  were  made  by  "Mexicans,' 


which  is  not  true,  as  there  were  no  Mexicans  to  speal<  of  in  the  Territory. 
adobes  were  made  chiefly  by  the  "Mormons"  of  "Cedar  Fort. 
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Territory.  Governor  Cumming's  entrance  into  Salt  Lake  City 
has  already  been  detailed.  Jacob  Forney,  Territorial  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs— which  office  was  now  separated 
from  that  of  governor— came  in  with  the  Peace  Commissioners. 
Judge  Charles  E.  Sinclair  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the 
last  day  of  July.  Judge  Cradlebaugh  did  not  arrive  until  early 
in  November.  About  the  same  time  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the 
Territory,  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  arrived  in  Utah.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife  whom  he  had  but  recently  mar- 
ried. He  brought  letters  of  introduction  from  Jeremiah  S. 
Black,  U.  S.  Attorney  General  in  Buchanan's  cabinet,  to  Gov- 
ernor Cumming;  and  letters  of  like  character  from  Col.  Kane 
to  President  Young.^  These  gentlemen  with  Peter  K.  Dotson, 
Territorial  Marshal,  completed  the  list  of  federal  officials  for  the 
Territory. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  army  at  Camp  Floyd  and  the  com- 
ing and  installation  of  these  civil  Territorial  officers,  the  Utah 
stage  was  again  set  for  the  further  imfolding  of  those  events 
which  make  up  the  history  of  Utah  Territory  and  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church— which,  for  some  time  as  yet,  are  inseparable  in 
their  historical  relations. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  following  the  entrance  of  the  anny 
and  its  settlement  in  Cedar  Valley,  there  were  various  attemi^ts 
made  by  the  army  and  civil  officers  to  open  intercourse  with 
President  Young  and  other  Church  leaders  f  but  such  had  been 
the  strained  relations  between  these  U.  S.  officials  of  the  ai-my 
and  of  the  Territory  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  leading  Church 
officials  on  the  other— such  the  absolute  difference  of  view  point 

on  the  questions  involved such  the  distrust,  as  yet,  of  the 

Church  leaders  of  most  of  the  United  States  officials,  both  mili- 
tary and  civil- that  intercourse,  beyond  what  official  courtesy 
required,  was  not  long  attempted.'' 

5.  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  Nov.,  1858,  p.   1069. 

6.  The  day  of  the  President's  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City  from  the  "Move  South" 
— July  1st — "Several  gentlemen  called  upon  him  and  wished  to  deliver  letters  to 
him  personally.  All  such  sought  interviews  were  declined.  Some  would  not  leave 
their  letters  because  they  could  not  deliver  them  personally."  (Hist,  of  Brigham 
Young,  Ms.,  1858,  p.  569). 

7.  The  general  statement  of  the  text  concerning  reserve  in  the  matter  of  rela- 
tions between  the  two  classes  spoken  of  should  be  modified  by  noting  a  few  excep- 
tions.    So  long  as  Col.   Alexander  and  Captain  Marcy  remained   in  the  Territory 
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With  the  coming  of  the  army  and  the  civil  officers  for  Utah, 
there  had  been  assembled  those  "reforming  agencies"  from 
which  so  much  was  expected  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints.*  And  following  within  the  first  few  months 
of  the  advent  of  these  "reforming  agencies,"  the  people  to  be 
"reformed"  were  edified  by  the  sight  of  an  associate  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  frequently  reeling  through 
the  streets  of  Salt  Lake  City  drunk  and  some  times  helpless. 
So  insufferable  was  he  in  this  respect  that  Governor  Gumming, 
who  himself  was  not  above  reproach  in  this  weakness,  "was  dis- 
pleased with  him."** 

His  court— the  district  included  Salt  Lake  City— was  so  dis- 
graced by  these  habits  that  it  was  a  matter  of  pul)lic  criticism.^" 


their  associations  with  the  Church  leaders  were  very  agreeable.  The  meeting  of 
Col.  Cooke  with  the  Church  leaders,  as  also  that  of  Captain  Bryan  and  Lieutenants 
Bristol,  Rich,  and  Kensel,  are  spoken  of  as  very  pleasant  interviews;  "they  con- 
versed upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  the  water,  wood,  weather,  coal,  roads, 
the  products  of  the  earth,  and  the  detention  of  the  army."  (Hist,  of  Brigham  Young, 
Ms.  1858,  pp.  918,  923-5).  The  interview  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory, 
John  Hartnett,  and  President  Young  was  not  so  agreeable,  as  the  antagonism  between 
them  was  very  pronounced  ( /d.,  pp.  916-17).  Mr.  Wilson,  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  Ter- 
ritory, was  more  diplomatic  and  acquired  a  better  standing.  Governor  Cumming  of 
course  was  in  friendly  relations  with  the  Church  leaders,  and  on  the  26th  of  July 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cumming  went  with  a  Mormon  party  of  nearly  one  hundred  in 
number,  including  President  Young,  his  counselors,  and  seven  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles, on  a  strictly  private  picnic  excursion  of  several  days  into  Big  Cotton  Wood 
Canon,  where  a  most  enjoyable  time  was  had  in  song,  prayer  service,  dancing,  and 
feasting.  (Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  June  26th,  p.  960.  Also  Wilford 
Woodruff's  Journal  entry  of  June  26th,  where  a  list  of  the  male  members  of  the 
party  are  given,  tifty-two  in  all).  No  mention  was  made  of  the  e.xcursion  in  the 
Dcscrct  Nnvs  until  the  8th  of  September.  But  notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  the 
relations  between  the  two  classes  of  Utah's  citizens  named,  were  restrained,  and 
finally  limited  to  necessary  official  intercourse,  and  even  this  was  carried  on—so  far 
as  President  Y'oung  was  concerned — by  secondary  parties.  (See  Stenhouse's  "Rocky 
Mountain  Saints,"  p.  402).  Also  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  1859,  p.  571-  Burton's 
City  of  the  Saints,  p.  216. 

'8.  "The  impending  Expedition  against  them  (the  Mormons)  is  enthusiastic- 
ally regarded  as  holy  war,  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  morality  and  religion, 
intended  to  convert  the  Mormons  to  more  correct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  matri- 
monial relations  and  religious  truth;  to  break  up  their  polygamous  households; 
...  or  should  they  not  be  brought  to  reason  as  to  these  matters  by  the  prccpt 
and  example  of  the  nezv  civil  officers,  seconded  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of^  the 
armv.  then  to  resort  to  the  remedy  of  dispersing  them  by  lire  and  sword."  N.  Y. 
Tribune,  Jan.,  1858.  .  ^    ^ 

9.  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  Oct.  27,  1858,  p.  104,?.  /('..  P-  .ll'?3.  'J"°se 
Sinclair's  personal  influence  is  very  much  impaired,  not  only  by  the  dissipated  char- 
acter of  the  clique  with  which  he  alone  associates,  but  also  by  his  habits ^of  I'^^oxi- 
cation. 


n,  being  frequently  seen  Iving  in  the  street  in  a  helpless  condition  Hi.s  friends 
have  often  to  carry  him  into  houses  and  watch  over  him."  Letter  of  Geo.  A.  biiiitli 
to  Col.  Kane,  date  of  Jan.  14,  1859,  copied  into  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms., 
entries  for  Jan.,  1859,  p.  134.  ,     r.'     ,   ■  1     1      » 

10.  "It  is  believed  in  this  City,  that  Judges  Cradlcbaugh,  Sinclair,  and  about 
a  dozen  others,  met  in  the  upper  part  of  a  well  known  liquor  store,  and  while  trying 
the  merits  of  the  'Oil  of  joy,'  which  filled  the  ample  vaults  below,  used  their  utmost 
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On  one  occasion  his  honor  was  led  helpless  from  the  ball  room 
by  his  friends ;!'  on  another  he  helplessly  fell  into  a  gutter  of 
the  street  while  in  a  quarrel  with  C.  L.  Craig,  an  Indian  agent, 
and  drew  a  pistol  on  his  adversary,  and  Craig  drew  a  knife 
upon  the  judge,  but  both  "were  too  drunk  to  do  any  hurt. "^^ 
Perhaps  this  unfortunate  weakness  in  the  judge  accounts  for 
the  act  for  which  he  is  best  known  to  fame  in  Utah,  that  of  sen- 
tencing a  man  to  be  executed  on  the  Christian  Sabbath.^^ 

A  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Chief  Justice  Eekles  was  picked 
up  in  the  streets,  written  to  one  Lieutenant  Bennet,  in  which 
the  Chief  Justice  deplores  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  procure  for  him  (the  Lieutenant)  a  mistress  as  yet.  His  ef- 
forts in  this  detestable  business  are  given  in  terms  too  gross  for 
reproduction ;  but  the  circumstance  is  too  well  attested  to  admit 
a  doubt  of  the  fact  of  it.^*Yet  when  the  chief  justice  was  about 
to  depart  from  the  Territory  in  the  fall  of  1858,  a  number  of  the 
civil  and  military  United  States  officers  for  the  Territory,  and 
prominent  Gentile  merchants,  in  tendering  him  a  complimen- 
tary dinner,  envied  him  the  satisfaction  he  would  feel  in  joining 
his  "family  and  friends  in  a  moral  and  civilized  coyntnunity," 
and  regretted  that  his  services  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
territory  during  the  winter.^' 


streach  of  brain  to  device  some  means  to  bring  about  a  collision  between  the  citi- 
zens and  the  army,  that  should  end  in  the  wiping  out  of  the  'd — ed  Mormons.' 
When  the  cogitative  of  each  night  or  succession  of  nights  [Judge  Sinclair]  appears 
on  the  bench,  and  is  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  the  public,  its  awkzcard  appear- 
and' often  causes  an  adjournment  to  the  liquor  store."  (Letter  of  John  L.  Smith, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Utah  Legislature,  1858-9,  to  Stenhouse,  date  of  Dec.  24,  1852, 
preserved  in  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  1858,  p.  iig6. 

11.  Id.,  p.  1203. 

12.  Letter  of  John  L.  Smith  to  Stenhouse,  Id.,  p.  1197. 

13.  This  was  the  case  of  Thomas  H.  Ferguson,  a  "Gentile,"  convicted  of  mur- 
der, and  the  first  white  man  to  be  executed  in  the  Territory.  See  Bancroft's  L^tah, 
p.  540;  also  "Rocky  Mountain  Saints" — Stenhouse,  p.  403.  Of  course  the  day 
of  execution  had  to  be  changed. 

14.  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  Sept.  13th,  1858,  p.  966.  "The 
ermine  must  rest  gracefully  on  tlie  shoulders  of  a  chief  justice,  who  employs  the 
influence  of  his  high  position  in  performing  his  service  as  a to  provide  gratifi- 
cation of  lust  to  army  lieutenants,  and  that  by  the  [attempted]  seduction  of  wives 
and  mothers."  remarks  the  chronicle.  (Id.,  p.  966).  See  also  letter  of  John  Taylor 
to  Geo.  Q.  Cannon,  date  of  12th  Jan..  1859.  copied  into  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young. 
Ms.,  entries  for  Jan.,  1859,  p.  114. 

15.  The  letter  tendering  this  dinner  appears  in  the  San  Fransico  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  30th,  with  the  names  of  the  thirty-two  gentlemen  who  were  to  give  it.  and 
is  reproduced  in  the  Dcscrct  Ncd's  of  Oct.  27th.  The  letter  also  contained  the 
following  clause:  "Your  presence  in  Washington  will  do  much  to  remove  misap- 
prehensions which  seem  to  prevail  there,  and  to  cause  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
better  security  of  the  persons  and  property  of  loyal  citt::ens  of  the  United  States 
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The  people  of  Utah  were  further  edified  by  the  scandalous 
gallantries  of  army  officers  who  sought,  and  sometimes  sucess- 
fully,  to  induce  women  to  go  to  Camp  Floyd,  there  to  enter  into 
illegal  and  shameful  relations.^®  One  army  officer  while  passing 
through  Nephi  on  duty,  became  the  temporary  guest  of  a  prom- 
inent family,  and  sought,  by  offering  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  a  second  person,  to  purchase  the  favors  of  the  matron 
of  the  household. ^'^ 

In  addition  to  these  "gallantries,"  the  army  was  further 
disgraced  by  the  shameful  relations  of  soldiers  and  camp  fol- 
lowers of  the  army  with  the  Indian  women  of  the  tribes  in  con- 
tact with  both  Camp  Scott  and  Camp  Floyd. ^* 

"Little  Soldier."  chief  of  the  Cumumbahs,  or  Snake  Dig- 
gers—who was  camped  near  the  soldiers  at  Camp  Scott,  details 
the  brutality  of  soldiers  who,  entering  the  tents  of  the  Indians 
whenever  the  men  were  absent,  would  lay  hold  of  and  ravish 
the  women.  The  chief  in  consequence  of  these  things  left  the 
camp. 

Many  of  the  squaws  for  their  ' '  favors ' '  received  money,  which 
their  husbands  would  force  from  them  in  order  to  buy  the 
execrable  whiskey  of  the  camps ;  and  as  the  savage  Icnows  noth- 
ing of  self  restraint,  this  ended  in  drunkenness.  Sometimes 
various  parts  of  soldiers  clothing,  from  caps  to  trousers,  and 


who  are  resident  in  this  community."  This  gave  offense,  not  only  to  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  as  being  slandered  by  these  innuendoes,  but  to  Governor  Gumming  and 
his  friends.  Letters  were  addressed  by  the  Editor  of  the  Deserct  Neu's  to  the  gen- 
tlemen signing  the  invitation,  asking  them  to  be  more  specific  as  to  the  rneaning  of 
the  indirect  charges  of  unsafely  of  persons  and  property  in  Utah.  This  brought 
statements  from  Secretary  Hartnett  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Jacob 
Forney,  saying  that  they  had  signed  the  letter,  "as  many  other  signers  of  the  letter 
referred  to,— in  full  confidence  that  it  was  only  what  it  purported  to  be,  an  invita- 
tion to  take  dinner;"  and  not  "to  cast  reflection,  even  the  smallest,  on  any  com- 
munitv  or  person."  "Nor  did  I  suppose  for  a  moment,"  said  Secretary  Hartnett, 
"that  the  letter  was  to  be  used,  as  it  has  been,  to  subserve  a  political  purpose. 
(Descret  Ncivs  of  Nov.  3rd).  Forney's  letter  is  of  similar  import.  "I  had  no 
design."  he  said,  "to  cast  reflection,  even  by  implication,  on  this  or  any  other  coin- 
munitv,  especially  in  any  such  an  oblique  manner."  (Id.  of  Nov.  loth').  In  the 
same  'impression  of  the  News  is  a  strong  editorial  resenting  the  imputations  of  the 
"dinner  letter." 

16.  See  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young.  Ms.,  Sept.  28th,  1858,  pp.  070-80. 

17.  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  for  25th  of  Dec.  1858,  p.  1203,  where 
the  names  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  including  that  of  the  man  whom  the  captain 
would  have  made  his  "Sir  Panderer,"  are  given. 

18.  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  June,  1858,  p.  6ig. 
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even  Sibley  tents  were  bartered  for  these  licentious  favors.^' 
P.  W.  Conover,  whose  two  sons  were  interpreters,  informed 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Church  Historian,  that  Antero  Yampants,  chief, 
and  Peteetneet,  burned  six  squaws  in  consequence  of  their  hav- 
ing contracted  the  "Mexican  Dierhed"— a  venereal  disease.^" 

It  is  only  proper  to  say,  that  the  term  "soldier"  with  the 
Indians,  means  the  entire  army  and  attaches;-^  so  that  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  most  of  the  atrocities  practiced  upon  the 
Indians,  of  the  kind  here  enmnerated,  were  the  work  of  team- 
sters and  camp  followers,  by  far  the  worst  element  of  the  Expe- 
dition, and  the  least  under  disciplined^  But  when  this  Expe- 
dition was  projected  and  accepted  in  the  popular  view  as  a 
means  of  "reforming  the  Mormons,"  the  possibility  of  an  evil 
example  growing  out  of  the  assemblage  of  such  elements  as 
invariably  attach  themselves  to  such  expeditions,  ought  to  have 
been  considered. 

The  people  of  Utah  were  further  edified  in  the  ways  of  "civ- 
ilization" by  frequent  street  imbroglios  among  gamblers  and 
other  camp  followers  and  teamsters  of  the  Expedition,  amounts 
ing  at  times  almost  to  riots  on  the  streets  f^  there  were  also 


19.  Hist  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  for  8th  of  June,  1858,  p.  620. 

20.  Letter  of  Geo.  A.  Smith  to  Stenhouse,  copied  into  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young, 
Ms.,  July  entries  1858,  p.  761. 

21.  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entries  for  June,  1858,  p.  620. 

22.  We  have  the  assurance  of  Captain  Burton,  of  the  British  army,  however, 
who  for  some  time  was  a  guest  at  Camp  Floyd,  that  "from  Captain  Heth"  [Bur- 
ton's host  while  at  the  camp]  he  gathered  that  "in  former  times,  in  Western  America 
as  in  British  India,  a  fair  aborigine  was  not  infrequently  the  co-partner  of  an 
officer's  hut  or  tent.  The  improved  communication,  however,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  marriage,  have  abolished  the  custom  by  rendering  it  unfashionable.  The 
Indian  squaw,  like  the  Beebee,  seldom  looked  upon  her  'mari'  in  any  other  light 
but  her  banker.  An  inveterate  beggar,  she  would  beg  for  all  her  relations,  for  all 
her  friends,  and  all  her  tribe,  rather  than  not  beg  at  all,  and  the  lavatory  process 
required  always  to  be  prefaced  with  the  bribe.  Officers  who  were  long  thrown 
among  the  Prairie  Indians  joined,  as  did  the  Anglo-Indian,  in  their  tiautclics  and 
other  amusements."  (Burton's  "City  of  the  Saints,"  p.  444-5).  Doubtless  Captain 
Heth,  had  he  included  the  teamsters  and  camp  followers  of  the  Utah  Expedition 
within  the  scope  of  his  view,  could  have  given  more  recent  illustrations  to  his  guest 
of  the  associations  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Burton;  and 
could  give  them  a  setting  among  the  Mountain  as  well  as  among  the  "Prairie 
Indians."  We  have  in  mind  the  Steptoe  command  in  Utah,  as  well  as  this  more 
recent   Expedition.     See  ante,  chapter  LXXXVII. 

23.  See  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entries  for  September,  pp.  956-7.  A 
Mr.  Cooper  who  had  spent  six  weeks  in  Provo  in  the  spring — until  then  an  almost 
exclusively  Mormon  town^and  had  never  seen  a  breach  of  the  peace.  In  Great 
Salt  Lake  City  he  had  seen  street  fights,  pistols  drawn,  etc.,  etc.  (Id.).  Also  Ibid, 
p.  986.  In  a  letter  to  Stenhouse,  under  date  of  Sept.  nth,  Geo.  A.  Smith  said: 
"Christianity  continues  to  progress   with  the  arrival  of  its  most  able  expounders 
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frequent  armed  conflicts  between  these  elements  and  the  po- 
lice;^* and  worse  yet,  in  some  cases,  prominent  merchants  and 
some  army  officers  sided  with  the  rowdies  against  the  police.^' 

Prostitution  reared  its  horrid  front  in  the  community,  and 
its  patrons  were  chased  from  the  streets  by  the  city  police.^** 
Editorially  the  Deseret  News  advised  that  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  city,  ladies  remain  at  home ;  and  that 
gentlemen  limit  themselves  to  reasonable  hours,  or  at  least  to 
their  legitimate  walks  and  line  of  business." 

"The  miserable  bowlings  and  demoniac  yells  of  the  mid- 
night brawlers,  maddened  by  the  intoxicating  draught,"  wrote 


and  defenders  who  preach  by  precept  and  example;  but  much  to  our  gratification, 
at  present,  they  are  practising  on  each  other.  Several  murders  have  been  com- 
mitted, two  of  which  have  occurred  in  this  City ;  the  Mayor  of  our  city  has  to  hold 
a  court  every  day.  Street  fights  prove  rather  expensive,  but  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence Our  brethren,  however,  keep  out  of  the  way  and  they  [the  non-Mormons] 
have  the  fun  all  to  themselves.  Although  the  annoyance  to  the  people,  and  drunken 
sights  are  disgraceful  to  the  community,  they  are  unavoidable  as  long  as  the  U^S. 
Treasury  pays  the  expenses."  (Hist,  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  1858,  p.  964).  "For 
want  of  space  we  omit  the  details  of  rapidly  increasing  profanity  and  drunkenness, 
of  the  progress  of  gambling,  whoredoms,  etc.,  and  for  the  present  merely  note  the 
fights  as  yet  most  prominent.  A  short  time  past  two  colored  'gentlemen'  quarreled 
in  the  streets;  one  was  stabbed  and  the  other  shot  dead  by  his  antagonist.  On 
the  9th  inst  (A  date,  by  the  by,  which  was  enlixened  by  five  other  fights  between 
newly-arrived  citizens).  Longford  M.  Peel  and  Oliver  R.  Rucker,  from  Leaven- 
worth, met  and  fought  with  pistols,  in  Miller,  Rnssel  &  Co.'s  store,  Peel  killing 
Rucker,  and  himself  receiving  three  wounds  from  which  it  is  not  yet  known  whether 
he  will  recover.  "As  there  is  a  fair  prospect  for  a  weekly  crop  of  the  thrilling  and 
exciting  incidents  so  common  in  the  world,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  news  from 
this  isolated  portion  of  our  country  will  no  longer  be  quoted  as  'unimportant. 
{Deseret  News,  September   15,   1858). 

24.  See  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  entries  for  October,  pp.  1025-6.  Deseret 
News  of  Oct.  13th  and  20th. 

25.  See  case  of  the  People  of  Salt  Lake  City  vs.  Dr.  E.  N.  Covey  (Ass.  Army 
Surgeon)  Chas.  A.  Kinkead  (Merchant)  W.  H.  H.  Fall,  John  Mendenhall,  Lieut. 
Sanders  (of  the  army  at  Camp  Floyd)  for  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  resisting 
and  assaulting  the  police  of  the  city.  Deseret  News  of  Dec.  ist,  1858.  Police 
riots,"  or  "rows  with  the  police,"  said  an  editorial  in  the  Deseret  hews,  are  getting 
to  be  of  weekly  occurrence  in  our  city."  Under  the  caption— "Peace  Breaking- 
Attack  on  the  Police,"  in  the  same  impression  of  the  News  is  given  in  detail  an 
account  of  a  riot  in  which  a  Mr.  Kinkead,  merchant  m  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Ur. 
Covey  of  the  U.  S.  Armv  were  leading  spirits.  "It  is  matter  of  regret  said  the 
editorial  account  of  the  affair,  "that  the  professors  of  civilization(  !)  and  claiming 
to  be  the  very  essence  of  modern  refinement,  should  be  found  among  those  whose 
orgies  make  night  hideous  and  our  streets  dangerous."  (Deseret  Aeifs  ot  Nov.  24111, 
1858).  Mavor  Smoot  reported  the  action  of  the  police  m  this  instance  to  governor 
Gumming,  who  thoroughly  sustained  the  "course  pursued  by  the  po  ice  with  tlie  mob 
and  wished  they  had  notified  him,  so  that  he  might  have  ed  the  police;  tor  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  responsibility  to  fall  on  Inm  than  on  the  mayor  ana 
police."     Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  Nov.  22nd,  24th,  1858. 

26.  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entries  for  Nov.,  p.  11 13. 

27.  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  Nov.,   1858,  pp.   1074-5- 
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John  L.  Smith,  chief  clerk  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  in  a 
letter  to  Stenhouse,  "contrasts  strangely  with  the  peace  which 
has  ever  before  reigned  in  'Deseret'  ".^®  As  a  result  of  the 
lawlessness  the  police  force  of  Salt  Lake  City  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  two  hundred  members— four  fold  what  it  had 
previously  been.  Out  of  the  number  seven  special  guards  of 
twenty  men  in  each,  were  organized ;  and  each  guard  group  was 
to  furnish  men  for  duty  through  twenty-four  hours— covering 
the  week.^"  "Of  that  class  of  beings  who  burden  communities 
with  their  presence  and  tax  them  with  their  idleness  and 
crime,"  said  the  editor  of  the  Deseret  Neios  of  this  period, 
"this  city  has  had  within  its  precincts,  for  a  length  of  time,  a 
legion,  and  the  expense  that  has  accrued  in  consequence  of  their 
presence  and  acts,  to  the  corporation  and  to  the  county,  has 
been  more  than  double  the  amount  that  has  been  required  to 
suppress  and  punish  crime  and  support  pauperism  from  the 
first  settlement  in  the  valley  in  1847  to  July  1858;  and  there 
have  been  more  murders  committed  and  more  blood  shed  in 
the  county  within  the  last  eight  months,  than  before,  since  its 
organization ;"^°  and  the  county  was  organized  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  state  of  Deseret  in  December,  1849— nine  years 
before. 

Mormon  annals  do  not  stand  alone  in  describing  this  perilous 
state  of  community  life  in  Utah  during  this  Camp  Floyd  per- 
iod. "The  unruly  crowd  of  camp  followers  which  is  the  in- 
separable attendant  of  an  army,"  wrote  Albert  G.  Brown,  Jr., 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  "has  concentrated  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  is  in  constant  contact  and  conflict  with  the  Monnon  popu- 
lation. An  apprehension  prevails,  day  after  day,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  army  may  be  demanded  there  to  prevent  bloodshed. 
The  Governor  [Gumming]  is  alien  in  his  disposition  to  most  of 
the  Federal  officers ;  and  the  judges  are  probably  on  their  way 


28.  See  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entries  for  September,  1858,  pp. 
967-8-g.     Deseret  News  of  Nov.  24,  1858. 

29.  Deseret  Nezvs  of  April  20th,  1859. 

30.  Which  action  was  ratified  by  the  Utah  Territorial  legislature  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  1852.  The  present  boundaries  of  the  county  were  established  by  an 
act  approved  Jan.  loth,  1866. 
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[this  in  May,  1859]  to  the  states  to  resign  their  commissions."" 
Among  the  problems  of  those  days  was  the  discharged  sol- 
dier. So  long  as  the  men  were  in  the  army  and  under  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  General  commanding,  there  was  little  dif- 
ficulty f^  but  the  soldier  discharged,  paid  off  in  army  warrants, 
—if  a  balance  of  his  pay  was  due  him,  but  more  frequently 
penniless— and  often  made  desperate  and  demoralized  by  army 
life,  became  a  terror  to  the  civil  authorities  who  must  now  deal 
with  him  in  his  relations  to  the  community.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  many  of  these  troops  were  made  up  of  the  team- 
sters of  the  expedition,  taken  into  the  army  as  soldiers  by  Gen- 
eral Johnston  at  Camp  Scott,  and  who  are  spoken  of  by  one 
writing  from  within  the  army  lines  as  belonging  with  other 
camp  followers  "to  the  scum  of  the  great  western  cities— a 
class  more  dangerous,  because  more  intelligent  and  reckless 
than  the  same  class  of  population  in  New  York."^^ 

Every  time  therefore  that  there  was  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  troops  discharged  by  reason  of  their  terms  expiring, 
there  was  a  wave  of  anxiety  passed  over  the  civil  community.  A 
few  instances  will  illustrate  the  fact:  The  first  companies  to 
leave  Camp  Floyd  were  Captain  Marcy's  four  companies  of 
mounted  rifllemen  from  New  Mexico,  and  Brevet  Col.  Bee's 
command  of  enlisted  teamsters.  This  in  the  latter  part  of  July. 
These  troops  were  marched  from  the  Territory  under  their  re- 
spective commanders,  and  hence  under  military  discipline.  Col. 
Bee  sent  for  Elder  John  Y.  Greene  to  act  as  guide  for  these 
companies  from  camp  Floyd  to  Emigration  Canon;   the  object 

31.  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  1859,  p.  579. 

32.  "Johnston's  course  of  strict  discipline,"  wrote  Geo.  A.  Smith  to  Sten- 
honse,  date  of  July  2,  1858,  "has  preserved  peace  between  the  citizens  and  soldiers" 
(copied  into  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entries  for  July — p.  761.  "Gen.  John- 
ston," says  the  same  writer  in  a  letter  to  Stenhouse,  date  of  Sept.  24th,  "is  evidently 
using  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  control  the  unyielding  elements  of  which  his 
camp  is  composed.  Many  of  his  officers,  however,  evince  a  bloodthirsty  feeling 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  this  country."  Copied  into  the  Hist  of  Brigham  Young, 
Ms.,  Sept.,  1858,  p.  976).  A  number  of  army  officers  in  passing  through  the  set- 
tlement of  Lchi  generally  and  without  permission,  turned  their  horses  into  the 
enclosures  belonging  to  that  settlement;  and  when  they  were  asked  for  compensa- 
tion by  Bishop  Evans,  they  damned  him  vigorously;  "but  upon  presenting  the 
accounts  to  Gen.  Johnston,"  says  Bishop  Evans,  "he  disbursed  them  freely,  and 
assured  the  Bishop  that  it  was  his  policy  not  to  infringe,  in  the  slightest,  on  the 
rights  of  the  citizens,  which  policy  carries  independent  of  his  subordinates."  Report 
to  Bishop  Evans.     Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  Oct.,  1858,  pp.  1027-8. 

33.  Atlantic  Monthly,  March,   1858,  p.  374- 
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being  to  leave  the  Territory  without  passing  through  Salt  Lake 
City;  and  this  was  done.^*  Yet  such  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
church  authorities ;  and  such  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  might 
happen  on  the  departure  of  these  companies,  that  "extra  com- 
panies of  guards  [were]  jiosted  secretly  near  the  dwellings  of 
the  First  Presidency.  "^^ 

On  the  27th  of  October  a  Mr.  Miller,  of  the  firm  of  Miller  and 
Eussell,  told  Mayor  Smoot  of  Salt  Lake  City  that  four  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers  would  be  discharged  from  Camp  Floyd  on  the 
first  of  November ;  that  two  hundred  trains  to  which  were  at- 
tached six  hundred  men  from  the  east  were  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  get  into  Salt  Lake  City  and  be  discharged  there. 
Mr.  Miller  had  paid  off  through  his  firm  thirty-five  teamsters, 
and  anything  they  would  not  steal,  he  would  not  have  as  a 
gift;  and  the  other  six  hundred  teamsters  who  would  be  in 
soon,  were  no  better  than  they  were."  "President  Young 
advised  Mayor  Smoot  to  see  Governor  Cmnming  and  get  him 
to  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  have  the  soldiers  above  al- 
luded to  marched  oiit  of  the  Territory,  and  if  he  refused,  then 
have  the  city  council  get  up  a  remonstrance."^'^ 

Later  it  was  learned  that  the  soldiers  to  be  discharged  were 
the  "quarter  master's  men,  who  are  a  great  deal  worse"  (i.  e. 
than  the  ordinary  soldier)— says  the  chronicle.^^  Governor 
Gumming  interested  himself  in  the  matter,  and  presented  the 
case  to  General  Johnston.  Cai^tain  .Jefferson  Hunt,  of  Moi*mon 
Battalion  fame,  and  familiar  with  the  southern  route  to  Cali- 
fornia, was  instructed  by  President  Young  to  get  up  trains 
and  carry  discharged  soldiers  to  California.^*  Some  of  the 
discharged   teamsters   and   quartermaster's   men   bought   some 


34.  Elder  Greene  "met  Col.  Bee's  command  at  Dry  Creek  and  guided  them  by 
the  county  road,  the  canal,  and  across  the  bench  to  the  mouth  of  Emigration 
Canon,  where  Greene  left  them,  and  they  camped  several  miles  up  the  canon.  Bro. 
Greene  reports  that  Col.  Bee  expressed  much  commiseration  and  sympathy  for  the 
exposure  and  inconvenience  endured  by  those  who  had  left  their  homes  in  the 
'Move  South.'"     Hist.  Brigham  Young,  July  entries,  pp.  798-9). 

35.  Ibid,  p.  799. 

36.  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  entry  Oct.  27,  1858,  pp.  1042-3. 

37.  Ibid,  p.  1052. 

38.  Ibid,  p.  1058.  Hunt  reported  to  President  Young  that  in  recently  returning 
from  southern  California  he  met  five  hundred  discharged  soldiers  en  route,  almost 
in  a  state  of  starvation.  Dr.  Forney  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  AfTairs  said  he 
was  more  afraid  of  these  discharged  soldiers  than  of  the  Indians.    Id. 
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large  freight  wagons,  and,  because  they  could  be  bought  at  a 
low  figure,  some  poor  cattle  that  had  just  come  in  from  the 
states,  and  thus  made  up  a  train  to  go  to  California  by  the  south- 
ern route.=*8  These  arrangements  combined  disposed  of  these 
companies  of  discharged  men ;  but  ever  as  the  circumstance  of  a 
considerable  number  of  men  being  discharged  recurred,  there 
was  always  attendant  upon  it  this  dread  and  anxiety  for  the  civil 
authorities. 

This  whole  Camp  Floyd  epoch  was  a  period  of  demoraliza- 
tion, greatly  deplored  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  but  be- 
fore which,  for  the  time  being,  they  were  helpless.  Many 
Church  members,  loving  this  i^resent  world,  and  throwing  off 
the  wholesome  restraints  of  religious  influence,  entered  the 
realm  of  license  to  which  the  times  invited  them.  In  his  "prayer 
circle"  Elder  Wilford  Woodruff,  of  the  council  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,*"  according  to  his  own  account,  exhorted  his  brethren 
in  the  following  strain: 

"I  told  them  we  were  surrounded  by  the  wicked  *  *  *  -nrho 
were  filled  with  wickedness  and  sought  our  destruction ;  that  we 
were  much  exposed  and  should  be  on  our  guard  and  magnify 
our  calling  and  maintain  our  dignity  before  all  men  as  Saints 
of  God  and  Elders  in  Israel ;  and  not  mingle  with,  or  drink  with, 
the  wicked.  If  we  had  business  with  them  let  us  do  it  and  go 
our  way.  *  *  *  There  is  silence  in  Zion.  No  warning  voice 
in  the  streets  or  in  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Lord.  Every  one  is 
left  to  go  his  own  way,  and  many  are  turning  away  from  the 
Lord,  and  in  this  hour  of  temptation  and  darkness,  it  is  onr 
duty  to  live  our  religion  and  to  set  a  good  example  before  all 
men,  and  watch  and  pray  that  we  enter  not  into  temptation."*^ 

Such  the  moral  effect  of  the  Utah  Expedition  upon  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  community.     Instead  of  resulting  in  a  refonna- 

39.  Ibid,  p.  1060.  "The  teamsters  are  reported  to  be  stealing  about  eighty  miiles 
per  day  from  the  Government.  Large  numbers  of  them  are  starting  for  California." 
Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  Nov.  4,  1858,  p.  1067. 

40.  Each  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  had  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  organizing 
a  number  of  their  close  and  personal  friends  into  circles  for  prayer,  after  the  order 
of  prayer  followed  in  the  temples  of  God ;  tn  meet  in  sncli  upper  rooms  as  thty 
could  arrange  for,  and  there  pray  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  God.  The  circles  num- 
bered in  membership  from  ten  to  twenty  in  each.  Woodruff's  Circle  met  in  the 
Endowment-house.     (See  Woodruff's  Journal,  entry  for  July  2Sth.  1858). 

41.  Wilford  Woodruff's  Journal  entry  for  1st  Sept.,  1858.  This  prayer  circle 
system,  and  this  admonition  of  the  worthy  apostle,  discloses  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  spiritual  strength  of  the  Cliurch  in  such  times  as  are  here  being  considered— 
in  all  times. 
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tion,  in  any  betterment  of  manners,  more  respect  for  the  gov- 
ernment,*- more  honor  for  a  much  vaunted  "Christian  civiliza- 
tion," boastful  of  its  enlightment,  the  several  evil  effects  of  its 
presence  in  Utah,  here  enumerated,  inaugurated  a  period  of 
demoralization  from  which  the  commanity  did  not  recover  for 
a  number  of  years.  Nor  could  the  would-be  "refonners"  of  the 
Saints  by  such  agencies  as  this  Utah  Expedition  be  justly  sur- 
prised if  their  hopes  in  that  Expedition  as  a  moral  and  religi- 
ous crusade,  were  a  disappointment  to  themselves,  and  excited 
only  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  Saints,  ending  in  a  deep- 
ened attachment  for  their  own  moral  and  spiritual  system  of 
life.  A  due  consideration  of  the  lessons  of  history  in  such 
matters  should  have  taught  the  would-be-reformers  by  means 
of  the  Utah  Expedition— a  manifestation  of  force— that  siich 
an  outcome  was  inevitable.  A  military  force,  coercion  in  any 
form,  in  fact,  is  the  poorest  agency  for  effecting  moral  and  re- 
ligious reforms.  The  reluctant  victim,  to  paraphase  Gibbon, 
may  even  be  dragged  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  but  the  heart  still 
abhors  and  disclaims  the  sacrilegious  act  of  the  hand.*^ 

"There  has  been,"  wrote  Elder  John  Taylor,  of  the  council 
of  the  Twelve,— "there  has  been  a  very  riotious,  obstreperous 
and  vindictive  spirit  manifested  by  our  missionary  civilizers; 
who,  while  they  are  utterly  regardless  of  common  decency  them- 
selves, seek  to  embroil  us  in  difficulties  and  trouble;  and  pro- 
voke us  if  possible  to  commit  some  overt  act  to  re-open  the 

42.  In  the  matter  of  respect  for  constituted  authority  the  Latter-day  Saints 
were  already  in  advance  of  their  "reformers"  in  the  Utah  Expedition;  and  to  this 
Peace  Commissioner  L.  W.  Powell  bears  a  strong  testimony,  in  a  striking  contrast 
he  himself  draws  between  his  treatment  by  the  Mormons  and  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  army.  Answering  the  question  of  Seth  M.  Blair,  as  to  whether  or  not 
"any  man,  of  any  grade  or  calling,  on  any  occasion,  had  offered  to  him  an  uncourte- 
ous  word  while  he  had  been  in  the  territory,  he  said  'no;'  but  he  had  been  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect ;  .  .  .  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  could  not  say  as 
much  for  the  officers  of  Col.  Johnston's  army,  as  he  had  been  grossly  insulted  by 
Lieut.  Col.  C.  F.  Smith  and  Captain  Reno."  (Hist,  of  Brigham  Young  entries  for 
June,  1838,  p.  758).  Col.  C.  F.  Smith,  however  excellent  a  character  as  a  soldier,  was 
deeply  prejudiced  against  the  Saints.  In  the  presence  of  Peace  Commissioner  Powell 
Heth  and  several  other  army  officers  gathered  at  Gen.  Johnston's  tent.  Col.  Smith 
made  some  disrespectful  remarks  about  the  "Mormons."  "One  of  the  company  said : 
Sir,  you  had  better  beware  how  you  talk  about  the  'Mormons,'  as  they  might  hear 
you."  He  said  he  did  not  care  a  d — n  who  heard  him,  he  would  like  to  see  every 
d — ed  "Mormon  hung  by  the  neck."  "This  'damn'  Smith,"  remarks  the  chronicle, 
"is  one  of  the  flowers  of  the  Army."  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  for  June 
27,  1858,  p.  738. 

43.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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wounds  that  have  so  far  been  healed,  and  cause  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  [and  this  effort  will  be  made  more  apparent  in  the 
chapter  following]  in  the  diabolical  hope  of  fattening  them- 
selves upon  the  prey  of  their  victims."** 

What  could  be  expected  from  such  "reform  agencies"  as 
these  but  failure  and  disappointment?  Nor  is  it  to  be  consid- 
ered matter  of  wonderment  if  the  Mormon  people  and  their  lead- 
ers justly  held  it  in  scorn.  "When  you  get  back  to  the  states," 
said  Brigham  Young  to  a  U.  S.  officer,  just  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
for  the  east,  "No  doubt  you  will  be  asked  many  questions  about 
me.  I  ivish  you  would  tell  them  that  I  am  here,  watcMng  the 
progress  of  civilization."'^^  This  in  the  light  of  the  facts  set 
forth  in  this  chapter,  is  a  stinging  rebuke  to  those  who  looked 
upon  the  Utah  Expedition  as  a  reforming  agency  that  would 
reclaim  the  "Mormons"  from  the  error  of  their  ways. 

CHAPTER  XCA'II 

Meeting  of  the  Legislature  — The  Judiciary  plus  Army  Sup- 
port— A  Crusade 

One  of  the  first  problems  which  confronted  the  new  adminis- 
trators of  affairs  in  Utah  was  the  question  as  to  which  place  the 
legislature  should  meet  in,  Fillmore  or  Salt  Lake  City.  The  ques- 
tion was  referred  by  Governor  Cumming  to  Judges  Eckles  and 
Sinclair,  who  decided  that  Fillmore  was  the  seat  of  the  Terri- 

44.  Letter  of  Elder  John  Taylor  to  Elder  Geo.  Q.  Cannon,  date  of  January  12th, 
1859,  copied  into  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  .1/.?.,  entries  for  January,  p.  107,  et  seq. 
Relative  to  the  purpose  of  those  who  sought  to  bring  about  the  "renewal  of  hostili- 
ties" that  they  might  "prey  upon  their  victims."  it  can  be  said  that  at  the  very  height 
of  Judge  Cradlebaugh's  effort  to  incriminate  Brigham  Young  in  ^the  Springville 
homicides,  this  passage  was  written  of  the  non-Mormon  merchants :  "The  mercliants 
of  Salt  Lake  City  sav  that  if  they  cannot  get  up  a  collision  between  the  Mormons 
and  the  army  at  this  time  they  will  all  be  'broke'  [fail  in  business— be  ruined]  which 
is  equivalent  to  acknowledging  that  they  are  at  the  botom  of  this  outrage  upon  this 
people."  (Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entries  for  March,  1859,  P-  293).  This  at 
first  sight  might  seem  parado.xical ;  but  a  collision  between  the  Mormons  and  the 
army  meant  reinforcements  to  the  army,  an  influx  of  more  people,  more  government 
contracts,  more  business  here  abouts  in  Utah— hence  the  preying  upon  the  Mormons 
as  victims.  .  ,      .     . , 

45.  The  officer  was  U.  S.  Attorney  Alexander  Wdson,  the  mcident  occurred 
when  he  called  on  President  Young  to  announce  his  early  return  to  the  states  on 
account  of  the  health  of  his  wife,  and  to  offer  his  library  for  sale.  See  Hist.  Brig- 
ham Young,  Ms.,  Aug.  22nd,  1859,  p.  642.  Mr.  Wilson  promised  to  report  the 
President  as  above,  and  would  nothing  extenuate,  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice. 
So  far  as  known  he  kept  his  word,  as  all  his  official  reports  to  the  federal  adminis- 
tration bear  witness.  See  his  very  numerous  communications  published  in  Senate 
Doc,  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  No.  32,  pp.  21  to  64  inclusive. 
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torial  government,  and  the  place  where  the  legislature  must 
meet;  which  decision  seemed  to  appeal  to  Governor  Gumming. 
Accordingly  his  excellency  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  legis- 
lature to  meet  at  Fillmore,  much  against  the  desire  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  who  knew  that  the  accommodations  of 
the  little  village  could  afford  were  not  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  assembly  and  its  attaches ;  besides,  the  legislature  of  1856 
had  declared  the  seat  of  government  removed  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
which  they  held  as  valid  in  law.  But  since  the  Governor  and 
the  Judges  decided  to  have  the  assembly  meet  in  Fillmore,  even 
if  afterward  there  must  be  an  adjournment  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
that  course  was  followed.^  The  majority  of  the  assembly,  how- 
ever, "not  believing  that  the  decision  of  the  judges  and  of  the 
Governor  was  lawful,"  took  the  precaution  to  meet  on  the  13th 
of  December  in  Salt  Lake  City— to  which  place  the  legislature 
had  adjourned  in  1856.  The  respective  houses  organized  and 
then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Fillmore  where  a  minority  of  the 
members  (those  living  in  the  south  of  the  Territory)  met  and 
adjourned  from  day  to  day  until  a  majority  of  the  members 
arrived,  which  was  not  until  the  18th  of  December.  On  that 
date  the  two  houses  met  in  conjoint  session;  secretary  of  the 

I.  It  is  said  that  Governor  Cumming  arrived  at  his  decision  to  assemble  the 
legislature  at  Fillmore  "without  investigating  the  law  on  the  subject,  or  consulting 
the  members  of  the  legislature."  (Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  Dec,  1858.  pp.  1152- 
3).  This  statement  is  an  error,  as  the  Governor  seems  to  have  had  the  matter 
brought  to  his  attention  both  by  conversation  and  written  communication — wherein 
the  law  bearing  on  the  case  was  brought  to  his  attention — with  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  notably  with  Daniel  H.  Wells  (Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  entry  for 
Oct.  9,  1858,  pp.  1004-5;  also  p.  1078)  ;  and  still  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  meet  at  Fillmore.  The  enabling  act  provided  that  the  assembly  should 
hold  its  first  session  at  such  time  and  place  in  the  Territory  as  the  Governor  should 
appoint ;  and  after  that  the  Governor  and  assembly  should  locate  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Territory  at  such  place  as  they  may  deem  eligible,  which  place,  how- 
ever, shall  thereafter  be  subject  to  be  changed  by  the  said  Governor  and  Legisla- 
tive assembly."  (Organic  Act,  Sec.  12).  Although  Fillmore  City  had  been  desig- 
nated as  the  seat  of  Government  by  act  of  the  Governor  and  legislative  assembly, 
yet  by  resolution,  approved  Dec.  15th,  1856,  the  same  authority  declared  "that  tlie 
seat  of  government  is  removed  from  Fillmore  City  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law."  ("Acts,  Resolutions  and  Memorials  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  Utah,"  authorized  compilation  of  1866,  ch.  79,  p.  106).  This  would 
seem  to  be  conclusive  as  to  authorization  by  law  for  the  legislature  to  meet  at  Salt 
Lake  City ;  and  in  fact  the  legislative  assembly  of  1857-8  had  met  there ;  and  surely 
it  was  as  competent  for  the  legislature  of  1856  to  adjourn  the  legislature  to  Salt 
Lake  City  as  it  was  for  that  of  1858  to  do  the  same  thing.  One  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  this  hocus  pocus  about  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  at  Fillmore,  arose 
from  a  desire  to  discredit  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  legislature  which  had  met 
in  Salt  Lake  City — 1857-8 — under  the  authorization  of  the  legislative  resolution 
of  1856. 
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Territory,  Hartnett,  presented  the  message  of  Governor  Gum- 
ming which  was  read  and  an  adjournment  taken  by  resolution 
to  meet  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  27th  of  December.- 

The  message  of  Governor  Gumming  was  an  excellent  state 
document.  It  dealt  quite  frankly  with  the  recently  past  difiScul- 
ties  and  their  adjustment,  pointing  out  that  by  the  acquiescence 
of  the  people  in  the  conditions  of  President  Buchanan's  pardon 
all  political  difficulties  between  the  federal  government  and  the 
people  of  Utah  were  now  adjusted.  "And  I  trust,"  he  took  oc- 
casion to  add,  "that  your  future  history  will  attest  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  professions  of  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and 
to  the  law." 

He  represented  that  the  presence  of  the  army  must  be  felt 
as  a  reproach  upon  the  patriotism  by  every  honorable  citizen; 
and  yet  the  army  could  only  be  removed  by  avoiding  every  sem- 
blance of  disloyalty,  as  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  must 
be  satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Utah  as  a  condition 
president  to  the  army's  removal.  A  number  of  practical  sug- 
gestions relative  to  Indian  affairs,  to  manufactures,  to  building 
bridges  and  jails,  to  revision  of  previous  legislative  enactments, 
to  defraying  the  expenses  of  Territorial  courts,  to  common 
schools,  etc.,  etc.,  closed  the  document.^ 

Governor  Gumming,  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  Territory, 
made  an  honest  effort  at  conciliation  with  the  people  of  Utah  on 
the  basis  of  President  Buchanan's  pardon  of  Mormon  offenses 
as  accepted  by  them— pardon  for  their  overt  acts  in  resisting 
the  entrance  of  the  army  into  Salt  Lake  Valley,  but  otherwise 


2.  See  Hist,  of  Brigham  Yonng.  Ms.,  entries  for  Dec,  1858,  pp.  1096,  and  1181; 
also  Letter  of  John  L.  Smith,  Id.,  p.  1191:  Dcscrct  iXru-s  of  Dec.  22,  1858.  By  the 
decision  of  the  judges  the  legislature  was  compelled  to  make  this  journey  of  about 
three  hundred  miles— the  round  trip— in  mid-winter,  having  to  break  the  road  most 
of  the  distance  through  the  snow  both  ways,  and  this  for  the  accomplishment  of  no 
purpose  unless  it  was  in  the  hope  of  adding  "mileage"  to  the  account  of  the  U.  S. 
officials,  or  discrediting  the  legislature  of  1857-8.  Secretary  Hartnett  was  "accom- 
panied by  a  detachment  of  U.  S.  troops— infantry  mounted  in  wagons,"  says  John 
L.  Smith.  "An  appendage,"  he  adds,  "very  common  for  U.  S.  officials  in  this  Ter- 
ritory. Simply  designed  to  impress  the  unsophisticated  'Mormons'  with  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  federal  appointees."  (Letter  to  Stenhouse,  date 
of  Dec.  24th.  copied  into  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  Dec.  entries,  p.  1190,  ct  scq). 
President  Young  suggested  to  brethren  of  the  legislature,  that  they  "try  and  please 
the  Lord  -unthout  offending  the  devil,"  which,  dauntless,  paradoxical  as  it  seems, 
represented   the   needs   of   the    hour.      (Hist,   of   Brigham   Young,   Ms.,  Dec.    1858, 

3.  The  message  complete  is  published  in  Deserct  News  of  Dec.  22,  1859. 
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denying  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  the  preamhle  of  the 
proclamation  of  pardon.  Unfortunately  the  Federal  Judges 
were  not  united  with  him  in  these  efforts  to  establish  peace. 
Chief  Justice  Eckles  in  a  few  months,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
returned  to  the  east  evidently  with  the  intention  and  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  administration  at  Washington  to 
further  acts  of  restriction  against  the  Saints,  or  else  to  an  en- 
largement of  the  powers  of  federal  ofiScers  in  the  Territory.* 

Judge  Sinclair  in  his  tirst  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  his 
district— which  included  Salt  Lake  City— directed  them  to  give 
special  attention  to  treason  and  to  polygamy,  the  latter  was 
reported  to  be  quite  prevalent  in  the  Territory.  The  judge 
did  not  directly  urge  the  finding  of  indictments  for  this  latter 
offense;  he  conceded  that  the  statutes  of  the  Territory  were  a 
blank  upon  the  subject;  and  that  there  was  "nothing  in  the 
acts  of  congress  that  touches  that  question;"  but  he  urged  that 
the  grand  jury  investigate  and  report  upon  the  extent  of  the 
practice,  that  responsibility  might  rest  where  it  belonged  for  its 
continuance— with  the  territorial  legislature  or  the  national 
congress.  "Let  the  facts  concerning  it  go  to  the  world,"  was 
his  admonition  to  the  jury,  "and,  according  to  my  reading  of 
the  law,  your  responsibilities  and  those  of  this  court  will  be  at 
an  end."^ 

Respecting  the  crime  of  treason  the  judge  was  more  in- 
sistant,  urging  that  the  treason  must  be  judicially  determined 
and  the  pardon  personally  accepted  before  it  was  effective.  Of 
the  President's  pardon,  "although  a  public  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  this  court  cannot  take  judicial  congnizance, "® 
said  the  judge.  With  this  view,  however,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  U. 
S.  District  Attorney,  was  not  in  sympathy,  and  gave  his  rea- 

4.  See  Letter  tendering  banquet  to  Judge  Eckles  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Washington.    Deserct  News  of  Oct.  27th,  1858. 

5.  The  Judge's  charge  to  the  grand  jury  is  given  in  extciiso  in  the  Descret 
News,  impression  of  24th  Nov.,  1858.  Bancroft  says  "to  ask  a  Mormon  grand  jury 
to  indict  the  leading  dignitaries  of  their  church  for  polygamy  was,  of  course,  little 
better  than  a  farce."  (Bancroft's  Utah,  p.  539).  The  Judge's  charge  to  the  jury 
discloses  no  such  purpose;  it  was  an  attempt  to  call  the  attention  of  the  grand 
jury  to,  and  direct  the  investigation  of,  a  matter  of  general  public  import — so 
expressed   by  the  Judge. 

6.  Ch?rge  to  the  grand  jury,  Ibid.  "In  brief,"  says  Stenhouse,  "he  [Judge  Sin- 
clair] wanted  to  bring  before  his  court  Brigham  Young  and  the  leading  Mormons 
to  make  them  admit  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  and  make  them  humbly 
accept  from  him  the  President's  Clemency."     (Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  p.  402). 
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sons  at  length  to  the  grand  jury  in  open  court  by  permission 
of  the  judge.  He  held  that  the  Peace  Commissioners  were  in- 
vested witli  authority  to  carry  into  eiTect  the  provisions  of  the 
Proclamation— they  did  so  and  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
conditions,  expressly  set  forth  in  the  Proclamation  were  ac- 
cepted and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  of  Utah,  whom  they  con- 
cerned; the  Governor  of  the  Territory  had  officially  announced 
the  acceptance  of  pardon,  with  the  prescribed  terms,  by  the 
people,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1858 ;  and  the  conditions  on  which 
the  pardon  had  been  granted  had  been  faithfully  adhered  to 
and  carried  out.  For  these  reasons  the  District  Attorney  held 
"that  there  are  now  no  acts  of  sedition,  treason,  or  rebellion 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  this  Terri- 
tory;" and  therefore  he  could  present  no  bills  to  the  grand  jury 
against  any  inliabitant  of  Utah  Territory  for  such  offenses.'^ 
There  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Sinclair's  court  also  took  up  the  matter  of  "intimidation"  of 
Judge  Stiles '  court  by  James  Ferguson  et  al,  in  February,  1857. 
The  bills  brought  against  the  associates  of  Ferguson,  Hosea 
Stout  and  J.  C.  Little,  were  dismissed,  but  Mr.  Ferguson  was 
brought  to  trial.  After  occupying  the  time  of  the  court  through 
several  weeks,  the  case  went  to  the  jury,  which  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  "not  guilty;"  and  thus  the  ccmse  celehre,  which  had 
been  widely  used  to  create  popular  sentiment  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah,  ended.* 

In  the  case  of  Burr  rs  Ferguson,  an  action  growing  out  of 
the  alleged  intimidation  case  in  Judge  Stiles'  court  in  1857, 
Brigham  Young  was  served  with  a  summons  to  a])pear  as  a 
witness  at  the  instance  of  D.  H.  Burr,  the  plaintiff,  a  gentile 
lawyer,  prosecuting  the  case  for  the  disljarment  of  FergiTSon. 
The  service  of  the  summons,  which  took  place  at  the  President's 
residence,  created  some  uneasiness  among  his  personal  friends ; 
and  it  exhibits  the  tension  of  feeling  under  which  the  comnmn- 
ity  lived  in  those  trying  days  when  it  is  recalled  that  such  men 

7.  The  remarks  of  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Wilson  are  given  at  Icnstli  in  the 
Descret  News  of  Dec.  ist,  1858.  ,       . 

8,  See  Dcserei  Neivs  of  Jan.  12th,  1859.  Editorially  the  News  said:  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  United  States  have  incurred  so  much  expense  for  a  matter  which  we 
have  ever  deemed  to  be  no  cause  of  action;  or.  if  cause  for  any  action,  .-it  least  no 
more  than  a  fine  for  contempt  by  Judge  Stiles  at  the  time  the  [intimidatingj 
remarks  were  made." 
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as  Heber  C.  Kimball,  D.  H.  Wells,  Orson  Hyde,  Orson  Pratt, 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  F.  D.  Richards  and  John  Taylor  thought  it 
necessary  to  arm  themselves  and  accompany  their  Prophet- 
leader  to  the  court  for  his  protection.*'-  The  matter  seems  also 
to  have  greatly  agitated  Governor  Gumming,  who  feared  that 
in  view  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  Church  leaders  before  the 
courts  in  the  past,  Brigham  Young  might  refuse  to  respond 
to  the  summons,  and  thereby  bring  on  a  controversy  with  the 
courts.9  The  Governor  called  at  the  President's  office  and  pro- 
posed to  accompany  him  to  the  court;  and  later  volunteered  to 
go  to  the  court  and  infonu  the  Judge  that  when  "Mr.  Young 
was  wanted,  he  himself  would  introduce  him."" 

President  Young  asked  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  his  ot- 
fiee— but  a  short  distance  from  the  court— until  his  evidence 
was  wanted,  a  request  that  was  readily  granted  by  Judge  Sin- 
clair. The  case,  however,  was  continued  from  the  1st  until 
the  3rd  of  December,  at  which  time  President  Young,  not  wish- 
ing to  ask  further  favors  of  the  court,  and  also  to  show  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  previous  courtesy  accorded  him,  walked  into 
the  court  room  promptly  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  sitting, 
"that  no  hindrance  of  business  might  be  charged  to  neglect  on 
his  part,  nor  any  circumstance  occur  to  cause  the  judge  to  re- 
gret having  extended  a  highly  appreciated  courtesy.""  The 
President  was  accompanied  by  Gov.  Gumming,  his  friends  pre- 
viously named  and  a  number  of  others  from  his  own  and  the 
Historian's  ofiSce.  The  case  was  continued  from  time  to  time 
until  finally  it  was  taken  out  of  court  by  the  prosecuting  wit- 

8y2.     Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  for  Dec.  ist,   1858,  pp.  116  and  121. 

9.  'The  court  is  resolved  to  bring  out  Brigham  Young  before  it  on  a  subpoena 
as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  Burr,  Gov.  Gumming  felt  troubled  about  it  more  than  any- 
thing else,  fearing  that  Brigham  Young  would  not  comply."  (Hist,  of  Brigham 
Young,  Ms.,  entry  2C)th  Dec,  p.  1114). 

10.  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  Dec.  ist,  1858,  pp.  118-9.  Some  time  before, 
in  conversation  with  Judges  Sinclair  and  Gradelbaugh,  "Governor  Gumming  said  he 
did  not  think  it  good  policy  to  establish  forcible  micasures  to  get  Brigham  Young  to 
Court  on  every  frivolous  case ;  and  even  not  at  all  until  the  character  of  the  United 
States  Gourt  was  better  established  than  heretofore ;  for  you  all  know  damned  well," 
said  his  Excellency,  "that  the  people  have  not  been  very  civillv  treated  in  many  instances 
by  dignitaries;  and  during  the  present  excited  state  of  things,  I  think  it  would  be 
policy  to  take  pacific  measures  and  not  try  to  disturb  the  people  anv  more."  (Reported 
by  A.  O.  Smoot,  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  Gitv,  Hist,  of  Brigham  Yoimg,  Ms.,  entry  for 
29th  Dec,  pp.  1 13-4). 

11.  Id.,  pp.  1120-21.  The  summons  served  on  President  Young  by  the  court 
record  was  an  alias  subpoena,  but  what  official  document  it  was  second  does  not 
appear,  a.=  no  other  service  was  attempted  upon  the  required  witnesses.  Id.,  p. 
1120-1.     Also  Dcserct  News  of  Dec,  8th,  1858. 
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ness,  and  therefore  President  Young  was  not  placed  on  the  wit- 
ness stand.^^ 

The  acquittal  of  Mr.  Ferguson  in  the  intimidation  case  was 
not  a  white-washing  affair  by  a  Mormon  jury,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, but  was  a  unanimous  verdict  by  a  mixed  jury.  "Gen. 
Ferguson's  defence,"  writes  our  chronicle  of  the  times,  "has 
been  of  a  highly  scientific  character.  The  jury  that  acquitted 
him  contained  three  of  our  most  bitter  enemies,  and  several  who 
do  not  claim  to  be  citizens  of  this  country,  who  came  here  with 
the  army,  and  who  calculate  to  go  away  in  the  spring.  A  nnani- 
mous  verdict  from  a  mixed  jury  is  a  denial  of  the  charges  in  Mr. 
Buchanan's  proclamation  bearing  upon  the  intimidation  of  the 
courts  and  the  distraction  of  their  records. ^'' 

Judges  Sinclair  and  Cradlebaugh  each  held  that  the  United 
States  District  Attorney,  and  the  United  States  Marshal  were 
the  proper  oflficers  to  function  in  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Territorial  courts  rather  than  the  Territorial  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Territorial  Marshal,^*  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
Territorial  law  provided  that  the  latter  should  "execute  all 
orders  or  processes  of  the  supreme  or  district  court  in  all  cases 
ai'ising  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory,"  and  the  former 
should  "attend  to  all  legal  business  on  the  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory, before  the  courts  where  the  Territory  is  a  party;  and 
prosecute  individuals  accused  of  crime  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  he  kept  his  office,  in  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
Territory."     (Territorial  district  attorneys  were  to  discharge 

12.  "That  I  might  have  been  guilty,  at  the  time  referred  to  of  contempt," 
said  Mr.  Ferguson  in  addressing  the  court.  "I  will  not  entirely  deny.  That  every 
lawyer  who  spoke  during  that  term  ought  to  have  been  fined,  I  fully  believe.  The 
Judge  would  have  been  honored  for  doing  so."  (Court  record,  Dcscrct  Ncivs  of 
Dec.  8th,  1858).  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  has  already  been  noted  that  Geo. 
P.  Stiles  the  Judge  in  whose  court  the  contempt  had  been  shown  by  Fergiison,  and 
perhaps  by  others,  was  a  disreputable  character,  and  it  was  likely  that  disgust  for 
the  man  led  up  to  contempt  for  the  Judge.     See  ante.  ch.  LXXXVII,  this  History. 

13.  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  for  I2th  January,  1859,  p.  105.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  case  that  the  charge  was  made  that  the  U.  S.  court 
records  were  destroved.  In  President  Buchanan's  Proclamation  of  Pardon  the 
incident  is  referred  to  in  these  words  :  "Judges  have  been  violently  interrupted  in 
the  performance  of  their  functions,  and  the  records  of  the  court  have  been  seized, 
and  destroyed  or  concealed."     "Not  guilty  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a  mi.xcd  jury. 

14.  See  letter  of  Seth  M.  Blair  to"  Senator  Sam  Houston,  date  of  Jan.  i.sth, 
1858,  copied  in  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  M.S.,  entries  for  Jan.,  1858.  p.  130.  Also 
court  record  of  Judge  Sinclair's  court,  3rd  district.  Di'scret  Nnus  of  Dec.  1st,  1858; 
and  January  12th,  1859.  For  Judge  Cradlebaugh's  ruling  see  Court  record  of  2nd 
District,  March  9th,  1859,  Dcserct  Neivs  of  March  i6th,  1859. 
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the  same  functious  in  their  respective  districts ).^^  This  ruling 
for  the  time  being,  until  it  could  be  contested  in  the  courts  on 
appeal,  threw  the  selection  of  both  grand  and  petit  juries  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  covirts  into  the  hands  of  the  anti- 
Mormon  party,  by  which  the  liberties  of  Mormons  accused  of 
crime  were  greatly  imperiled.  Moreover  the  judge  held 
that  the  Territory  should  meet  the  court  expenses  ot 
these  federal  officers  when  transacting  Territorial  busi- 
ness,^'', which  would  make  it  possible  for  the  U.  S.  judiciary 
to  prey  upon  the  treasury  of  the  Territory.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  very  great  pjrobalnlity  take  the  first  session  of  Judge 
Sinclair's  court,  which  ran  through  a  term  of  one  hundred  days, 
of  which  there  were  but  thirty-eight  days  when  the  court  was  in 
session;  but  the  fee  expenses  of  the  officers,  deputy  marshals, 
jurors,  grand  and  petit,  witnesses,  etc.,  continued  through  the 
term  until  discharged.  It  was  held  that  the  dilatory  tactics  of 
Judge  Sinclair  by  which  his  court  term  was  prolonged  was  to 
provide  his  retainers,  transients,  and  loafers  about  the  city, 
with  the  means  of  subsistence.  "Judge  Sinclair,"  wrote  John 
L.  Smith,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  "com- 
menced his  court  the  4th  of  October;  but  not  continuing  his 
term  of '  sixty  days,  according  to  'Bauvier',  he  has  adjourned 
from  week  to  week  and  only  sat  altogether  twenty-three  days,^'' 
averaging  about  one  hour  per  day.  The  probable  design  of  this 
is  to  feed  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  his  juries  and 
other  officers  composed  mostly  of  strangers,  who  are  anxious  to 


15.  This  legislation  and  its  history  ha^e  been  already  considered  at  some 
length.  Anti-  Chapter  LXXXVII.  Judge  Cradlebaugh  held  that  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  given  to  the  probate  courts  by  the  Territorial  legislature  was  invalid. 
"It  seems  that  the  legislature  has  vested  them  with  criminal  jurisdiction  to  prevent 
the  district  court  from  having  anything  of  the  kind  to  do."  said  the  Judge.  .  .  . 
We  say  they  [the  legislature]  have  no  power  to  do  so.  The  fact  of  a  person  having 
been  brought  before  that  [the  probate]  court  is  no  bar  to  his  being  brought  before 
this  [i.  e.  the  district  court]  ;  it  is  no  more  a  bar  than  it  would  be  if  he  had  been 
brought  before  a  vigilance  committee  in  California."  (See  Charge  to  Grand  Jury, 
March  8th.  Dcserct  Xczi's  of  March  i6th.  1858. 

16.  See  Blair's  letter  to  United  States  Senator  Sam  Houston  of  Texas.  Also 
Descrct  Ncu<s  of  March  i6th,  1859;  and  Letter  of  Geo.  A.  Smith  to  Col.  Kane, 
date  of  Jan.  14,  1859,  copied  in  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young.  Ms.,  entry  for  January, 
1859,  p.  132.  .'/  scq. 

17.  The  court  sat  thirty-eight  days  altogether,  as  per  former  statement  in  the 
text,  but  only  twenty-three  days  up  to  the  time  of  the  date  of  this  letter.  24th 
Dec,  1858;  while  court  continued  until  i8th  of  January  following.  (See  Dcseret 
Nczis  of  Jan.  i8th.  1859). 
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procure  the  means  of  subsistence  until  they  can  get  away."^* 
Referring  to  the  probable  disasterous  effects  of  these  rulings 
upon  the  Territorial  treasury,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  writing  to  Col. 
Kane,  said: 

"The  U.  S.  court  in  this  district  closed  its  first  case  on  the 
11th  inst.  after  a  session  of  38  sitting  days,  and  occupying  the 
time  of  lOp  days.  The  court  is  authorized  to  expend  six  days 
of  its  session,  or  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary,  to  accom- 
plish U.  S.  business;  but  by  prolongation,  the  marshal  is  en- 
abled to  deplete  the  treasury,  and  to  sustain  some  of  the  strang- 
ers who  are  in  the  country.  However  correct  legal  men  may 
regard  this  course  of  wasting  time,  the  citizens  look  upon  it  as  a 
species  of  ridiculous  loaferism. 

"It  is  rumored  that  the  Judge  has  adjourned  court  for  want 
of  expense  money,  court  expenses  will  undoubtedly  be  a  very 
sore  item  in  this  Territory,  if  the  Judges  and  other  imported 
officers  make  an  onslaught  on  the  county  treasuries  similar  to 
what  has  been  before  attempted  here  by  the  U.  S.  Judges  on  the 
national  treasury.  The  expenses  of  one  term  of  Judge  Dnmi- 
mond's  court  here  was  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
whole  territorial  revenue. 

"These  expenses  were  contracted  under  the  act  authorizing 
the  first  six  days  of  the  term,  or  so  much  of  it  as  might  be 
necessary,  to  be  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  the  U.  S.  busi- 
ness. With  a  single  exception,  the  Hon.  Z.  Snow,  all  the  judges 
who  have  been  sitting  in  this  Territory,  have  pursued  a  similar 
course,  saddling  upon  the  federal  treasury  claims  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  half  a  million.  Eich  and  proverbially  liberal  as  Uncle 
Sam  is  acknowledged  to  be,  he  has  refused  to  pay  these  court 


18.  Letter  of  John  L.  Smith  to  Stenhoiise,  date  of  Dec.  24,  1858,  copied  into 
Hist,  of  Brig-ham  Young,  Ms.,  entries  for  Dec,  1858.  p.  1194.  Relative  to  the  \vhole 
course  of  Judge  Sinclair.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  writing  Elder  .\sa  Calkings,  President 
of  the  European  Mission,  under  date  of  Dec.  24th.  1858,  said:  "The  court 
for  the  Third  Judicial  District,  in  this  Territory,  has  been  in  session 
since  November  i,  but  has  actually  sat  only  twenty-three  days,  averaging  one  hour 
per  day,  and  has  done  little  or  no  business.  The  transverse  jury  has  never  been 
sworn.  Judge  Sinclair  has  made  every  effort  in  his  power  to  rake  up  all  difficulties 
cancelled  by  President  Buchanan's  general  amnesty.  The  Judge  has  ruled  that  the 
U.  S.  Marshal  and  his  Deputies  are  the  officers  of  the  courts  in  all  Territorial 
cases,  thereby  setting  aside  the  sheriffs  of  all  the  counties,  the  territorial  attorneys, 
and  other  officers.  This  ruling  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  and  of  all  preccd'nts 
in  anv  of  the  Territories  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  last  sixty  years,  or  since  the  day.s  of 
John  'Adams,  at  which  time  the  Territory  of  Kentucky,  in  the  face  of  similar  rul-.ng, 
was  about  to  rebel  against  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  join  the  Spaniards,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  Government  conceding  the  point.  Judge  Sinclair's  decisions  abro- 
gate the  principle  of  the  Nebraska  law.  and  are  a  direct  infraction  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  leaving  the  people  of  this  Territory  in  worse  than 
colonial  vassalage.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  Washmgton  will  no  doubt  rectify 
these  matters,  but  it  will  take  some  time  and  impose  considerable  expense."  (Copied 
into  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entries  for  Dec,  1858.  p.  1 187-8). 
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expenses,  and  the  paper  certified  by  the  Judges  as  necessary 
and  reasonable  in  amount  is  not  worth  three  per  cent.  If 
Judge  Sinclair  and  his  drunken  clique  expect  the  counties  to 
furnish  at  the  ratio  on  which  the  federal  funds  have  been  ex- 
pended since  he  opened  court,  they  will  find  themselves  drawing 
upon  an  empty  box. 

"In  this  barren  country  fees  of  courts  must  necessarily  be 
low,  and  loyal  service  rendered  cannot  meet  with  that  ample  re- 
ward which  the  old  and  wealthy  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Virginia  and  Ohio  can  afford  to  pay. 

"It  is  very  annoying  to  a  community  to  feel  sensible  that 
every  act  of  the  court  that  has  jurisdiction  over  them,  is  a  step 
towards  placing  them  in  an  unfavorable  position  before  their 
fellow  countrymen.  But  while  whiskey  presides  in  our  judi- 
cial halls,  we  expect  the  streets  will  be  'icy,'  and  the  rejiorts 
unfavorable. 

"If  the  members  of  the  Legislature  ever  make  the  attempt 
to  furnish  funds  for  these  courts  to  expend  on  the  ratio  on  which 
the  U.  S.  court  has  been  expending  in  this  district  for  the  last 
four  months,  every  member  voting  for  such  an  appropriation 
would  be  sure  to  find  it  his  political  grave ;  while  his  constituents 
would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  sold  out  for  taxes,  "i'' 

Throughout  the  course  of  Judge  Sinclair  was  despicable.  He 
threatened  that  when  his  court  convened  in  the  ensuing  ]May 
tenn,  for  1859,  he  would  have  three-fourths  of  the  army  at 
Camp  Floyd  quartered  in  one  of  the  public  squares  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  ' '  ready  to  carry  out  his  orders ; ' '  and  in  every  way 
manifested  a  disposition  to  bring  on  a  collision  between  the 
army  and  the  people.-" 

19.  Letter  copied  into  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entries  for  Jan.,  1859,  pp. 
133-5. 

20.  "The  speculators  still  seem  determined  to  let  no  opportunity  slip  to  create 
a  'muss.'  There  are  strong  rumors  that  Judge  Sinclair  is  about  to  bring  a  large 
detachment  of  troops  to  this  city  to  convince  the  inhabitants  that  he  really  is  a 
much  more  important  personage  than  they  have  any  idea  of."  (Letter  of  John 
Jaques.  Assistant  Church  Historian,  to  Stenhouse,  date  of  April  22,  1859,  copied  into 
Hist,  of  Brigham  Young.  Ms.,  entries  for  April,  pp.  370-1). 

A  Salt  Lake  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald  wrote  his  paper  on  the  23rd  of 
April  as  follows :  "In  my  last  letter  I  informed  you  of  the  threat  of  Judge  Sinclair 
that  he  would  hold  court  in  this  city  during  May,  with  three-fourths  of  the  army 
now  at  Camp  Floyd,  quartered  in  Union  Square,  ready  to  carry  out  his  orders.  The 
apprehension  of  a  collision  which  that  threat  inspired  measurably  died  away  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  people  generally,  and  the  youthful  Judge  was  beginning  to  get  credit 
for  ideal  braggadocia,  and  his  tongue  was  regarded  as  having  divulged  what  was  in 
his  heart  to  do,  if  he  only  could  get  the  chance ;  but,  alas !  the  day  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  last  mail  from  here,  rumors  of  his  intentions  were  in  circualtion  at 
Camp  Folyd,  which  leaves  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  threat  was  no  idle  boast, 
but  is  in  reality  the  fixed  determination  of  his  heart,  to  lead  to  a  collision  between 
the  citizens  and  the  troops.     Of  this  Governor   Gumming  is  apparently  fully  con- 
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Of  the  judicial  procedure  of  Judge  Cradlebaugh,  in  the  sec- 
ond judicial  district,  I  have  already  spoken,  in  part,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  attempts  to  secure  indictments  against  supposed 
perpetrators  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  Massacre,  and  the  Par- 
rish  or  Springville  homicides  committed  within  his  judicial 
district.2i  The  effort  to  bring  to  the  bar  of  his  court  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  above  named  crimes  was  an  act  in  itself  worthy 
of  all  commendation,  for  they  were  atrocious  crimes ;  it  was  the 
judges  methods  only  that  are  open  to  criticism.  He  organized 
his  court  on  the  8th  of  March,  at  Provo.  On  application  to 
Gen.  Johnston  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  soldiers  was  detailed 
to  attend  upon  the  court,  commanded  by  Captain  Heth,  the  of- 
ficers being  given  headquarters  in  the  building  used  as  a  court 
house,— a  seminary  school  building— in  a  room  immediately 
under  the  one  occupied  by  the  grand  jury;  while  the  troops 
were  tented  on  the  seminary  block.  The  Judge  conceded  that 
the  presence  of  the  troops  was  an  unusual  thing,  but  he  re- 
garded their  presence  as  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  pris- 
oners—as he  had  heard  there  was  no  jail  at  Provo— and  to 
"preserve  the  peace. "-- 

Twelve  days  later  the  nmnber  of  troops  was  increased  by  an  ad- 
ditional detachment  of  nine  hundred  men--  under  command  of 


vinced,  as  also  the  other  officials  outside  of  the  judicial  clique.  By  the  departure  of 
the  next  mail,  plans  will  be  better  developed,  if  not  even  then  carried  into  execution, 
or  at  least  attempted ;  and  should  you  then  hear  of  the  eagerly-sought-for  collision 
having  taken  place,  it  can  be  witnessed  that  we  have  not  sought  it,  but  that  it  is  the 
deep-laid  schemes  of  sutlers,  degraded  judges,  and  disappointed  officers  of  our  great 
republican  army,  for  the  sake  of  perishable  gold,  gratification  of  personal  revenge, 
and  the  empty  glory  of  swords  to  be  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  fellow-citizens." 
(See  New  Yo'rk  Herald  of  25th  of  May,  1859). 

21.  Aiiti'  Chapter  LXXXVI,  this  History. 

22.  Dcscrct  News  impression  of  March  30th,  1859. 

"Some  United  States  troops  are  here.  Perhaps  it  is  an  unusual  thing  for  them 
to  be  here.  I  knew  that  there  were  those  who  were  guilty,  out  by  the  camp,  and 
also  that  there  were  many  guilty  around  here,  of  numerous  ofifences.  I  was  informed 
that  there  was  no  prison  here,  and  those  troops  were  sent  by  the  commanding 
General,  at  my  request,  to  take  care  of  the  prisoners  now  in  custody,  and  not  to 
interfere  with  any  one.  They  are  here  to  take  care  of  and  preserve  the  peace.  If 
prisoners  are  brought  they  will  be  taken  care  ot,  and  the  whole  authority  of  the 
troops  is  to  detain  those  persons  in  custody  that  may  be  take.i  prisoners,  until  they 
are  called  for  by  the  court,  and  they  have  no  power  beyond  that."  (Court  Record, 
2nd  District,  Jud.ge's  Remarks  to  the  Grand  Jury,  Descret  News,  March  i6th,  1859}. 

22.  Judge  Cradelbaugh  remarked:  "I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  a  letter  which  I  received  yesterday  from  the  commanding  General.  He  has  seen 
cause  to  send  an  additional  number  of  troof'S  here  (nine  hundred),  :\nd  he  desires 
that  I  shall  state  to  the  court  that  thev  are  not  here  to  interfere  with  the  citizens 
of  the  Territory,  unless  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  should  make  it  necessary  that 
such  interference  should  take  place  in  self  defence.     The  commands  sent  over  are 
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Major  Paul.  Eight  companies  comprised  this  second  detach- 
ment; a  company  of  artillery,  and  one  of  cavalry,  added  to  its 
efficiency.  The  detachment  camped  within  sight  of  the  court 
house.^^ 

This  unusual  and  unnecessary  display  of  military  power  in 
civil  aflfairs  was  vigorously  protested  by  the  people  of  the  sec- 
ond judicial  district.  A  respectful  but  vigorous  petition  signed 
by  five  hundred  citizens  of  Provo  was  addressed  to  the  Mayor 
and  city  council  declaring  that  their  "feelings  were  aggrieved 
and  outraged"  by  "the  appearance  of  a  military  force"  in  their 
peaceful  city,  "surrounding  the  court  and  investing  the  halls 
of  justice."  The  petition  further  characterized  the  proceeding 
as  a  "high  handed  outrage,  a  direct  infringement  upon  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  and  a  gross  violation  of  their  liber- 
ties and  municipal  immunities."  They  declared  Judge  Cradle- 
baugh's  statement  that  there  was  no  jail  in  Provo  to  be  an  error. 
"It  is  well  known  to  all  our  citizens,"  declared  the  petitioners, 
"that  we  have  one,  and  that  the  civil  officers,  both  of  the  city 
and  the  county,  hold  themselves  in  readiness  at  all  times  to  se- 
cure and  take  care  of  prisoners. ' '  The  petitioners  held  that  the 
troops  could  only  be  present  for  one  of  two  purposes :  either 
the  judge  was  afraid  of  his  own  personal  safety,  and  the  troops 
were  there  for  his  protection;  or  they  were  there  to  intimidate 
the  citizens,  witnesses,  and  jurors,  and  pervert  justice.  As  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  the  first  suggestion,  and  the  the  offi- 
cers were  quartered  in  a  room  immediately  under  that  where 
the  grand  jury  met— "with  only  a  slight  ceiling  between"— it 
looked  like  the  purpose  of  the  detachment's  presence  was  in- 
timidation. The  Judge's  statement  that  the  troops  were  there 
"to  take  care  of  the  prisoners  and  to  preserve  the  peace,"  was 
regarded— the  first  suggestion,  as  being  "an  attack  upon  the 

not  sent  with  a  pretence  to  make  an  attack  upon  citiezns,  therefore  none  need  enter- 
tain those  views.  The  desire  of  the  commanding  General  is  to  aid  the  court  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duty,  and  to  bring  offenders  to  justice.  The  troops  come  here  to 
be  within  reaching  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  violating  it  in  any  way."  (Second  Judicial  District  Court  Record, 
March  2ist,  Deserct  News  of  March  30,  1859). 

23.  Governor  Cumming's  Proclamation  of  27th  March,  1859.  Dcscret  News 
of  30th  March,  1859.  Judge  Black.  Attorney  General  in  Buchanan's  administration, 
reviewing  and  condemning  the  course  of  Judge  Cradlebaugh  and  Gen.  Johnston, 
says  that  "ten  companies"  in  addition  to  the  first,  "made  their  appearance  in  sight 
and  remained  there  during  the  whole  term  of  the  court."  Senate  Ex.  Doc,  36th 
Congress,  ist  Sess.,  No.  32,  p.  2. 
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fidelity  of  our  civil  officers  ; ' '  and  the  second,  ' '  a  direct  insult  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city."  "We  therefore,"  concluded  the 
petition,  "request  your  honorable  body  [the  Mayor  and  city 
council]  to  order  the  removal  of  these  troops  from  our  midst.  "^* 

The  Mayor  and  City  Council  informed  the  Judge  of  the  petition 
of  the  people,  and  added  to  their  representation  the  further  state- 
ment of  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  troops  had  made  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  the  officers  of  the  city  to  preserve  the  peace  be- 
tween the  unruly  portion  of  citizens  and  the  soldiers  — several 
unjDleasant  circumstances  having  already  occurred ;  and  the 
presence  of  the  soldiers  stationed  around  the  place  of  holding 
the  court  "savoring  of  a  military  interference  with  the  munici- 
pal regulations  of  American  citizens,"  the  city  coimcil  asked 
for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops  beyond  the  city  limits. 

The  Judge  declined  to  comply  with  this  request,  re-affirming 
the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  the  troops  to  take  charge  of 
prisoners,  and  declared  that  the  troops  were  a  quiet  and  order- 
ly set  of  men.  He  challenged  the  statement  of  their  annoying 
or  interfering  with  the  citizens.  "This  I  will  say,  however," 
said  the  Judge,  "that  as  soon  as  I  can  dispense  with  their  most 
useful  services  I  shall  do  so." 

This  brought  forth  a  more  vigorous  protest  from  the  mayor 
and  city  cormcil:  the  city  authorities  had  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  doubling  the  police  force  to  preserve  the  peace  l)etween 
indignant  citizens  and  the  troops;  several  soldiers  found  drunk 
on  the  streets  had  been  arrested,  and  the  police,  "not  wishing 
to  bring  a  stain  on  the  court  by  putting  them  in  jail,"  had  taken 
them  to  their  quarters  and  delivered  them  to  their  officers;  a 
soldier  had  interfered  with  a  civil  officer  when  the  latter  was 
quelling  a  street  row;  other  soldiers  "had  been  caught  in  the 
act  of  attempting  to  break  into  houses  at  night,"  said  the  sec- 
ond communication  of  the  city  council,  "that  can  be  proven  by 
many  witnesses."  The  army  itself  was  degraded  by  the  ser- 
vice imposed  upon  it  by  the  court,  said  the  Council  — it  was  un- 
worthy of  the  gallantry  of  soldiers  "to  use  them  as  a  county 
jail— a  walking  calaboose!"  And  "all  experience  has  proven 
that  the  introduction  of  soldiers  into  cities  or  villages  has  had  a 


24.    The   Petition   in  F.xtniso,  will   l)c   found   in   Dcscrct  Nczvs,  impression   of 
March  30,  1859. 
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uniform  tendency  to  produce  hostile  feelings."  But  most  of  all 
the  protest  was  levelled  at  the  usurpation  of  civil  functions  by 
military  authority.^'^  In  conclusion  the  request  for  the  removal 
of  the  troop  was  renewed. 

Several  other  settlements  of  the  judicial  district  joined  with 
the  citizens  of  Provo  in  the  protest  and  demand  for  removal  of 
the  troops,  but  the  request  was  not  heeded.  Indeed  it  was  after 
the  first  protest  to  the  attendance  of  the  troops  upon  the  court 
was  made  by  the  city  coimcil  of  Provo,  that  the  number  of 
troops  was  increased  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand ;  and 
after  the  second  protest  Judge  Sinclair  continued  to  em})loy 
federal  troops  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  court.-*^ 

Governor  Gumming  himself  was  in  Provo  from  the  14th  to 
the  20th  of  March,  and  on  the  latter  date  wrote  a  communica- 
tion to  Gen.  Johnston  reciting  the  facts  connected  with  the 
presence  of  the  troops  at  Provo,  expressing  the  opinion  that 
their  presence  was  unnecessary  and  asking  that  the  troops  be 
withdrawn  from  within  the  walls  of  the  city  and  to  be  disposed  as 

25.  No  better  protest  against  the  usurpation  of  military  power  over  the  civil 
authority  is  to  be  found  in  our  American  annals  than  in  the  protest  of  the  city 
council  of  this  obscure  town  of  Provo,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  object  of  clothing  the  court  with  a  military  escort, 
it  has  the  most  dangerous  tendency;  it  usurps  the  functions  of  civil  officers — performs 
the  duties  the  law  never  designed  for  the  army,  and  renders  null  and  void  the 
civil  officers  that  have  been  appointed  by  law;  it  presents  the  judiciary  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  light  of  a  military  inquisition.  The  lives  and  liberties  of  all  persons 
accused  are  jeopardized  by  the  examination  of  witnesses  and  the  action  of  jurors 
under  the  influence  of  a  military  intimidation  and  espionage.  .  .  .  Should  such  an 
order  of  things  continue,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  witnesses  will  be  sworn  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  law  executed 
by  the  sword.  As  a  beginning,  a  single  corps,  highly  honored  for  its  discipline,  the 
superior  skill  and  scientific  attainments  of  its  officers,  is  placed  out  of  its  consti- 
tutional sphere  to  perform  the  duties  of  sheriff,  marshal,  or  jailor,  the  military 
power  then  supersedes  the  civil,  in  a  limited  degree  to  be  sure,  but  military  power 
seldom  retrogrades,  and  jurors  are  controlled  by  them:  the  court  follows  in  the 
wake — that  bulwark  of  human  liberty — an  independent  high-minded  judiciary,  sus- 
tained by  the  people,  is  thus  annihilated.  The  legislative  and  executive  departments 
are  soon  overcome,  and  the  sword  of  a  Juluis  Caesar  puts  an  end  to  the  whole 
fabric  of  liberty."  (These  petitions,  protests  and  answers  will  be  found  in  the 
Court  Record  of  the  2nd  Judicial  t)istrict,  Deseret  News,  impression  of  March 
i6th,  23rd,  and  30th,  respectively. 

26.  "Contrary  to  all  those  principles  of  equity  and  justice  that  should  charac- 
terize a  court,  it  has  pleased  Judge  Cradlebaugh  to  set  aside,  in  several  instances, 
the  civil  authorities  and,  without  the  least  valid  reason  known  to  us,  to  employ  fed- 
eral troops  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  court,  thereby  clearly  indicating  on  his  part, 
So  far  as  we  can  discern,  and  utter  disregard  of  the  latest  expressed  views  and 
policy  of  the  Administration  concerning  Utah,  and  the  views  and  policy  of  your 
Excellency  and  all  good  citizens,  and  a  settled  purpose,  for  some  cause,  to  force 
an  angry  collision  between  the  citizens  and  troops,  which  is  well  known  is  not  so 
difficult  to  accomplish  the  best  ordered  town  or  city  in  the  Union,  especiallv  when 
one  class  is  caused  to  illegally  supplant,  taunt,  and  oppress  the  other."  "(Memorial 
and  Petition  to  Gov.  Gumming,  Deseret  News  of  March  30th,  1859)." 
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to  "relieve  the  inhabitants  from  the  influence  of  a  military  en- 
campment in  their  vicinity."  This  General  Johnston  declined 
to  do,  giving  such  interpretation  of  his  instructions  as  war- 
ranted his  granting  a  military  force  for  special  service  in  one 
as  well  as  the  other  of  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Terri- 
torial civil  government,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  judiciary  as  well 
as  to  the  executive  branch  of  such  goverment."  He  justified 
Himself  in  the  present  instance  in  consequence  of  "the  arrest  of 
the  Mayor  of  Provo  and  the  intention  to  arrest  the  Bishop  of 
Springville, "  which  was  likely  to  result  in  some  excitmeut.^^ 

This  refusal  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Johnston  led  Governor  Gum- 
ming to  issue  a  proclamation  reciting  the  facts  involved  in  the 
case,  and  making  a  solemn  protest  against  the  present  use  of 
a  military  force,  and  also  against  all  future  movements  of  troops 
incompatible  with  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  general 
government,  which  instructions  he  annexed  and  published  in 
connection  with  his  proclamation.-" 

Meantime  the  citizens  of  Provo  drafted  a  memorial  and  peti- 
tion to  Governor  Gumming,  detailing  the  facts  and  showing  how 
such  a  course  as  that  inaugurated  by  Judge  Cradlebaugh  and 
General  Johnston,  violated  every  principle  and  guarantee  of  the 
settlement  of  the  late  diflSculties  between  the  people  of  Utah  and 

27.  The  letters  of  both  the  Governor  and  the  General  will  be  found  in  House 
Ex.  r)oc.,  36th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  No.  78,  pp.  18-21. 

28.  See  Letter  of  Gen.  Johnston  to  Gov.  Gumming,  of  March  22,  House  Ex. 
Doc,  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  No.  78,  p.  20. 

Gov.  Gumming  in  a  letter  to  Lewis  Cass,  Sec.  of  state,  said  of  this  incident: 
"Persons  who  had  been  served  with  subpoenas  as  witnesses  have  been  arrested  in 
court  as  criminals,  and  committed  to  the  guard-tent.  Among  the  prisoners  was 
the  mayor  of  Provo.  His  arrest  and  confinement  in  a  guard-tent  created  a  feeling 
of  indignation  among  the  inhabitants  of  Provo.  He  was  released  the  next  morning 
for  want  of  evidence  against  him.  His  arrest  was  probably  the  reason  why  Wall 
[the  Mormon  sheriff]  said  he  'did  not  like  to  see  the  mayor  treated  like  a  dog,'  and 
that  'it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  police  force  to  keep  the  boys  in  order.' 
Not  the  slightest  disturbance  occurred,  however.  The  above-mentioned  remark  of 
Wall  is  supposed  to  have  induced  Captain  Heth,  who  was  the  officer  commanding 
the  detachment  at  the  court  house,  to  make  requisition  upon  General  A.  S.  John- 
ston for  an  increase  of  force,  whereupon  Major  Paul  was  ordered  to  march  upon 
Provo  with  eight  companies  of  infantry,  one  of  artillery,  and  one  of  cavalry,  who 
are  now  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Provo. 

"All  these  military  movements  have  been  made  without  consulting  me  at  all. 
I  believe  them  to  have  been  made  without  sufficient  cause.  There  has  been  no  'oppo- 
sition,' nor  'any  just  cause  to  e.xpect  opposition,'  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  who, 
so  far  as  my  information  is  concerned,  have  manifested  no  disposition  to  oppose 
the  civil  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties."  (House  Ex.  Doc,  36  Con.,  ist 
Sess,  No.  78,  p.  22). 

2g.  House  Ex.  Doc,  36th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  No.  78,  pp.  23-34.  Also  the  Proc- 
lamation was  published  in  Descrct  News  of  March  30,  1859. 
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the  national  administration,  and  ended  by  asking  the  Governor 
to  fairly  and  fully  report  to  the  proper  department  in  Washing- 
ton the  ofBeial  proceedings  of  Judge  John  Cradlebaugh  in  the 
2nd  Judicial  district.'"* 

Pending  the  appeal  to  the  federal  administration  it  is  fitting 
that  other  procedure  of  Judge  Cradlebaugh 's  court  should  be 
considered.  As  already  stated  his  determination  to  ferrit  out 
and  bring  to  trial  the  perpetrations  of  the  Mountain  Meadows 
Massacre  and  the  Spriugville  homicides  was  a  commendable 
thing  in  itself,  but  he  proceeded  on  most  iinwarrantable  grounds, 
not  only  in  surrounding  his  court  by  a  military  force,  but  by 
the  assumption  that  the  crimes  he  would  particularly  punish 
were  crimes  that  received  community  sanction,  and  that  the  per- 
petrators of  them  were  community-protected.  He  mentioned 
larcenies  committed  near  Camp  Floyd,  the  Motmtain  Meadows 
Massacre,  and  the  Springville  homicides,  then  said:  "To  al- 
low these  things  to  pass  over  gives  a  color  as  if  they  were  done 
by  authority.  The  very  fact  of  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows  shows  that  there  was  some  person  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people,  and  it  was  done  by  that  authority;  and 
this  case  of  Parrishes  shows  the  same,  and  unless  you  do  your 
duty,  such  will  be  the  view  that  will  be  taken  of  it.  You  can 
know  no  law  but  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
you  have  here.  No  person  can  commit  crimes  and  say  they  are 
authorized  by  higher  authorities,  and  if  they  have  any  such  no- 
tions they  will  have  to  dispel  them.^^ 

After  two  weeks'  service  the  grand  jury  not  proceeding  with 
that  promptness  in  the  special  cases  mentioned  in  his  charge  to 

30.  The  Memorial  in  Extensa  will  be  found  in  Dcscrct  News,  impression  of 
30th  of  March.    Also  House  Ex.  Doc,  36th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  No.  78,  pp.  I4-I7- 

31.  See  charge  of  Judge  Cradlebaugh  to  Grand  Jury,  published  in  Dcscrct 
Nczvs  of  March  i6th,  1859.  "Judge  Cradlebaugh's  address,"  remarks  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, "was  ill  advised.  The  'higher  authorities'  of  which  he  spoke  could  only  mean 
the  authorities  of  the  Church,  or  in  other  words  of  the  First  Presidency;  and  to 
condemn  and  threaten  to  impeach  that  authority  before  a  Mormon  Grand  Jury 
was  a  gross  judicial  blunder.  Though  there  may  have  been  cause  of  suspicion,  there 
was  no  fair  color  of  testimony,  and  there  is  none  yet  [1890,  date  of  Bancroft's 
work]  that  Brigham  or  his  associates  were  implicated  in  the  Massacre  (Hist.  Utah. 
p.  560).  And  to  the  natural  reluctance  that  a  'Mormon  grand  jury'  would  have  to 
proceed  against  religious  leaders  whom  they  knew  personally,  with  whom  they  had 
crossed  the  plains  and  the  mountains  in  a  great  pioneering  journey,  the  further  fact 
might  be  added,  that  bringing  them  before  Judge  Cradlebaugh's  court,  was  bring- 
ing them,  under  all  the  circumstances,  into  a  military  encampment  where  there  would 
have  been  slight  opportunity  of  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  of  the  cause." 


CEDAR  VALLEY 

Looking  northwesterly  from  the  site  of  Camp  Floyd.  The 
springs  in  the  foreground  furnished  the  water  supply  of  the  camp. 
The  only  relic  remaining  of  Camp  Floyd  is  a  granite  monument 
standing  in  the  old  iron-fenced  graveyard  plat,  on  which  is  a  bronze 
tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription 

Itu  Memory  of  the 
Officers  Soldiers 

and 

Civilian  Employes 

of  the  army  in  Utah 

ivho  died  while  stationed 

at 

Camp  Floyd     - 

During  the  Utah  Campaign 

from 

1838  to  1861 

IVhose  remains  are  interred 

in  this  Cemetery 

Erected  by  the  War' Depart inenl. 
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them  at  the  opening  of  the  court  session,  Judge  Cradlebaugh 
sunnuoned  them  into  court,  and  summarily  dismissed  them  "as 
an  evidently  useless  appendage  of  a  court  of  justice."^-  The 
grand  jury  resented  this  impeachment  of  their  integrity  as  offi- 
cers of  the  court,  in  the  following  manly  protest : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  lawfully  summoned  as 
grand  jurors  for  the  Second  Judicial  District  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah ;  and  having  been  summarily  and  insultingly  discharged 
by  the  Hon.  John  Cradlebaugh,  U.  S.  Associate  Justice  for  said 
Territory,  while  in  the  faithful  and  diligent  performance  of  our 
duties  as  a  sworn  inquest,  do  hereby  enter  our  solemn  protest 
against  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  aforesaid  Judge  Cradle- 
baugh addressed  and  used  towards  us  at  the  time  of  our  dis- 
charge. 

"We  were  surrounded  in  our  deliberation  in  our  jury  room 
by  a  detachment  of  the  army ;  and  army  officers '  ciuarters  within 
hearing  of  the  evidence  of  witnesses  while  being  examined  by  us. 

"We  presented  indictments  for  offences  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Our  indictments  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  prisoners  indicted  have  been  liberated  without 
trial.  Witnesses  subpoenaed  to  be  examined  by  us  have  been 
treacherously  arrested,  and  thus  have  been  deprived  by  their 
evidence. 

"Notwithstanding  being  thus  trammelled  by  the  court  we 
have  honored  our  oath  and  were  endeavoring  to  faithfully  dis- 
charge our  duties  wlten  we  were  dismissed  by  his  honor,  with  a 
slanderous  and  insulting  harrangue. 

Prove  City,  Utah  county, 

Territory  of  Utah, 

March  22,  1859, 
John  Eiggs,  Foreman, 
In  behalf  of  the  Grand  Jurv."^^^ 


32.     See  Ante  ch.  LXXXVI,  note  46. 

32^.  {Descret  News  of  30th  March,  1859).  It  is  also  said  that  Judge  Cradle- 
baugh further  insulted  the  Grand  Jury  when  discharging  them  by  saying,  "You 
are  the  tools,  the  dupes,  the  instruments  of  a  tyrannical  church  despotism.  The 
heads  of  your  church  order  and  direct  you.  You  are  taught  to  obey  their  orders 
and  commit  these  horrid  murders.  Deprived  of  your  liberty,  you  have  lost  your 
manhood,  and  become  the  willing  instruments  of  bad  men.  I  say  it  to  you,  it  will 
be  my  earnest  effort,  while  with  you,  to  knock  off  your  ecclesiastical  shackles  and 
set  you  free."  (See  Stenhouse,  Tullidge,  cl.  al) .  The  remarks  though  said  to  be 
directed  to  the  grand  jury  do  not  appear  in  }he  published  harrangue  of  the  judge  to 
the  grand  jury  as  corrected  and  revised  by  him.  Sec  copy  of  his  remarks  as  revised 
Deserct  News  of  March  30th,  1859,  p.  26.  Commenting  on  the  speech  of  Judge 
Cradlebaugh  when  dismissing  the  grand  jury,  the  New  York  Hertild  of  May  7th 
said:  "His  address  in  discharging  them  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  judicial 
speeches  which  can  be  furnished  from  the  records  of  any  court  in  the  civilized  or 
semi-civilized  world.     ...     In  this  vindictive  and  most  undignified  speech  he  has 
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At  the  time  of  dismissing  the  grand  jury  Judge  Cradlebaugh 
also  said: 

"When  this  people  [i.  e.  the  Mormon  people]  come  to  their 
reason,  and  manifest  a  disposition  to  punish  their  own  high  of- 
fenders, it  will  be  time  to  enforce  the  law  also  for  their  protec- 
tion. If  this  court  cannot  bring  you  to  a  proper  sense  of  your 
duty,  it  can  at  least  turn  the  savages  in  custody  loose  upon  you." 

The  savages  referred  to  were  two  Indians  on  trial  before  the 
court  for  rape  and  attempted  rape.  Their  names  were  Pan- 
gunts,  commonly  known  as  "Moze;"  and  Namowah,  commonly 
called  "Looking  Glass."  Their  crime,  and  there  was  little 
doubt  of  their  guilt,  was  a  peculiarly  revolting  one,  since  the 
assault  was  made  upon  a  mother  and  her  daughter  at  the  In- 
dian farm  near  Springville.  The  latter  was  a  child  of  ten,  and 
in  her  case  the  crime  was  attended  by  cruel  lacerations  which, 
with  the  accompanying  brutality,  caused  her  life  to  be  despaired 
of  for  a  long  time.^^ 

Yet  the  Judge,  true  to  this  threat,  turned  the  parties  arrested 
for  this  crime  loose  upon  the  community,  saying  to  them  when 
dismissing  them : 

"Crime  should  be  prosecuted,  ordinarily,  but  in  looking  at 
the  constitutional  rights  guaranteed  to  you,  the  grand  jury  hav- 
ing adjourned  [the  grand  jury  had  been  summarily  dismissed 
by  the  court  before  completing  its  business]  the  court  feels  it 
its  duty  to  discharge  you." 

"With  regard  to  these  Indian  prisoners,"  said  his  honor,  later, 
"they  will  be  kept  in  the  care  of  the  military  authorities  until 
they  get  to  Camp  Floyd,  when  they  will  be  finally  discharged. '  '^* 


clearly  shown  himself  unfitted  for  the  position  he  occupies."  On  the  same  subject 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  said:  "From  the  specimen  he  [Cradlebaugh]  gave  of  his 
temper  and  fractious  feeling,  he  evidently  is  an  unfit  person  to  preside  over  a  court 
of  justice  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  grand  jury  refused  to  find  any  bills. 
.  .  .  Judges  who  act  so  indiscreetly  and  preversely  in  authority  should  be 
recalled."  (Quoted  in  the  Dcseret  Nez^'s  of  June  ist,  1859).  The  New  York 
Tribune  was  also  pronounced  in  its  condemnation  of  the  Utah  judges.  See  the 
Tribune  e.xcerpt  copied  in  Deseret  News  of  May  25th,  1859. 

33.  Letter  of  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Church  Historian  to  Stenhouse,  date  of  March 
30th.  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entries  for  March,  1859.  To  make  the  arrest  of 
these  two  Indians  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  a  military  posse :  "and  an 
Indian,  not  one  of  those  charged  with  the  offense,  was  unfortunately  killed." 
Governor  Cumming's  Message,  Deseret  News  of  Dec.  22,  1859. 

34.  Deseret  News  of  March  30,  1859,  p.  32. 
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Concerning  this  whole  procedure  of  summarily  dismissing 
the  grand  jury,  U.  S.  Attorney  for  Utah,  Mr.  A¥ilson,  in  his  re- 
port to  President  Buchanan,  said : 

"During  the  session  of  the  grand  jury  and  the  sitting  of  the 
court  I  endeavored  to  investigate  and  prosecute  all  the  cases 
which  came  to  my  knowledge,  ordering  subpa?nas  for  witnesses 
whenever,  either  before  the  grand  jury  or  the  court,  persons 
were  mentioned  by  the  witnesses  as  being  likely  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  cases  under  examination.  But  the  session  of  the 
grand  jury  and  the  sitting  of  the  court  were  too  short  to  make 
a  complete  examination  of  all  the  cases.  Had  the  grand  jury 
been  permitted  to  remain  longer  in  session,  and  had  the  court 
remained  in  session  until  the  business  was  finished,  I  might  have 
been  enabled  to  have  brought  the  gTiilty  parties,  or  some  of 
them,  to  justice.  But  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  mili- 
tary at  the  court-house,  in  a  quiet  village,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  get  witnesses,  the  Mormon  people  say- 
ing that  the  really  giiilty  parties  were  not  so  much  wanted  as  a 
chance  to  get  at  the  Church  authorities,  and  bring  about  a  colli- 
sion in  the  Territory.  "^^ 

And  concerning  the  Mountain  Meadows  ]\Iassacre,  and  the 
probable  success  attending  upon  a  proper  and  legal  method  of 
handling  it  the  U.  S.  attorney  said: 

"In  my  judgment,  the  best  and  the  only  practical  way  of 
thoroughly  and  successfully  investigating  and  trying  this  case, 
would  be  for  a  court  to  be  held  as  near  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
as  possible;  and  for  this  purpose  an  ample  fund  should  be  pro- 
vided, such  as  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  enable  the  officers  of 
the  court  to  make  a  patient  and  thorough  search  for  evidence, 
and  for  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  i)arties,  and  to  bear  the  expenses 
nf  witnesses,  and  all  the  necessary  contingencies  which  might  at- 
tend the  court,  during  any  length  of  time  that  might  be  recpiired 
for  a  complete  finishing  of  the  case.  That  this  horrible  mass- 
acre, through  such  means  and  a  patient  investigation,  can  he 
brought  to  light,  and  the  guilty  ]iarties  punished,  I  have  a  faith 
as  firm  as  in  the  eternal  justice  of  Providence."-'" 


•55.  Senate  Ex.  Doc,  36  ConR..  ist  Sess.,  No.  32.  p.  37.  Mr.  Wil.-ion  made  liu 
report  to  the  President,  instead  of  to  the  Attorney  General,  because  he  had  been 
assailed  before  the  Chief  Kxcciitive  by  two  Associate  Justices,  Sinclair  and  Cradlc- 
bauKh.     See  Document  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  note. 

36.     Ibid,  p.   2'j. 
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After  the  dismissal  of  both  the  petit  and  the  grand  jury, 
Judge  Cradlebaugh  issued  bench  warrants  from  hearings  had  in 
his  chambers  against  i^arties  suspected  of  crime;  and  indeed 
while  the  grand  jury  was  still  in  session  witnesses  who  had  been 
summoned  before  it  were  arrested  on  warrants  issued  by  the 
Judge  in  chambers,  and  this  without  the  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  or  the  clerk  of  the  court.''' 

The  judge  also  sat  in  chambers  as  a  committing  magistrate, 
examined  and  bound  over  for  future  trial,  A.  F.  Donald,  Ham- 
ilton H.  Kerns,  Jolm  Daley,  Alfred  Nethercott,  Abraham  Dur- 
fee  and  Joseph  Bartholomew,  as  the  perpetrators  of  the  Spring- 
ville  homicides.  The  judge  admitted  witnesses  for  the  defense 
and  arguments  both  for  the  prosecution  and  defense;  and  he 
himself  gave  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  ease.  All  the  parties 
were  committed  without  bail  and  given  in  charge  of  the  Terri- 
torial Marshal ;  but  later  John  Daley  was  admitted  to  bail  in 
the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  appear  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  the 
other  defendants. ^^ 

Respecting  these  Spring-\'ille  homicides  there  has  existed  a 
l^ersistent  belief  among  anti-Mormons  writers  that  they  repre- 
sented cases  of  "blood  atonement,"  or  "killings  ordered  by 
Church  authorities."^''  Such  evidence  as  is  cited  in  the  case  is 
purely  circumstantial,  or  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  very 
questionable  characters,  who  themselves  were  implicated  in  the 
murders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commonly  accepted  view  of 
the  Mormon  community  was  doubtless  voiced  by  the  editor  of 
the  Deseret  News— Judge  Elias  Smith,  a  man  of  strong  intelli- 
gence and  of  most  excellent  character,  who,  when  commenting 
on  Judge  Cradlebaugh 's  review  of  the  case  in  chambers,  said:— 

37.  These  parties  were  A.  F.  McDonald  and  Hamilton  H.  Kerns,  charged 
with  complicity  in  the  SpringA'ille  homicides.  They  were  arrested  by  Marshal  P.  K. 
Dotson  just  on  the  eve  of  going  before  the  grand  jury  on  this  case,  and  are  the 
parties  referred  to  in  the  protest  of  the  grand  jury  above,  of  whose  evidence  said 
jury  was  deprived  because  of  their  arrest.  (See  Court  Record  in  Deseret  News, 
30th  March,   1859,  p.   19). 

38.  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  Territory  of  Utah,  Alex.  Wilson, 
Nov.  IS,  1859.  Senate  Ex.  Doc,  36th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  No.  32,  p.  28.  Also  Deseret 
News  of  April  the  6th,  1859. 

39.  See  Linn's  Story  of  the  Mormons,  pp.  448-50.  "This  particular  case,"  says 
Stenhouse,  "is  probably  the  best  illustration  of  how  men  are  'killed  to  save  them.' " 
"Rocky  Mountain  Saints,"  Chapter  XLIV,  where  the  case  is  treated  at  length, 
including  the  alleged  confessions  of  some  who  were  implicated  in  the  assassina- 
tions or  were  accessories  before  the  fact. 
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"We  have  carefully  examined  all  the  evidence  furnished  by 
a  remarkably  accurate  stenographic  reporter,  and  can  only  con- 
clude that  'evidence  before  the  court  goes  to  show'  that  Durfee, 
Potter  and  two  of  the  Parrishes  got  into  a  row  about  matters 
best,  if  not  only,  known  to  themselves,  and  for  that  Potter  and 
two  Parrishes  were  killed."*" 

Having  disposed  of  the  Springville  cases  the  court  of  the 
second  judicial  district  adjourned,  but  not  before  Judge  Cradle- 
baugh  made  a  spiteful  entry  on  the  record  which  accused  the 
whole  community,  as  well  men  holding  civil  authority  under  the 
Territorial  government  as  the  Mormon  Church  leaders,  of  being 
in  a  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the  cause  of  pul>lic  justice,  and  to 
cripple  the  earnest  efforts  of  his  court.*^     The  adjoiirnment  of 

40.  Dcscret  News  of  April  6th,  1859. 

41.  His  signed  statement  certified  by  Lucius  N.  Scovil,  clerk  of  the  court,  will 
be  found  in  Dcscret  News  of  April  6th,  p.  40.  By  reference  to  the  "civil  authori- 
ties" he  could  only  have  reference  to  Gov.  Gumming  and  U.  S.  Attorney  for  Utah,  Mr. 
Alex.  Wilson.  The  most  charitable  view  to  take  of  Judge  Gradlebaugh  and  his 
course  is  to  charge  it,  as  Ghurch  Historian  Geo.  A.  Smith  does,  to  insanity.  "The 
Judge  has  but  one  eye,  and  it  occasionally  manifests  signs  of  insanity.  In  every 
address  to  the  juries,  he  has  made  an  attack  on  the  religion  of  the  Mormons:  and 
it  will  be  doubted  whether  his  Mormomania  is  not  the  result  of  his  hatred  to  the 
Mormon  enthusiasm;  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  judge,  entirely  sane,  would 
turn  such  desperadoes  as  'Moze'  and  'Lookingglass'  loose  to  prey  on  the  com- 
munity, were  not  this  the  case.  The  effects  of  this  military  despotism  has  already 
reached  the  extreme  that  has  caused  hundreds  in  Utah  county  to  leave  their  homes, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they  will  return  while  this  reign  of  terror  exists. 
By  the  Governor's  proclamation,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  this  whole  mat- 
ter has  been  brought  to  pass  without  his  knowledge,  and  in  violation  of  his  instruc- 
tions. Angry  feelings  exist  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  who 
burn  for  revenge  upon  the  people  for  their  detention  in  the  mountains  in  the  winter 
of  1857."     (Letter  to  Stenhouse,  copied  in  Hist.  Brigham  Young,  entries  for  March, 

1859, 'pp.  297-8).  ,       ,  .  ■  r  .1 

The  theory  of  the  Judges  dcmcniici,  receives  support  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  acted  on  entering  the  Territory.  He  called  at  the  home  of  "Eph  Hanks" 
in  the  Mountains  east  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  irA  of  November.  The  previous 
night  he  had  spent  on  Big  Mountain,  where  he  had  frozen  all  his  lingers,  lie  was 
accompanied  by  a  woman  who  claimed  to  be  a  Mormon,  and  a  man  acting  as  his 
teamster.  From  the  Hanks  ranch  the  judge  sent  on  his  carriage  and  the  woman 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  while  he  himself  remained  with  Hanks  who  treated  his  fingers 
for  frost  bite.  "The  judge  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  ox  driver,"  says  Hanks 
in  his  narrative  of  the  judge's  visit  to  his  ranch,  "and  was  very  roughly  dressed." 
The  following  morning  Judge  Cradlebaugh  started  for  town.  "I  started  a  .short 
time  after  him,"  says  Hanks,  "and  met  Gen.  Burr  [Surveyor  General  for  Utah 
Territ'jrvl  and  liis  son  in  a  carriage.  They  asked  me  if  Judge  Cr;idle',iaugh  had 
stopped  with  me  over  night  ?  I  told  them  he  had,  and  that  he  had  started  for  town 
on  foot  this  morning.  They  said  tliey  had  cunie  to  meet  liini,  but  h.id  seen  nothing 
of  him.  I  told  them  he  miist  have  taken  tlie  other  road.  They  went  on  .iiul  took 
tlie  other  road.  1  rode  on  and  overtook  the  judge  riiling  on  a  li>;i<l  of  wood.  I 
told  him  that  the  carriage  he  had  just  met  contained  Gen.  Burr  and  his  son,  who 
had  come  out  to  meet  him.  He  replied,  "/  du  not  -cant  (;»y  of  those  airs,  I  have 
come  here  to  do  my  dulv."  As  we  got  to  the  nmuUi  of  the  canon  we  saw  the  car- 
riage returning,  he  told  "the  driver  of  the  load  of  wnod.  i,,  drive  like  fury  and  keep 
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the  court  and  the  retirement  of  its  military  attachment  with 
the  prisoners  was  quite  spectacular,  and  is  thus  described  in  the 
Deseret  Neivs  of  that  period : 

"Immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  court  and  simul- 
taneous therewith,  the  troops  under  command  of  Capt.  Heth 
commenced  their  march  from  the  Seminary  lot  and  stationed 
themselves  in  the  main  street.  At  this  juncture  16  platoons  ot 
infantry,  averaging  from  25  to  30  in  each  platoon,  one  company 
of  cavalry  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  with  two  brass  pieces, 
entered  the  city  by  the  north  gateway,  commanded  by  Major 
Paul.  They  proceeded  down  the  main  street,  their  martial 
band  playing  the  tune  that  goes  to  the  well  known  song,  'Doo 
Dah.'  At  a  ]ioint  about  3  blocks  south  of  the  Seminary,  they 
wheeled  and  commence  their  return  march,  the  band  playing, 
'The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me.'  When  8  platoons  of  infantry  had 
past  the  court  house,  a  halt  was  called,  and  Capt.  Heth's  com- 
pany, with  the  prisoners,  were  marched  into  the  centre  of  Ma- 
jor Paul's  command,  and  the  grand  military  denouement  was 
consummated  by  the  whole  force  taking  up  its  line  of  march  for 
Camp  Floyd.  "*- 

"After  the  close  of  the  court  at  Provo,"  says  John  Jaques, 
assistant  Church  Historian,  in  a  letter  to  Stenhouse,  "the  pris- 
oners were  escorted  by  the  military  to  Camp  Floyd,  and  there 
incarcerated  in  small  cells.  On  approaching  the  camp,  several 
hundred  of  soldiers,  camp  followers,  gamblers,  etc.,  met  the 
prisoners  and  escort  with  a  rush,  and  clamoured  loudly  against 
the  prisoners,  with  cries  of  'hang  them,'  'lynch  them,'  etc.  Capt. 
Heth,  commander  of  the  escort,  ordered  the  mob  back  and  forced 
u  way  through.  Money  was  very  scarce  and  consequently  the 
inspiring  spirit  of  whiskey  was  not  generally  diffused  or  it  is 
probable  that  the  prisoners  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
mob."*^  McDonald,  one  of  the  prisoners,  politely  doffed  his  hat 
and  mockingly  said  to  Captain  Heth  "that  he  supposed  this  was 
an  introduction  to  civilization." 


out  of  the  way  of  that  carriage.  When  we  got  to  town,  he  jumped  frotn  off  the 
wood  and  walked  among  the  houses.  I  gave  him  an  invitation  to  go  home  with 
me  and  take  supper,  which  he  accepted.  I  then  took  him  to  Marshal  Dotson's." 
(Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  November  entries,   1858 — 1066-7). 

42.  Deseret  News  of  April  6th,  1859,  P-  36. 

43.  Jacques'    letter    is    dated    April    22nd.     It    is    copied    into    Hist.    Brigham 
Young,  Ms.,  entry  22nd  of  April,  pp.  370 — see  also  p.  374. 

44.  Hist,  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  entry  of  April  19,  1859,  p.  361. 
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Both  parties  to  the  controversies  that  had  now  arisen  between 
the  Federal  Judges  on  the  one  hand  and  Governor  Gumming 
and  U.  S.  Attorney  Wilson  on  the  other,  promptly  appealed  to 
the  proper  departments  of  the  federal  administration,  Judges 
Sinclair  and  Cradlebaugh  in  a  conjoint  letter  from  Camp  Floyd 
to  President  Buchanan,  under  date  of  April  7th,  detailing  their 
views  of  the  recent  happenings  in  the  Territory.*^  U.  S.  Attor- 
ney Wilson,  by  letters  under  date  of  March  28th,  and  April  8th, 
to  Attorney  General  Jeremiah  S.  Black;  and  Governor  Gum- 
ming in  several  communications  to  Hon.  Lewis  Gass,  Secretary 
of  State,  under  dates  of  25th,  27th,  and  31st  of  March,  with 
many  inclosures,  citizens '  petitions,  memorials ;  correspondence 
with  Gen.  Johnston,  Judge  Gradlebaugh  and  his  own  Proclama- 
tion and  Protest.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  was  that 
the  Executive  and  the  people  of  the  Territory  were  sustained 
all  down  the  line  in  their  contentions  and  petitions,  as  against 
the  U.  S.  Judges  and  the  military. 

In  his  letter  to  Judges  Cradlebaugh  and  Sinclair,  Attorney 
General  Black,  under  date  of  ]\fay  17th,  cuttingly  said : 

"The  condition  of  things  in  Utah  made  it  extremely  desirable 
that  the  judges  appointed  for  that  Territory  should  confine 
themselves  strictly  within  their  own  official  s])here.  The  gov- 
ernment had  a  district  attorney,  who  was  charged  with  the  du- 
ties of  a  public  accuser,  and  a  marshal,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  arrest  and  safe-keeping  of  criminals.  For  the  judges, 
there  was  nothing  left  except  to  hear  patiently,  according  to  the 
evidence  adduced  on  both  sides.  It  did  not  seem  either  right 
or  necessary  to  instruct  you  that  these  were  to  be  the  limits  of 
your  interference  with  the  public  affairs  of  the  Territory,  for 
the  executive  never  dictates  to  the  judicial  department.  The 
President  is  responsible  only  for  the  a]ipoiiitmeut  of  proper 
men.  You  were  selet-ted  from  a  very  large  munber  of  other  ])er- 
sons,  who  were  willing  to  be  employed  on  the  same  service,  and 
the  choice  was  grounded  solely  on  your  high  character  for  learn- 
ing, sound  judgment,  and  integrity.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  President  should  look  upon  the  jiroceedings  at  I'rovo 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  find  you  in  all  things  blameless." 

The  Attorney  General  adniilted  tli;it  it  uuixhi  be  Irne  that  i>iib- 


45.     .Senate  Ex.  Doc,  36th  Cong.,  1st  Scss.,  No.  32.  p.  S-9- 
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lie  opinion  in  Utah  would  be  opposed  to  the  conviction  of  par- 
ties who  deserved  punishment,  but  even  if  that  were  true,  ' '  every 
iahabitant  in  Utah  must  still  be  proceeded  against  in  the  regu- 
lar, legal  and  constitutional  way."  Then  came  Judge  Black's 
findings : 

"On  the  whole,  the  President  is  very  decidedly  of  opinion: 

1.  That  the  governor  of  the  Territory  alone  has  power  to  is- 
sue a  requisition  upon  the  commanding  general  for  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  army. 

2.  That  there  was  no  apparent  occasion  for  the  presence  of 
the  troops  at  Provo. 

3.  That  if  a  rescue  of  the  prisoners  in  custody  had  been  at- 
tempted, it  was  the  duty  of  the  marshal,  and  not  of  the  judges, 
to  summon  the  force  which  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  it. 

4.  That  the  troops  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  to  Provo 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  governor,  nor  kept  there  against 
his  remonstrance. 

5.  That  the  disregard  of  these  principles,  and  rules  of  ac- 
tion has  been,  in  many  ways,  extremely  unfortunate.*'^ 

To  the  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  Territory,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  same  date  wrote: 

"On  Proper  occasions,  and  in  a  proper  and  respectful  man- 
ner, you  must  oppose  every  effort  which  any  judge  may  make 
to  usurp  your  functions.  Do  not  allow  your  rights  to  remain 
unasserted.  If  the  judges  will  confine  themselves  to  the  sim- 
ple and  plain  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  law  of  hearing  and 
deciding  the  cases  that  are  brought  before  them,  I  am  sure  that 
the  business  of  the  Territory  will  get  along  very  well.  This 
must  be  impressed  upon  their  minds,  if  possible;  for  if  they 
will  insist  upon  doing  the  duties  of  prosecuting  attorney  and 
ttiarshal  as  well  as  their  own,  everything  will  he  thrown  into 
confusion  and  the  peace  of  the  Territory  may  be  destroyed  at 
any  moment.  *  *  *  Your  conduct  at  Provo  seems,  from  all 
accounts  of  it,  to  have  been  perfectly  proper,  and  is  fully  ap- 
proved b}^  the  President.  Your  refusal  on  a  former  occasion 
to  violate  the  promise  of  pardon  contained  in  the  President's 
proclamation  was  equally  praiseworthy  and  correct.  "^'^ 

In  answer  to  Governor  Gumming 's  request  that  the  discrep- 


46.  Senate  Ex.  Doc,  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  No.  32,  pp.  2  and  4. 

47.  Ibid  p.  9,  10. 
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ency  which  existed  between  the  instructions  given  to  the  civil 
and  military  departments  in  Utah  might  be  removed  "by  some 
further  action  on  the  part  of  government;"  and  that  all  requisi- 
tions for  troops  be  made  by  or  through  the  governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  will  always  arise 
from  the  pursuance  of  a  difference  policy  the  secretary  of  state 
under  date  of  May  2nd,  answered: 

"I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  orders  have  been  issued 
from  the  War  Department  which  will  remove  any  such  dis- 
crepancy between  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the 
government  as  that  to  which  you  refer;  *  *  *  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  harmony  will  not  again  be  inter- 
rupted."** 

To  General  Johnston,  the  Secretary  of  War,  John  B.  Floyd, 
under  date  of  May  6th,  wrote: 

"Peace  being  now  restored  to  the  Territory,  the  judicial  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  will  require  no  help  from  the  army  itnder 
your  command.  If  the  services  of  the  United  State  troops  should 
be  needed,  under  any  circumstances,  it  could  only  be  to  assist  the 
executive  authority  in  executing  the  sentence  of  law  or  the  ju- 
dicial decrees  of  the  court.  And  that  necessity  could  only  arise 
when  the  services  of  a  civil  posse  were  found  to  be  insufficient. 
You  will  therefore  only  order  the  troops  under  your  command 
to  assist  as  a  posse  comitatus  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  upon 
the  written  application  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  and 
not  otherwise."*^ 

These  several  instructions  and  orders  from  the  federal  ad- 
ministration, put  a  stop  to  the  wild  judicial  career  of  the  federal 
judges  of  the  period,  one  of  whom,  judge  Cradlebaugh,  with  a 
strong,  and  somewhat  heterogeneous  militaiy  detachment^**  was 
fast  creating  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  south  part  of  the  Terri- 


48.  House  Ex.  Doc,  36  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  No.  78,  p.  24. 

49.  House  Ex.  Doc,  36  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  No.  78,  p.  31. 

50.  The  command  comprised  "two  companies  of  infantry,  one  hundred 
dragoons,  and  one  hundred  discharged  teamsters,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
men."  Affidavit  of  Jacob  Hamblin  before  Judge  Elias  Smith,  3rd,  June,  1859.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  mihtary  force  Judge  Cradlebaugh  in  his  encampment  on  the 
Santa  Clara,  sought  to  employ  through  Hamblin,  the  Indian  interpreter,  a  force  of 
Indians  to  capture  John  D.  Lee.  See  Haniblin's  affidavit,  in  Hist,  of  Bngham 
Young,  Ms.,  entry  for  June,  1859,  pp.  471-2. 
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tory.  But  when  the  oflScer  commanding  the  detachment  of 
troops  accompanying  the  judge  received  orders  from  General 
Johnston  to  return  to  Camp  Floyd,  since  hereafter  the  troops 
were  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Ter- 
ritory only  in  the  "execution  of  the  sentences  of  the  law,  or 
the  judicial  decrees  of  the  court,  and  then  only  on  the  written 
application  of  the  governor,"  the  zeal  of  the  judge  was  cooled; 
he  returned  with  the  troops  to  Camp  Floyd,  and  soon  after- 
wards, as  explained  elsewhere,^^  he  brought  his  judicial  career 
in  Utah  to  a  close. 

Another  event  in  Mormon  community  life  proper  to  mention 
here,  and  with  which  Col.  Kane's  name  is  at  least  distantly  as- 
sociated, was  the  election  of  Capt.  William  H.  Hooper  in  the  fall 
of  1859,  to  succeed,  as  Utah's  delegate  to  congress,  Dr.  John  M. 
Bernhisel,  who  had  served  from  the  organization  of  the  Terri- 
tory until  succeeded  by  Captain  Hooper.  It  was  doubtless  as 
much  the  desire  of  the  Doctor  to  be  relieved  from  a  difficult  post 
as  it  was  for  his  constituents  to  seek  a  new  representative,  that 
led  to  the  change,  since  the  Doctor's  services,  though  rendered 
in  a  quiet,  unobstrusive  way  were  nevertheless  satisfactory, 
and  doubtless  quite  as  effective  as  a  more  aggressive  course 
would  have  been.^^ 

President  Young,  however,  in  1854,  had  written  to  Col. 
Thomas  L.  Kane  "offering  him  the  appointment  of  delegate 
from  Utah  Territory,"  and  invited  him,  meanwhile,  to  aid  Dr. 
Bernhisel.  At  the  same  time  the  President  also  wrote  Bern- 
hisel of  his  tender  to  Col.  Kane  of  the  post  of  delegate,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  counsel  with  the  Colonel.^^  Nothing  came  of  the 
proposal,  as  doubtless  the  Colonel  was  not  willing  to  have  the 
purely  disinterested  service  he  had  hitherto  rendered  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  marrexl  by  the  acceptance  of  a  position  that 
would  have  the  appearance  of  a  political  reward;  and  certainly 
his  holding  no  official  position— the  gift  of  the  people  of  Utah- 
rendered  him  all  the  more  serviceable  in  the  "Utah  War"  issue, 


51.  Ante,  chapter  LXXXVI,  this  History. 

52.  See  Descrct  News  of  6th  of  July,  1859. 

53.  See  Hist,  of  Brigahm  Young,  1854,  p.  97;    also  Letter  folio  722,  and  734. 
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and  after  that  in  supporting  the  policy  and  retaining  in  office, 
Governor  Crunming. 

Horace  S.  Eldridge  had  been  first  nominated  for  the  position 
of  delegate,  but  owing  to  his  absence  from  the  Territory  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination,  and  the  likelihood  of  his  not  returning  be- 
fore the  day  of  election  becoming  apparent,  his  name  was  with- 
drawn, and  Captain  Hooper  was  placed  in  nomination  and 
elected  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.^* 

54.     See  Deseret  News  of  July  6th,  i860;    and  July  27th,  1859. 

The  Baltimore  Republican,  commenting  on  Mr.  Hooper's  election,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing biographical  and  character  sketch  of  him,  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital 
from  Utah. 

"By  what  would  seem  to  be  a  singular  coincidence,  three  of  the  present  dele- 
gates in  Congress  from  the  Territories  are  native-born  Marylanders.  Among  them 
we  recognize  a  native  of  this  State,  in  Hon.  William  H.  Hooper,  representing  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Bernhisel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hooper  is  a 
man  of  superior  intelligence  and  energy  and  activity,  fine  manners  and  address,  and 
who  in  his  frank  and  open  intercourse  will  do  much — whatever  may  be  the  faults 
of  his  people — to  remove  those  prejudices  which — whether  rational  or  not — have 
hitherto  prevailed  against  the  Mormon  people. 

"There  is  something  singularly  interesting  in  the  history  of  this  gentleman  and 
his  connection  with  that  peculiar  people  whom  he  now  represents  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation.  He  was  born  in  Dorchester  county,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  our  State 
[Maryland]  at  the  old  home  of  his  family  called  Warwick  Manor,  and  is  a  son  of 
Henry  Hooper,  and  a  grandson  of  James  Price.  Residing  for  a  few  years  in  this 
tity,  employed  in  a  mercantile  house,  at  the  age  of  21  he  removed  in  1835  to 
Galena,  Illinois,  and  engaging  largely  in  commercial  business,  and  soon  accumulated 
a  fortune.  In  the  crash  of  1837,  by  the  collapse  of  one  of  the  banks  in  that  State, 
his  house,  then  one  of  the  largest  in  the  West,  became  involved,  winding  up  by  the 
ultimate  payments,  however,  of  every  dollar  of  liabilities.  He  then  turned  his 
attention  to  steamboating  from  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  [in  the  capacity  of  a 
captain  on  the  steamers  he  navigated — hence  the  title  which  clung  to  him  through 
life],  and  soon  acquired  again  a  liberal  fortune,  which  was  swept  from  him  by  the 
great  fire  in  that  city  in  1859.  Added  to  this  misfortune  soon  came  a  bereavement 
in  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  following  this  a  total  prostration  of  his  own  health. 
He  was  pronounced  beyond  hope  of  recovery  by  his  physicians,  and  advised  as  a  last 
resort  to  cross  the  plains  to  California,  a  milder  climate.  Broken  down  and 
dejected,  he  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  unable  to  move  farther.  In  this  condition  he 
was  kindly  ministered  to  by  the  gentle  care  of  the  people  of  Salt  Lake,  and  in 
time  was  restored  to  health.  He  then  resolved  to  remain  among  those  who  had 
thus  established  a  claim  upon  his  gratitude;  entered  anew  into  mercantile  business; 
acquired  a  liberal  fortune,  and  married  a  lady  who  is  his  present  companion. 
By  nearly  an  unanimous  vote  he  was  last  year  chosen  as  representative 
of  the  Territory  in  Congress,  and  by  his  gentlemanly  bearing,  une.xceptionable  char- 
acter, and  superior  intelligence  has  already  established  himself  in  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  people  at  the  seat  of  Government."  (Baltimore  Republican, 
copied  into  Deseret  News  of  8th  Feb.,   1859). 


Historic  Views  and  Reviews 

LossiNG  Papers  Sold 

STUTVESANT  DOCUMENT   BRINGS   $185;   EARLY   CARICATURE,   $140 

A  fine  document,  signed  by  Peter  Stujrvesant,  last  Dutch  Gov- 
ernor of  the  New  Netherlands,  dated  Fort  Amsterdam,  May  20, 
1664,  and  framed  in  the  wood  of  the  famous  Stuyvesant  pear 
tree,  was  bought  for  $185  by  Dodd  &  Livingston  at  yesterday's 
sale  by  the  Anderson  Auction  Company  of  the  fifth  part  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Benson  J.  Lossing,  historian.  It  is  a  grant  of 
land  at  Canarsie,  L.  I.,  to  Goovert  Loeekerman,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  New  Amsterdam  and  a  large  trader  with  the 
Indians. 

F.  Hausman  gave  $140  for  a  rare  caricature  etching,  "The 
Present  State  of  Our  Country, ' '  by  William  Charles,  an  English 
engraver,  who  came  to  this  country  about  1804  and  introduced 
the  political  caricature  so  common  in  France  and  Great  Britain 
at  that  time.  It  represents  two  figures— Federalism  and  Democ- 
racy—i^ulling  down  columns  supporting  Liberty,  Independence, 
etc.  In  the  upper  right  corner  a  bust  portrait  of  George  Wash- 
ington, rising  from  clouds,  warns  them  against  the  destruction  of 
the  Union.  Only  one  other  copy  is  known.  It  is  in  a  private  New 
York  collection,  and  was  obtained  some  six  years  ago  at  a  sale 
in  Philadelphia  for  $67.50  by  Robert  Fridenberg,  who  was  the 
underbidder  on  the  specimen  sold  yesterday. 

The  Orderly  Book  of  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Beekman  Livingston, 
an  interesting  Revolutionary  item,  containing  copies  of  letters 
from  George  Washington,  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Hancock, 
and  others,  was  knocked  down  to  Dodd  &  Livingston  for  $72.  A 
letter  of  Washington,  written  in  the  third  person,  brought  $45. 
An  abstract  of  the  Stamp  Duty  Act,  a  tiny  pamphlet  of  thirty-six 

("54) 
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pages,  printed  by  Hugh  Gaine  in  this  city,  about  1764,  went  to 
Dodd  &  Livingston  for  $35.  The  exceedingly  rare  Bourne  view 
of  New  York  City,  showing  St.  John's  Church  in  Varick  street 
and  Christ  Church  in  Anthony  street,  was  bought  by  Robert 
Fridenberg  for  $51.  Dodd  &  Livingston  paid  $87.50  for  six  civil 
war  letters  of  the  celebrated  Confederate  General,  Leonidas 
Polk.  Mr.  Fridenberg  gave  $81  for  The  Royal  American  Maga- 
zine for  March,  1775,  printed  in  Boston,  and  with  frontispiece 
engraved  by  Paul  Revere,  entitled  "America  in  Distress." 

B.  M.  Baruch  gave  $21  each  for  a  tea-tax  caricature  entitled 
"Liberty  Triumphant"  and  a  war  of  1812  caricature  entitled 
"Admiral  Cockburn  Burning  and  Plundering  Havre  de  Grace." 
A  Letter  Book  containing  copies  of  the  correspondence  between 
Gen.  Felix  K.  Zollicoffer  and  other  Confederate  oflScers  went  to 
Dodd  &  Livingston  for  $23.  Gen.  Abner  Doubleday's  manuscript 
account  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  bought  by  E.  Scott  for 
$31. 


•!••*'    *   •!• 


ERRATA 

October,  1913,  page  899  line  11  from  top  for  (Family  Visitor 
of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  issue  of  June  3,  1867),  read  Family 
Visitor  of  Cleveland  and  Hudson,  Ohio,  in  the  issue  of  June 
3,  1851,  and  in  line  15  for  (Dr.  J.  A.  Lapham)  read  Dr.  I.  A, 
Lapham. 


Detroit,  Michigan 

Hotel 
Normandie 

Congress  St,,  near  Woodward  Ave. 
GEORGE  FULWELL,  Prop'r 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

$2.50  per  day  and  upwards 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

$1.00  per  day  and  upwards 

150  Rooms,  50  with  Bath 

Hot  and  cold  running  water  and 
telephone  in  all  rooms 

Cafe,  Restaurant  and  Buffet  in  Connection 

Prices   Moderate 


Two  Blocks  From  WHITE  HOUSE 

HOTEL  EVERETT 

Adjoining    Hotel    Powhatan 

H.  St.  Bet.  17th  and  18th 

Washington,    D.   C. 

The   Rooms   are  Equipped   with   Telephones, 
Electricity,  Running  Hot  and  Cold  Water 

In  the  center  of  the  selected  residential 
district  and  near  all  principal  buildings 
and  theatres. 

Convenient  to  all  car  lines. 

Quiet  and  home  like. 

For  families  desirous  of  spending  a 
season  in  WASHINGTON  or  those  of 
tlie  traveling  public  in  search  of  a  refined, 
up-to-date  hotel  at  moderate  prices. 

RATES : 

European  Plan  $1.00  per  day  and  up. 

American  Plan  $2.00  per  day  and  up. 

For  further  particulars  address 

H.  A.  LEWIS, 

Owner  and  Proprietor. 


Leading  New  York  Hotel 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  NEW  YORK 

HERALD  SQUARE 

HOTEL 

34th  Street  and  Broadway 

One  block  from  New  Penn.  R.  R.  Station 
Baggage  free  to  and  from  this  station. 

EUROPEAN    PLAN. 

AbsolutelyFire  Proof. All  Mode  n Improvements 

Telephone  in  Every  Room. 


Rooms,  with  detached  bath, 
Rooms,  with  private  bath. 


1.50  Per  day  up 
2.00 


LADIES' AND  GENTLEMEN'S  RESTAURANT 

GENTLEMEN'S  CAFE. 

URexceUed  Service 

PRICES  MODERATE. 

C.  F.  WILDEY  &  SON, 
Proprietors. 


Commonwealth  Hotel 

Opposite  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Incorporated 

Offers  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water 
for  $1  per  day  and  up,  which  includes 
free  use  of  public  shower  baths. 

NOTHING  TO  EQUAL  THIS  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

Rooms  with  private  baths  for  $1.50  per 
day  and  up  ;  suites  of  two  rooms  and 
bath  for  $4.00  per  day  and  up. 

Dining  Room   and  Cafe  First°Class 

European  Plan 

Absolutely  Fireproof 

Stone  floors;  nothing  wood  but  the  doors 

Strictly  a  Temperance  Hotel 

SEND   FOR    BOOKLET 

STORER   P.   CRAFTS, 

General  Manager 


Artist  Proofs 


Proofs  from  any  of  the  plates  appearing  in  Americana  are  for  sale  by  the 
publishers. 

They  are  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  size  11x16,  suitable  fol:  framing  or 
for  use  in  extra  illustrating. 

Price  $1.00  each. 


